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CONTRACT SUPPORT COSTS AND 
SEQUESTRATION: FISCAL CRISIS IN INDIAN 
COUNTRY 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 2013 


U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Indian Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:30 p.m. in room 
628, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Maria Cantwell, 
Chairman of the Committee, presiding. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. MARIA CANTWELL, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM WASHINGTON 

The Chairwoman. Good afternoon. The Senate Indian Affairs 
Committee will come to order. 

This is an oversight hearing on testimony about contract support 
costs and the fiscal impacts of sequestration in Indian Country. 

Some of my colleagues may have noticed that we did give notice 
originally to an executive session on several bills. It turns out that 
some of those bills needed further work, and so they will hopefully 
be on the next session and markup. I just encourage all those that 
are involved with all those bills to continue to resolve any out- 
standing issues, so we can move forward on them. 

With that, this afternoon we are holding a hearing on the over- 
sight issues that have serious consequences for Indian Country, se- 
questration and shortfalls in contract support costs. The trust rela- 
tionship that exists between the United States and tribe is a rela- 
tionship built through the United States Constitution, treaties. 
Federal statutes and a Supreme Court decision. Ideally, we would 
be able to fully fund tribal governments based on this relationship. 
But if that were really possible, we wouldn’t be having this hearing 
today. 

The Committee staff has held a listening session earlier on these 
issues, and the Committee heard from trial leaders that sequestra- 
tion is having an incredibly negative impact on Indian programs. 
However, it is not just sequestration alone. There are other issues 
that we need to address. I know my staff has some charts, but I 
am going to forego them at this moment. What is really clear is 
that our Country’s financial troubles are not really stemming from 
our obligations to Indian Country. In fact, we are not really doing 
a good job in fulfilling the obligations that we have to Indian Coun- 
try. 


( 1 ) 
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So today’s session is really about hearing from those individuals 
about these impacts and what we can do to strive to make sure 
that Indian Country is considered as Congress makes budgetary 
decisions going forward. 

The second issue we will address today is contract support costs. 
Today over 90 percent of tribes throughout the Country participate 
in programs which have allowed tribes to take over functions pre- 
viously performed by the Federal Government. However, funding of 
the administrative costs incurred by tribes in taking over these 
functions has not kept pace with the growth of the program. So in 
effect, tribes are not being fully funded for the work they perform. 

Tribes have been litigating this issue for over a decade. The Su- 
preme Court has in two separate decisions upheld the rights of 
tribes to receive full funding. So why are we here? Because we need 
to make more progress in resolving this issue. 

It has been 18 months since the court ruled in this case that 
tribes are owed full contract support costs. Since then, the Indian 
Health Service has only resolved 16 claims out of an estimated 
1,600. The Department of Interior has not yet resolved any of these 
claims either, but is at least treating all the claims together with 
hopes of settling them at once or within the next year. 

So my colleagues and I have heard from dozens of tribes on this 
very important topic. I look forward to hearing from the witnesses 
today on how we are going to get this issue resolved. 

I would just add a footnote to this. I think that one, to really 
wrap their minds around this issue, needs to look at how big In- 
dian Country’s economic footprint is in various communities. So 
from the perspective of the State of Alaska, we are talking about 
a major aspect of the way of life of Alaskans. So this is not a small 
issue. This isn’t one of those things where it is just resolving a few 
things on the side procedurally. This is having a major, major im- 
pact in Indian Country. 

So with that, I am going to turn to the Vice Chairman of the 
Committee, Senator Barrasso, for his opening statement. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN BARRASSO, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM WYOMING 

Senator Barrasso. Thank you. Madam Chairwoman. I appre- 
ciate your holding this hearing this afternoon, and I appreciate 
your leadership in signaling the need for greater fiscal responsi- 
bility. 

As you know, members on both sides of the aisle agree that the 
spiraling Federal deficit and increased Government spending need- 
ed to be addressed. That is why Congress, both Democrats and Re- 
publicans, passed the bipartisan Budget Control Act, which in- 
cluded sequestration. In light of widely shared concerns over the 
Federal deficit, all agencies have been called upon to control spend- 
ing. 

We have also recognized that the Federal Government has im- 
portant responsibilities in Indian Country. So it is even more im- 
portant that we examine agency decisions or priorities and efficient 
use of taxpayer funds. To that end I welcome our witnesses, and 
look forward to their testimony. 
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I would like to take a second, Madam Chairwoman, just to recog- 
nize Darwin St. Clair, who is here joining us. He is representing 
the Eastern Shoshone Trihe in Wyoming, and he is Chairman of 
the Shoshone Business Council. Welcome, Chairman St. Clair. 

Thank you. Madam Chairwoman. 

The Chairwoman. Thank you. Thank you. Senator Barrasso. 

Are there other opening statements? Senator Franken. 

STATEMENT OF HON. AL FRANKEN, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM MINNESOTA 

Senator Franken. Madam Chair, thank you. Thank you. Chair- 
woman Cantwell, for holding this very important hearing. And 
thank you to the witnesses for coming here today, especially Chair- 
woman Karen Diver from the Fond du Lac Band of the Chippewa. 

The timing of this hearing to discuss the impact of sequestration 
on Indian Country couldn’t come at a better time, because if we are 
going to end sequestration, the opportunity is coming up in the 
next few weeks. I asked tribal leaders in Minnesota to join me at 
a roundtable three weeks ago. The stories of the consequences of 
the sequester profoundly affected me. I have been meeting with a 
number of Minnesota’s tribal leaders this week in Washington. I 
know Chairwoman Diver will share some of her tribe’s experiences. 

I would like to share one other from the roundtable. One that hit 
me particularly hard was from the Red Lake Band of the Ojibwe. 
It illustrates the real effects of this sequester very powerfully. Re- 
cent departures left two vacancies for mental health counselors at 
Red Lake Schools, left two vacancies. But because of the sequestra- 
tion, the school couldn’t afford to fill those vacancies this year. 
What happened in the absence of those counselors, I am sad to say, 
is that two 14 year old students committed suicide. If sequestration 
is allowed to continue into next year, the remaining six mental 
health counselors will be let go. 

You may all recall that Red Lake was the site of a school shoot- 
ing in 2005, when a mentally disturbed teen shot and killed a secu- 
rity guard, a teacher and five students. The representative from 
the roundtable from Red Lake, at the roundtable I held, told me 
that after that shooting, the shooting back in 2005, President Bush 
promised Red Lake that they would not be forgotten. Given the re- 
cent deaths at the school, he feels that promise has been broken, 
and it has been broken because of sequestration. 

Sequestration is a policy that was never meant to go into effect. 
It was meant to be so extreme that it would force a tough com- 
promise. Yet it did go into effect, and some may say that it hasn’t 
been that bad and that we should just allow the cuts to stay in 
place. I challenge those voices to visit Red Lake or any of the hun- 
dreds of tribal communities that have been hit so hard by these 
cuts. We will hear testimony about that today. 

It is just as extreme as it was intended to be. It is something 
that we have to stop. 

Thank you. Chairman Cantwell, and thank you to all our wit- 
nesses today. 

The Chairwoman. Senator Udall? 
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STATEMENT OF HON. TOM UDALL, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM NEW MEXICO 

Senator Udall. Thank you, Chairwoman Cantwell, and Vice 
Chairman Barrasso, for paying attention to this issue and also for 
focusing this hearing on what I think is an extremely important 
issue. 

Senator Franken, what you said, the same is true in New Mex- 
ico. We have communities that have suicides and they need help. 
And sequestration has damaged them. So people should know, 
across the Country this is having a big, big impact. 

Sequestration and contract support costs are pressing issues for 
Indian Country, two issues I have been hearing consistently from 
the tribes over the past year. I would like to echo the sentiment 
heard here today and across Indian Country that tribal programs 
should be exempted from sequestration, especially the Indian 
Health Service. It is shameful that IHS is the only direct Federal 
medical service agency not exempted in some way from sequestra- 
tion. In negotiating sequestration. Congress hoped to protect the 
most vulnerable individuals in our Nation. In Indian Country, we 
fell woefully short. 

Let’s just remember, over and over it was said sequestration was 
going to protect the vulnerable. We did not do that when it came 
to the Nation’s tribes. 

This hearing is an important opportunity for tribal leaders to 
make Congress aware of the impact of sequestration on their con- 
stituents and on already chronically under-funded programs. Con- 
tract support costs are a vital part of tribal self-determination and 
self-governance. I think everyone here today can confidently ac- 
knowledge the positive outcomes that have resulted from tribes 
having the option to contract and carry out their own services. 

Unfortunately, funding for contract support costs has consist- 
ently fallen short. This injustice to tribes has been acknowledged 
on multiple occasions by the Supreme Court, most recently the 
Ramah Navajo decision, which came out of New Mexico and which 
Michael Gross and several other attorneys worked on for many 
years. It clearly is a time for Congress, the Administration and 
tribal leaders to identify a clear new path forward, one that will 
allow the success of tribal contracting to continue in a more just 
manner. 

I look forward to buckling down with my colleagues on this Com- 
mittee to help resolve this longstanding issue. I strongly encourage 
the Administration to seriously engage tribal leaders on this issue 
and to work with Congress and Indian Country to identify a mutu- 
ally beneficial way forward. 

Thank you. Madam Chair. I very much appreciate the oppor- 
tunity here. 

The Chairwoman. Any other opening statements? Senator 
Schatz, do you have an opening statement you want to make? 

STATEMENT OF HON. BRIAN SCHATZ, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM HAWAII 

Senator Schatz. Thank you. Chairwoman Cantwell and Vice 
Chair Barrasso, for holding this important hearing. 
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We are all familiar with the health and education disparities, un- 
employment, substandard housing conditions and homelessness 
that our American Indian, Alaska Native and Native Hawaiian 
communities face. The United States has a duty to uphold its trust 
responsibilities to Native people in good times and in challenging 
times. Yet as today’s testimony will illustrate, there is a large gulf 
between promises made and promises kept. The failure to fully pay 
for contract support costs is creating a fiscal and human crisis in 
Indian Country. That is why I oppose capping contract support cost 
accounts, because inadequate reimbursement threatens the ability 
of tribal governments to maintain already underfunded safety net 
programs. These programs are vital to the everyday lives of tribal 
members. And the blunt sequestration cuts are already devastating 
Native communities. 

At the Tribal Nations conference yesterday. Secretary Sebelius 
said that under the sequester, 3,000 fewer Indian Health Service 
patients would be admitted to hospitals. Hospitals would have to 
turn away close to 800,000 IHS patients from important procedures 
like diabetes and cancer screenings, primary care visits and vac- 
cinations for well-baby visits for Native Children. When people talk 
about the sequester, we need to fully understand the human price 
that this policy is exacting in Native communities. We cannot allow 
them to bear a disproportionate burden because of cuts that were 
never supposed to go into effect in the first place. We need to work 
to ensure that the trust relationship between the United States 
and all Native Americans is strong and that this relationship is 
guided by the policies of self-determination and self-governance. 

So I look forward to hearing from our witnesses, and we can 
work together on a solution to this. 

The Chairwoman. Senator Tester? 

STATEMENT OF HON. JON TESTER, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM MONTANA 

Senator Tester. Thank you. Madam Chair. My comments will be 
brief, because I think most of them have been covered by previous 
speakers, yourself included. I do want to thank the Chair and the 
ranking Member for having this hearing. And I want to thank the 
folks who traveled such a great distance to be here today. I very 
much appreciate that. I want to thank the folks from the Adminis- 
tration for being here to talk about the impacts and delays and 
cuts of fulfilling contract support costs. In addition, the impacts of 
sequestration. 

The stories have been told in Minnesota, New Mexico, they are 
probably not much different anywhere else in the Country, includ- 
ing Montana. They have been draconian in nature. The only thing 
I would like to point out is that the Supreme Court has ruled that 
the Federal Government must fulfill its trust responsibility to our 
tribal nations. We need to take that ruling seriously as we move 
forward. Sequestration didn’t work out the way people had in- 
tended, as Senator Franken had said, these cuts were so bad that 
we were hoping the Supercommittee could come up with a better 
solution. Unfortunately the rules of the field weren’t explained be- 
fore this bill was voted on. 
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With that, I look forward to hearing from the witnesses. Thank 
you, Madam Chair. 

The Chairwoman. Thank you. Does anybody else have an open- 
ing statement? Yes, Senator Murkowski. 

STATEMENT OF HON. LISA MURKOWSKI, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM ALASKA 

Senator Murkowski. Very briefly. Madam Chairman. And I ap- 
preciate the comments that my colleagues from Montana just 
made, reminding us of not only the contractual responsibility that 
we have with contract support costs, but with the Supreme Court 
decision coming out in Ramah, it is clear, it is unequivocal, it is 
just right there. The fact that we are continuing to bring this up 
before members of the Administration I find very, very frustrating. 
I have had an opportunity to express that to both Dr. Roubideaux 
and Mr. Washburn. I think you certainly know where Alaskans are 
coming from on this. They have made it very, very clear. 

I listened very intently yesterday at the tribal summit when the 
President spoke. I went there specifically to hear what he was 
going to say on the issue of contract support costs. What I heard 
him say is, we have heard you loud and clear, but we are still 
working to find the answers. I don’t think we need to work to find 
any answers. I think that the court laid it out very, very clearly. 
It said that full reimbursement will be provided. So we have to 
make that happen within that budget. We have to make that pri- 
ority. 

I too have stories for the record about the impact of sequestration 
on tribal programs in my State. The regional health provider in Ju- 
neau had to close its alcohol treatment facility. Up in the YK Delta, 
the regional health provider laid off 20 employees, permanently 
closed 40 vacant positions. They reduced services for elders. The 
impacts of sequestration means that tribes will not be able to re- 
duce waiting times at emergency rooms, outpatient, dental clinics. 

The impact, I think we recognize, has been significant. I would 
ask. Madam Chairman, that I be able to submit for the record com- 
ments that we have received from Tribes around the State as well 
as from the Association of Village Council Presidents and stories 
from the Kawerak Region on the impacts of sequestration of tribal 
programs. I will look forward to the comments not only from Mr. 
Washburn and Dr. Roubideaux, but the panel later this afternoon. 
Thank you for the hearing. 

The Chairwoman. Thank you. Without objection, we will add 
that to the record. 

Now we will turn to our witnesses. Thank you for being here 
today. I know it has been a busy week. Assistant Secretary 
Washburn, for the U.S. Department of Interior and Acting Director 
of the Indian Health Service, Yvette Roubideaux, thank you both 
for being here and we look forward to your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF HON. KEVIN WASHBURN, ASSISTANT 

SECRETARY— INDIAN AFFAIRS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE 

INTERIOR 

Mr. Washburn. Thank you. Madam Chair and Mr. Vice Chair, 
and the rest of the Committee, thank you for having us here. We 
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did have the tribal nations conference yesterday and Senator Mur- 
kowski and Senator Heitkamp were both there. It was good to see 
them. We really appreciate the support from Capitol Hill. 

Thirteen cabinet secretaries were also there hearing from tribes, 
and 300 plus tribal leaders, I believe, was the final count, some- 
thing like that. We did hear loud and clear from tribes on numer- 
ous issues. Certainly contract support costs were one of the issues 
that we heard a lot about. My boss. Secretary Sally Jewell, said 
from the podium that she heard loud and clear that tribes want 
full funding of contract support costs. I think I probably don’t need 
to say too much more about that, because that is what we heard. 
We will be working further to address those issues. 

We did not consult with tribes before we came up with the ap- 
proach that we put in the Green Book this year. That is not the 
way we should be doing business, so we have been scurrying 
around working to consult afterward. We have heard from tribes, 
they don’t like the approach that was used in the Green Book. So 
we are regrouping and trying to figure out how to go forward. We 
have had very productive conversations with tribal leaders, and we 
have reinstituted our contract support costs work group, and we 
have had a consultation session and have had a lot of informal con- 
versations. We are grateful for that. We certainly got a conversa- 
tion going and we need to figure out a better way through this, ob- 
viously. 

So let me turn to sequestration. Sequestration really is getting 
to be a serious problem. Tribes are now, I think when sequestra- 
tion first hit, several months ago, we didn’t really know what the 
outcomes were going to be. But now we are really starting to feel 
them, as tribes have had to live with these cuts for a while now. 
It was $119 million less from our budget that was split about even- 
ly between direct service tribes and self-governance tribes. And on 
your panel, you have five tribes that are self-governance tribes, and 
the sixth, Mississippi Band of Choctaw, actually does a lot of their 
own work, too. They do self-determination contracts and have trib- 
ally-controlled schools. So they are in essence in the same boat, 
they have a lot of contracts with the Federal Government. 

So for all these tribes that are going to be represented, they have 
all seen a cut of 5 percent in their budgets, their appropriations. 
And we face a looming cut of another 2.2 percent on January 15 
if there isn’t something done under the Budget Control Act. So that 
will be a total of $170 million cut that we have had to deal with 
over the course of a year. 

And that sounds scary. The only thing scarier is the House-pro- 
posed budget, because it would cut Indian Affairs’ budget more 
than $200 million. So that really terrifies us, because we aren’t 
doing the job we need to do with what has happened already. 

So we really hope that the Conference Committee will come up 
with a good proposal. We appreciate the Senate’s leadership, be- 
cause the Senate’s budget is much better for Indian Country. We 
hope that you negotiate well on behalf of Indian tribes in the Con- 
ference Committee. And we will be in a much better place. 

Let me just tell you that the House budget, what it would do is, 
it fully funds school construction, which I know Senator Franken 
will be happy about. And it fully funds contract support costs. 
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which many people will he happy about. But with the overall $200 
million cut, it does all of that with a 19 percent across the board 
cut to virtually every other line in our budget. Nineteen percent. 
We just dealt with a 5 percent cut, and it was debilitating. As Sen- 
ator Udall and Senator Franken and Senator Tester said, we just 
can’t live with a cut that is four times that amount. That is what 
would happen if the House budget became the law. Just to give you 
a sense, it would cut $60 million from law enforcement. 

So we are in a terrible time. We are grateful for the leadership. 
I know that each of the people on this Committee are advocates for 
Indian Country. We are grateful for that, because we really need 
it right now. 

So why don’t I stop there, and I am happy to answer questions, 
any questions you have about the budget or about contract support 
costs. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Washburn follows:] 

Prepahed Statement of Hon. Kevin Washburn, Assistant Secretary — Indian 
Affairs, U.S. Department of the Interior 

Good afternoon, Chairwoman Cantwell, Vice Chairman Barrasso, and Members of 
the Committee. Thank you for the opportunity to provide a statement on behalf of 
the Department of the Interior (Department) at this oversight hearing on “Contract 
Support Costs and Sequestration: Fiscal Crisis in Indian Country.” 

As the Assistant Secretary for Indian Affairs, I have the responsibility to oversee 
the numerous programs within the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) and the Bureau 
of Indian Education (BIE), along with other programs within the immediate Office 
of the Assistant Secretary for Indian Affairs. The Office of the Assistant Secretary 
for Indian Affairs, BIA, and BIE programs expend over 90 percent of appropriated 
funds at the local level. Of this amount, over 62 percent of the appropriations are 
provided directly to Tribes and tribal organizations through grants, contracts, and 
compacts for Tribes to operate government programs and schools. Indian Affairs’ 
programs serve the more than 1.7 million American Indians and Alaska Natives liv- 
ing on or near Indian reservations. 

Earlier this year I testified on the President’s EY 2014 Budget Request for Indian 
Affairs programs at the Department of the Interior. In that Budget Request, the Ad- 
ministration proposed that the FY 2014 budget for contract support costs (CSC) be 
funded at $231.0 million, and also proposed to fund contract support in an account 
separate from the Operation of Indian Programs account. We stated that this would 
be an increase of $9.8 million over 2012 and would strengthen the capacity of Tribes 
to manage Indian Affairs programs for which they contract. As a result of the 
Salazar v. Ramah Navajo Chapter Supreme Court decision in 2012, the Budget also 
proposed an interim measure requesting that Congress appropriate CSC funding to 
Tribes on a contract-by-contract basis, which was consistent with one of the options 
for Congress identified by the Court. To ensure as much clarity as possible regard- 
ing the level of contract support funding, the Administration provided Congress a 
contract-by-contract funding table for incorporation into the appropriations act on 
June 14, 2013. 

After releasing the President’s Budget Request for FY 2014, we have heard a 
great deal of feedback from Indian Tribes. Indian Affairs held a CSC consultation 
session at the National Congress of American Indians conference in Reno, Nevada, 
on June 25, 2013. We have also heard on several occasions from Tribes at the Tribal 
Interior Budget Council meetings, which are formal meetings for consulting with 
Tribes on proposed budgets, and at the Self-Governance Advisory Committee meet- 
ings. In addition, Indian Affairs, together with the BIA, also reconstituted the BIA’s 
CSC Workgroup. This group is composed of tribal leaders and technical experts who 
are working to improve Indian Affairs policy and practice around these issues. That 
group met in August and had productive meetings. In each of these forums, the Ad- 
ministration has heard from tribal leaders. The Administration also hosted the Trib- 
al Nations Conference this week, where additional outreach efforts were made. 

Currently, the Administration is engaged in the important work of preparing the 
FY 2015 Budget Request. It is our intention to continue to work to find a respon- 
sible solution to the CSC issue. Our discussions with Tribes will continue, and the 
views we hear from Tribes will inform our path forward. 
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We are also dealing with the effects of sequestration on Indian Affairs programs, 
which in FY 2013 cut five percent from every program, project and activity and is 
having lasting effects on Indian programs. Our current budget for FY 2014 is fund- 
ed hy a continuing resolution that extends through January 15, 2014 and continues 
the 2013 post-sequester funding level. This operating level for FY 2014 is $174 mil- 
lion or 6.8 percent helow the 2014 budget request and does not address the addi- 
tional funds we requested for contract support or other important program needs. 
We await the outcome with regard to full year appropriation for Fiscal Year 2014 
and we are working with the Tribes to prudently plan. Our planning scenarios in- 
clude the potential for budget reductions and sequestration. In the meantime, we 
are challenged to undertake the programs we are responsible to execute as we await 
congressional action. We urge Congress to enact a budget that more adequately 
funds Indian programs. 

The effects of sequestration are beginning to be felt more and more, as the cuts 
had immediate impacts in FY 2013 with reductions in hiring, delays and cancella- 
tion of travel and training, and cuts in contracts for maintenance and other needs. 
The impacts will continue to be felt for some time, as the reductions erode capacity 
in direct services programs and in tribally operating programs. Reduced hiring and 
training undercuts the capacity needed and results in significant skills gaps in areas 
including child welfare, early learning programs, energy development, welfare and 
others. The long term effects including erosion of our workforce and, cut backs in 
educational programs and investments in economic development and other areas are 
becoming more apparent, as other witnesses will likely explain. 

Because Indian people are often among the poorest communities in the United 
States, reductions to the budget caused by sequestration has undermined the health 
and safety of some of the most vulnerable segments of society with particular effects 
on children, the elderly, and families. 

Sequestration has undermined the efforts of the BIA and BIE and other federal 
agencies to provide services to meet our trust responsibility to Indian Tribes and 
Indian people. Our employee ranks have thinned substantially as hundreds of staff 
positions have opened through retirement and other forms of attrition and cannot 
be easily filled in the current fiscal scenario. 

This effect has been mirrored for Tribal governments in Indian Country. The se- 
questration reductions have reduced payments to Tribes to perform important fed- 
eral services, undermining tribal self-determination and self-governance and se- 
verely handicapping the ability of Tribes to implement treaty rights and various re- 
source management programs to maintain and restore natural resources in Indian 
Country. Imposing automatic across the board cuts to reduce spending across all 
tribal activities has had immeasurable impacts in the denial of opportunities for a 
self-reliant people. 

In conclusion, I hope the Congress will be able to successfully complete the nego- 
tiations being conducted for resolution of the budget situation so we can return to 
regular order, avoid sequestration, and have certainty in a budget that will ade- 
quately address needs in Indian Country. 

The Chairwoman. Thank you. 

Director Roubideaux, thank you for being here. 

STATEMENT OF HON. YVETTE ROUBIDEAUX, M.D., M.P.H., 

ACTING DIRECTOR, INDIAN HEALTH SERVICE, U.S. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 

Dr. Roubideaux. Thank you, Madam Chairwoman and Vice 
Chairman Barrasso and members of the Senate Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. I am Dr. Yvette Roubideaux, the Acting Director of 
the Indian Health Service. I am very pleased to testify today on 
contract support costs and sequestration. 

I want to start by saying that I am deeply concerned about the 
current fiscal situation and I am very anxious to work with all of 
you on solutions. The impact of sequestration in fiscal year 2013 
was significant for the Indian Health Service. Overall, it was a 
$220 million reduction in IHS’s budget authority. It was estimated 
that that would result in, as Secretary Sebelius mentioned, and as 
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Senator Schatz mentioned, the reduction of 3,000 inpatient admis- 
sions and 804,000 outpatient visits for our patients 

In fiscal year 2013, IHS had to make significant reductions in ad- 
ministrative costs, travel, we had to delay hires, delay purchasing, 
we had to delay planned renovations that were needed in order to 
focus on trying to preserve the IHS mission. Even with all these 
challenges, I want to continue to he a strong advocate for the In- 
dian Health Service budget, and I am anxious to work with you on 
this. I have advocated very strongly within the Administration to 
continue to keep the Indian Health Service to be a priority. 

We need to get the Indian Health Service back on track. We did 
have a series of increases over the last four years. I know that 
tribes are deeply concerned that we are going backwards. I am so 
grateful that the tribes get to tell their story today and have told 
you their story about the budget situation. 

I also want you to know that I have heard your concern about 
contract support costs, and have heard the concerns of tribes. We 
have heard loud and clear that people want solutions. We are here 
and want to work with you on solutions to these issues. Related to 
the appropriations, we have actually increased contract support 
costs 67 percent since fiscal year 2008 and our President’s budget 
includes an increase for contract support costs for fiscal year 2014. 

It also includes increases for other tribal budget priorities, in- 
cluding medical inflation, staff and operating costs for newly con- 
structed facilities and contract health service for referrals. It re- 
flects the challenge of funding all our identified needs and funding 
priorities, especially in this difficult fiscal climate that we face. 

I want you to know I have also heard the input that tribes want 
more consultation and more discussion about solutions for contract 
support costs. We are discussing it in our current area budget for- 
mulation process, and I sent a letter last month to tribes that in- 
cluded an update and initiated a discussion on contract support 
costs to look at the estimates of CSC in the pre-award and negotia- 
tions phase. 

I have met with the IHS tribal self-governance advisory com- 
mittee. I have also met with the IHS direct service tribes advisory 
committee. They have agreed to move forward with this discussion. 
And I have agreed with them to convene the CSC work group to 
make recommendations on this topic. 

I appreciate all the input we have received from tribal leadership 
on working to continue progress on this issue. 

In terms of the past claims, we have heard your input that you 
want us to do everything we can to increase the pace of settlement. 
We have a joint management plan with the tribal lawyers. We have 
instituted a new fast-track alternative process to get offers on the 
table quicker for tribes. I have also recently committed resources 
to increase the number of staff and resources to increase the rate 
of generating initial settlement offers. 

So in summary, I am very deeply concerned about the fiscal situ- 
ation and sequestration. We have heard from tribes on the signifi- 
cant challenges that they are facing and that we are facing as a 
system as well. The President’s budget for fiscal year 2014 as a 
whole replaces sequestration and reduces discretionary spending 
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limits while providing funding consistent with the limits agreed to 
in the bipartisan majority’s and the Budget Control Act of 2011. 

IHS budget in particular would be increased above the sequester 
level and allow IHS to continue to make improvements in health 
care access to quality for American Indian and Alaska Native pa- 
tients. 

I am anxious to work with you to find solutions to this budget 
situation and I know that I want us all to work together so we can 
honor our responsibility to provide health services for American In- 
dians and Alaska Natives that they need and they deserve. 

Thank you, and I am happy to answer questions. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Roubideaux follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Yvette Roubideaux, M.D., M.P.H., Acting 

Director, Indian Health Service, U.S. Department of Health and Human 

Services 

Thank you, Madam Chairwoman, Vice Chairman Barrasso, and Members of the 
Senate Committee on Indian Affairs (Committee). I am Dr. Yvette Roubideaux, the 
Acting Director of the Indian Health Service (IHS). I am pleased to provide testi- 
mony on Contract Support Costs and Sequestration. 

The IHS is an agency within the Department of Health and Human Services 
(HHS) that provides a comprehensive health service delivery system for approxi- 
mately 2 million American Indians and Alaska Natives from 566 federally-recog- 
nized Tribes in 35 states. The IHS system consists of 12 Area offices, which are fur- 
ther divided into 168 Service Units that provide care at the local level. Health serv- 
ices are provided directly by the IHS, through tribally-contracted and operated 
health programs, through services purchased from private providers, and through 
urban Indian health programs. The IHS fiscal year (FY) 2013 discretionary appro- 
priations were $4.1 billion, with approximately $2,028 billion of the IHS appropria- 
tions transferred to Indian Tribes and Tribal Organizations (TATO) through agree- 
ments entered under the Indian Self-Determination and Education Assistance Act 
(ISDEAA). 

The impact of sequestration in FY 2013 was significant for IHS; overall, the $220 
million reduction in IHS’ budget authority for FY 2013 was estimated to result in 
a reduction of 3,000 inpatient admissions and 804,000 outpatient visits for American 
Indians and Alaska Natives (AI/ANs). In FY 2013, IHS made significant reductions 
in administrative costs, travel, and delayed hires, purchasing and planned renova- 
tions to focus on preserving the IHS mission. 

Contract Support Costs 

As authorized in 1975, the ISDEAA provides T/TO the authority to contract with 
the Federal Government to operate programs serving eligible persons and to receive 
not less than the amount of funding that the Secretary would have otherwise pro- 
vided for her direct operation of the program (also known as the “Secretarial 
amount”). The 1988 amendments to that law added Contract Support Costs (CSC) 
as a second category of funding to ISDEAA agreements. CSC covers additional ac- 
tivities that T/TOs must perform in support of the programs, services, functions, and 
activities (PSFAs) administered under their ISDEAA agreements which the Govern- 
ment did not perform or did not otherwise fund through the Secretarial amount. 25 
U.S.C. 4 450j-l(a)(2). CSC is not a simple indirect rate or percentage of funding re- 
ceived, though the calculation of one category of CSC — indirect CSC — can rely, in 
part, on the TATO’s negotiated indirect cost rate agreement. The ISDEAA does not 
establish the methodology for calculating CSC; but, the statute is clear that CSC 
must be reasonable, non-duplicative, prudent and necessary to carrying out the 
PSFAs in the ISDEAA agreement. 

The IHS administers CSC funding under a policy established in 1992. The policy 
was developed through extensive consultation with and participation by Tribes and 
has been amended based on that consultation, most recently in 2007. In FY 2011 
and FY 2012, IHS made significant improvements to the IHS business practices as- 
sociated with the CSC policy to ensure fair and consistent application of the CSC 
policy across all Tribes, including Tribal data verification. 
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Contract Support Cost Funding 

The IHS paid about $447.8 million in CSC to TATO in FY 2013, which is a 67 
percent increase over the FY 2008 funding level. The President’s Budget request for 
FY 2014 provides about $477.2 million for CSC, including $500,000 for new and ex- 
panded ISDEAA agreements. The FY 2014 President’s Budget also requests in- 
creases for other Tribal budget priorities including medical inflation, staff and oper- 
ating costs for newly constructed facilities, and Contract Health Service, and reflects 
the challenge of funding all identified needs and funding priorities, especially in the 
difficult fiscal climate we currently face. 

The FY 2014 President’s Budget request also proposed adopting a new approach 
to funding CSC in light of the Supreme Court’s decision in Salazar v. Ramah Nav- 
ajo Chapter in 2012. Consistent with one of the options identified by the Supreme 
Court, the President’s request proposes new appropriations language that creates a 
line-item appropriation with a maximum amount of CSC funding available for each 
ISDEAA agreement. Three of the other options identified by the Supreme Court in- 
volve amending the ISDEAA. 

Tribes have expressed concerns about the approach proposed in the FY 2014 
President’s Budget and have emphasized that full funding of CSC is their desired 
result. The Administration considers the FY 2014 budget proposal to be an interim 
measure, and has been consulting with Tribes on a long-term solution and request- 
ing input through several forums and communications. And, as the President stated 
at the Tribal Nation’s Conference, he hears the frustration of the Tribes and will 
work with Tribes on a solution. 

More specifically, each IHS Area Office has been requested to submit rec- 
ommendations from the Tribes participating in the FY 2016 IHS Tribal Budget For- 
mulation sessions occurring this fall. 

On September 9, 2013, I sent a letter to Tribes that included an update on CSC 
and initiated a discussion on calculation of estimates of CSC in the pre-award or 
negotiations context. As planned, I have met with the Tribal leadership in the IHS 
Tribal Self-Governance Advisory Committee and the IHS Direct Service Tribal Advi- 
sory Committee, and we had productive discussions on the topic of CSC and agreed 
to move forward with a charge to the IHS CSC Workgroup to make recommenda- 
tions on this topic. We are hopeful that greater agreement on how to calculate esti- 
mates of CSC in the pre-award context will help with more efficiency in all other 
phases of the CSC process. I appreciate all the input we have received from Tribal 
leadership, and we are working to continue progress on this issue. 

Contract Disputes Act Claims for CSC in Past Years 

In terms of Contract Disputes Act (CDA) claims for unpaid CSC in past years, 
the IHS continues to make progress and to prioritize the resolution of claims pre- 
sented to the agency in the most efficient manner and through settlement wherever 
possible. We have moved forward with a joint case management plan, agreed upon 
by both IHS and the TATOs, for exploring settlement of all CSC claims on appeal 
to the Civilian Board of Contract Appeals. In response to input from Tribes, the IHS 
also announced in June 2013 two procedural options for resolving claims for unpaid 
CSC in past years: 

• Traditional procedure. Under this option, the IHS and the Tribe will have in- 
depth discussions of the Tribe’s claims and share documentation in an effort to 
reach agreement on a final amount of unpaid CSC. The benefit of this option 
is that the mutual exchange of information and documentation ensures the 
highest level of confidence in the final agreed-upon amount. 

• Alternative procedure. Under this option, a Tribe can request that the IHS per- 
form the same costs-incurred analysis based on the agency’s documentation and 
then make a one-time, non-negotiable offer to settle the Tribe’s claim(s). The 
Tribe may choose to settle for the offered amount and resolve the claim(s). The 
Tribe may also choose to reject the offer and instead return to the traditional 
in-depth option. The benefit of this option is it is less time-consuming for Tribes. 

Regardless of the process selected, the IHS will seek to ensure the agency consist- 
ently determines the appropriate CSC amount for each claim. IHS also recently 
committed more resources to the claims process to increase the rate of generating 
initial settlement offers. Currently, there are approximately 60 settlement offers on 
the table in both informal and formal settlement discussions, and many more in 
progress. 

Sequestration 

At this time, IHS faces uncertainty about its funding level for FY 2014 as we 
await full-year FY 2014 appropriations. The impact of sequestration in FY 2013 was 
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significant for IHS; overall, the $220 million reduction in IHS’ budget authority for 
FY 2013 was estimated to result in a reduction of 3,000 inpatient admissions and 
804,000 outpatient visits for American Indians and Alaska Natives (AI/ANs). In FY 
2013, IHS made significant reductions in administrative costs, travel, and delayed 
hires, purchasing and planned renovations to focus on preserving the IHS mission. 

One of the most significant challenges we face is the potential future impact of 
reductions to the discretionary spending limits and sequestration on IHS. Tribes 
have expressed their concern and disappointment that our recent progress on in- 
creases to the IHS budget is being reduced by having to absorb the cuts from se- 
questration. The FY 2014 President’s Budget proposal as a whole replaces seques- 
tration and reductions to the discretionary spending limits, while providing funding 
consistent with the discretionary spending limits agreed to by bipartisan majorities 
in the Budget Control Act of 2011. The IHS budget in particular would be increased 
above the sequestered level in FY 2013, and allow the IHS to continue making im- 
provements to health care access and quality for our AI/AN patients. 

IHS has the solemn responsibility to honor the federal trust responsibility and to 
carry out health care programs for AI/ANs, including through ISDEAA agreements, 
and remains committed to ensuring that our AI/AN patients and communities re- 
ceive the quality health care that they need and deserve. 

Thank you and I am happy to answer questions. 

The Chairwoman. Thank you, and again, we appreciate both the 
witnesses being here. 

My first question is to both of you. I know that you might think 
Director Roubideaux needs to answer this, but why do we have se- 
questration that protects Medicaid and Medicare but not Indian 
Health Service? 

Dr. Roubideaux. I don’t know the answer to that. 

The Chairwoman. So in the Administration budget, are you talk- 
ing about proposing a change to that for next year? 

Dr. Roubideaux. Well, I have heard that there are proposals to 
protect the Indian Health Service, to exempt them from sequestra- 
tion. Those proposals are being discussed in Congress and the 
tribes have indicated their support for them. 

The Chairwoman. What does the Administration think? 

Dr. Roubideaux. The Administration’s approach is that we think 
sequestration is a bad idea and we want it to be eliminated. So we 
are willing to work with you on this issue. 

The Chairwoman. What I would appreciate is an answer from 
whether the Administration supports protecting Indian Health 
Services the same way they protect Medicaid and Medicare. So if 
you could get us an answer yes or no on that, that would be very 
helpful. 

Dr. Roubideaux. The Administration supports eliminating se- 
questration for the Indian Health Service as well as all other tribal 
programs and all of their programs. 

The Chairwoman. While we are doing sequestration, does the 
Administration believe you need to protect Indian Health Services 
just like we protect health care under Medicaid and Medicare? 

Dr. Roubideaux. I guess I have not asked that question to them. 
I will and I will bring that back to you. 

The Chairwoman. Thank you. Assistant Secretary Washburn, do 
you have any comments about that question? 

Mr. Washburn. I also don’t have an answer for you. Certainly 
I think that it is true that what sequestration did is, in some re- 
spects the Budget Control Act attempted to protect the most vul- 
nerable, and it did not do that in Indian Country, that is for sure. 
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That would seem to be inconsistent with what was said at that 
time, as Senator Udall said. 

The Chairwoman. Okay. Back to the contract support costs. 
What do you think the estimate is that the Department of Interior 
owes tribes? 

Mr. Washburn. As far as past claims? 

The Chairwoman. Yes. 

Mr. Washburn. I don’t know what that answer is. And frankly, 
I am not sure that anyone knows what that is for sure. That really 
is the key question because liability was determined in the Ramah 
case. The liability is clear, the fact of liability. The question is how 
much. That is the golden number, that is the number we need to 
know to know how much to settle for. 

The Chairwoman. Let’s ask this. Are we talking about millions 
or billions here? 

Mr. Washburn. It is at least in the hundreds of millions, I would 
venture to guess. But again, it is an estimate. The way we are 
going about it, and when I say we, I mean the plaintiffs and the 
Federal Government are working together on a sampling method 
so that they don’t have to prove up every single actual cost that 
the tribes bore, but that they can come up with a method for esti- 
mating what the costs would be. As you noted in your opening 
statement, we have one large class action encompassing essentially 
every tribe that has a contract. And we are working with the plain- 
tiffs to determine if there is a formula that we can use to estimate. 

I am confident that it is in the hundreds of millions and it may 
well exceed a billion dollars. 

The Chairwoman. I definitely think it exceeds a billion dollars 
from estimates that I have seen. So I don’t think it is in the hun- 
dreds of millions. We probably wouldn’t have everybody sitting 
here as members frustrated over the lack of progress on contract 
support if it really was in the hundreds of millions. I think we have 
a lot of people paying attention because it is a larger number. 

But I am trying to get your viewpoint on whether these claims 
can be paid out of the judgment fund that exists. 

Mr. Washburn. Well, let me say this. And I didn’t mean to be 
lowballing or anything, I just don’t know. And I don’t want to be 
presuming anything. I view this as the same scale as Cobell. And 
Cobell was a multi-billion dollar settlement. I think this is just as 
important as Cobell, and the principles also are very important. It 
is my understanding that for past claims, the judgment fund is 
available for these claims. And that is the assumption I have been 
bringing to everything I have been hearing about this. There is a 
question about how the judgment fund works going forward. I 
think that is why the, well, there is the interest in the Administra- 
tion to come up with a solution that doesn’t create yawning liability 
indefinitely in the future. 

So there is, I guess that is the reason, one of the reasons for the 
Administration’s approach that it took in this case. 

The Chairwoman. My time is running out. I want to get to my 
colleagues. But I guess the way I look at it is, liability, as you said, 
has been determined. You and I may be quibbling about the 
amount, but my guess is that at least it is that billion dollar mark. 
You are saying it can come out of the judgment fund, which has 
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funds. So now it is really just the process of determining how to 
get that done. I personally believe something like a special master 
would get it done faster than what we are doing and get some seri- 
ous expertise on how to settle these claims in the process. But we 
will leave that to another round of questioning and I will turn to 
my colleague, the Vice Chairman. 

Senator Barrasso. Thank you, Madam Chairwoman. I have to 
agree with you, that was going to be my first question, just to fol- 
low your line of questioning. Written testimony from our second 
panel of witnesses today indicates that there are several thousand 
contract support cost claims pending with the agencies, close to 
9,000 for the Bureau of Indian Affairs claims, nearly 1,600 from 
the Indian Health Service, with years left to settle them. So we are 
going to get recommendations that a special master be appointed 
to handle these contract support cost claims. 

The question is, what do you think of this recommendation? 

Mr. Washburn. Well, let me say this. This is a matter in litiga- 
tion and I don’t intend to dodge. But we didn’t have a whole lot 
of time to prepare for this hearing, because we had so much going 
on this week. So that question wasn’t posed to me and I didn’t talk 
about it with anybody else. So my answer wouldn’t be very useful 
to you, because it hasn’t been vetted with anyone else in the Ad- 
ministration. We are certainly open to solutions that might help. 

I have had regular briefings about the settlement discussions. 
And my sense is that the class counsel and my team have been 
making productive progress. So again, we are open to solutions, if 
they don’t believe that is true. 

Senator Barrasso. In spite of the concerns that you didn’t have 
enough time to deal with that, I would like to leave this as a writ- 
ten question to you as you go back and get that answer and get 
back to me as a direct follow-up, not waiting for another hearing 
but a direct follow-up. 

Dr. Roubideaux, according to the National Congress of American 
Indians, both BIA and the Indian Health Service are essentially re- 
evaluating these contracts and court cost claims. Since both agen- 
cies are required to report on these claims each year to Congress, 
presumably you already know what the claims are and for what 
amounts. Can you explain the need for reassessment of the claims? 

Dr. Roubideaux. Well, I think you may know that the claims 
and the amount are a topic of the litigation. So I am not at liberty 
to discuss that in detail. But we have heard the input from the 
tribe about the claim estimates and all the other numbers, and we 
are discussing those. 

Senator Barrasso. You have testified on several occasions before 
this committee regarding the need for tribal consultation. In writ- 
ten testimony, Jefferson Keel, and he is here with us, indicates 
that the Indian Health Service seems inclined to raise the Federal 
Advisory Committee Act as an impediment to robust consultation. 
Can you explain how, in your opinion, the Federal Advisory Com- 
mittee applies in tribal consultation? 

Dr. Roubideaux. I am sorry Mr. Keel feels that way. The Fed- 
eral Advisory Committee Act has an intergovernmental exception, 
which allows for groups of governmental officials to have delibera- 
tions that are not open to the public. We do like to preserve that 
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ability to have frank and honest and open discussions with tribes. 
So I would not want anybody to think that we were trying to im- 
pede conversation around that. What happens is that if you don’t 
follow the rules of the intergovernmental exception, the delibera- 
tions and recommendations from the committee, as my lawyers tell 
me, could be challenged in court. We wouldn’t want those delibera- 
tions to have problems in the future. 

So it was really wanting to make sure that those recommenda- 
tions would stand the test of time. 

Senator Barrasso. So then does the Indian Health Service, are 
you inclined to raise the Federal Advisory Committee Act as an im- 
pediment to robust consultation, regardless of how he feels about 
it? Is that what the inclination would be at the Indian Health Serv- 
ice? 

Dr. Roubideaux. No, not at all. That is not our intention at all. 
We just want to make sure that the recommendations stand the 
test of time. That is why we want to make sure that we have all 
the documentation in place, so that these are intergovernmental 
representatives. And now that I have been able to explain that to 
tribes, the committees have told me that they understand it. 

Senator Barrasso. Thank you. Thank you. Madam Chairwoman. 

The Chairwoman. Thank you. Senator Barrasso. Senator Tester? 

Senator Tester. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

Just for the record, and this can be for either one of you, who 
made the determination to put caps on contract support costs? Was 
that done by the Department? Was that done by the Secretary of 
Interior? Was that done by somebody outside the Department? 

Mr. Washburn. Senator Tester, you put us in a very awkward 
position when you ask questions like that, which I know you don’t 
mind doing. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Washburn. I have to own that decision, and I will take re- 
sponsibility for that decision, because I am the one who is testi- 
fying for the Administration. 

Senator Tester. Could you tell me why you made that decision? 
There must be a reason for it. 

Mr. Washburn. Well, it is a difficult decision. It is not something 
that makes a lot of sense, in many respects, for either agency. We 
have hundreds of contracts with Indian tribes, and having to figure 
out even a cap amount for each one of them is a nearly herculean 
task. We have accountants who we would rather be using for much 
more productive work. 

But I gather that the concern is with sort of the indefinite liabil- 
ity going forward that the Ramah case creates. Again, it was done 
without any consultation, and that is not usually the way we do 
business, especially at Interior. So we know that we have a con- 
sultation policy when we are making important decisions like this. 
We are doing our best to go ahead and proceed with the consulta- 
tion. 

Senator Tester. That is fine. 

Mr. Assistant Secretary, probably nobody in this room knows 
trust responsibility better than you, truthfully. And don’t let me 
put words in your mouth, but I think you guys have been dealing 
with a continuing resolution at Interior for how many years? 
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Mr. Washburn. Well, the better part of 10 years, I would say. 

Senator Tester. The better part of 10 years. And then we have 
put sequestration on top of that, correct? 

Mr. Washburn. That is correct. 

Senator Tester. And that is kind of forced you into this situa- 
tion, right? 

Mr. Washburn. I think it is fair to say that that is certainly part 
of it. There is not enough money to go around, absolutely. 

Senator Tester. That is right. And the fact of the matter is that 
because of the dysfunction in the Senate now, with filibustering 
every little issue that comes down the pipe, we are not able to do 
our job in a way that meets the needs for Indian Country. Would 
you say that is fairly correct? I don’t want to get you into too much 
trouble with the Senate. But you can just say yes or no. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Washburn. I wouldn’t want to leave the House out. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Tester. We will let that stand in the record. 

I appreciate that. I will tell you that I think each one of us up 
here has our own difficulties, and you guys have your own difficul- 
ties. But we have got to be able to appropriate adequate dollars for 
you guys, or you are going to fail every time and you are going be 
in front of this Committee and we are going to be stomping our feet 
and throwing our fists on the table, saying why didn’t you get this 
job done, when in fact you start out in a hole. Truthfully. Your 
head is nodding. 

The question is, I have to ask myself, what can the Administra- 
tion do differently. And has the Administration, has Secretary 
Jewell, has the President of the United States allowed you to advo- 
cate for the programs you feel are important to the extent you need 
to advocate for them? And I don’t want to get you in trouble with 
your bosses, but the truth is that we need to hear from you guys 
on dollar amounts that meet the need. We don’t want to lowball 
dollar amounts, we don’t want to highball dollar amounts. We want 
enough money so you can do things like meet the needs of contract 
support services, meet the needs of Indian Health Service, meet the 
needs of housing, meet the needs of education. The list goes on and 
on. Have you been given the reins, so to speak, to be able to advo- 
cate for what you really believe in? Because I know where your 
heart is. 

Mr. Washburn. Well, we don’t get the budget we dream about, 
we get the budget that we can afford. There is not enough money 
to go around to do all the things that the United States should do, 
in Indian Country or frankly anywhere else, probably. 

Senator Tester. But they are in a little different boat with the 
trust responsibility. 

Mr. Washburn. They certainly are, and the responsibility, the 
duty to Indian Country is far greater. I frequently say, somewhat 
in jest, that until we are willing to give North America back, we 
have certain obligations we need to pay. I truly believe that to be 
true. As a practical matter, it often turns out to be a political ques- 
tion, though, what the extent of those obligations are. 

Senator Tester. Thank you. 
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The Chairwoman. Senator, going back and forth, just to clarify 
how the rules in this Committee work, as a recognition, it is the 
time of the gavel, by seniority and back and forth. Senator Mur- 
kowski, then followed by Senator Franken. 

Senator Murkowski. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

Just to kind of follow up on the points that you were making ini- 
tially, when the Appropriations Committee had its very first hear- 
ing with what was happening with sequestration, I made the case 
at that time with 0MB that tribes should be treated like the other 
Federal health programs that we have for our seniors, for our vet- 
erans. And that they be protected. 

Obviously, they did not take that into consideration. But I am 
sending a letter to the budget conferees, asking them to hold harm- 
less from sequestration the IHS and treat with parity the Indian 
health system as they do with our veterans and Medicare and Med- 
icaid as well. So I look to the trust responsibility we all talk to here 
on this Committee, and I just don’t see how IHS has been kind of 
shunted off into the corner, when we are talking about the respon- 
sibilities that we have from a budgetary perspective. 

I would like to direct a question to you, probably. Assistant Sec- 
retary Washburn, and maybe this is for both. I have never really 
received a satisfactory answer, talking about the Ramah decision 
that came down, then the Administration comes out with a sur- 
prise to this Committee, clearly a surprise to Indian Country, by 
including the budget language capping the amounts of the contract 
support costs, eliminating the ability of tribes to make future 
claims, rather than support the full amount of the contract costs. 
I still am just incredulous that this whole thing took place, and 
that we are still living through this. 

We have been told by the Administration that this was just an 
interim step. And yet I went to work with my counterpart on the 
House side, the former Interior Subcommittee chair Mike Simpson, 
to keep the language out of the current CR, because the Adminis- 
tration was insisting on putting it in. So on the one hand you are 
saying, well, we understand, we hear you, we are listening, but you 
still include it within that current CR. I do understand that you 
have had some consultation with tribes on the matter. You are 
hearing. But I guess I would ask for confirmation that you are 
working on solutions with the tribes on the issue of contract sup- 
port costs. And when I say working on it, I mean to address it now. 

We have budgets that we are all dealing with here. I want to 
know whether or not you are beginning to prepare next year’s 
budget now, what the Administration’s plan is going forward, 
whether you are going to propose the same language you put for- 
ward this year in the budget, capping the contract support costs. 
I would like to understand, I know we are at the tail end of this 
calendar year. But we are beginning this next fiscal year. Where 
are we when it comes to the budget, with contract support costs as 
well as just ensuring that the priorities are there, as well as the 
consultation? 

Dr. Roubideaux. If I may answer this question. I want to reas- 
sure you that we have heard loud and clear the opposition to this 
proposal. We have heard it in many forums, the tribes don’t like 
it. We have heard your opposition as well. And I can guarantee 
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you, both Assistant Secretary Washburn and I have used every op- 
portunity during the budget formulation process to make it clear 
that that is what we are hearing from you and from your col- 
leagues and from the tribes as well. 

Senator Murkowski. How is that going to translate? 

Dr. Roubideaux. The fiscal year 2015 budget is still in formula- 
tion. So I am not at liberty to discuss the President’s budget at this 
time, and I think it is still in process. So I don’t think final deci- 
sions have been made. But I can guarantee you that during the dis- 
cussions we are making sure that the tribes’ positions are being 
discussed. We are making sure that your input is being heard and 
that it is very clear that people are opposed to this idea. 

Senator Murkowski. I was told from our tribal health providers 
that they have gotten confirmation from 0MB that IHS is going to 
be limited to a 2 percent sequestration cut in fiscal year 2014, if 
a sequestration proceeds under the BCA. Is that your under- 
standing? 

Dr. Roubideaux. I am still awaiting the determination of what 
it will be. I think they are waiting for the final appropriations and 
what happens with Congress and the Budget Committee and so on. 

Senator Murkowski. So our tribal health providers actually have 
more information than you do on this? I am just trying to figure 
out where we are going forward. 

Dr. Roubideaux. I have not received the official information 
from 0MB yet on what the final determination will be. So the Ad- 
ministration has not given the official information yet. But I will 
go back and ask for that. 

Senator Murkowski. Like I say, I am trying to work with my 
House counterparts, this is my Appropriations Subcommittee. And 
we are trying to get a firm direction from the Administration on 
this. So when I had to fight to keep the language out of the CR 
that would be detrimental to the tribes when it comes to fulfilling 
the commitment, the promise of the contract support costs, I feel 
like I am fighting the Administration. You all are supposed to be 
working to advance this, you are supposed to be consulting with 
the tribes on this. You say you are listening. I want to see it trans- 
lated into advocating with us on the budget. You can’t put the mon- 
key on our back unless you are willing to step up and be that advo- 
cate with us. 

Dr. Roubideaux. We are absolutely willing to work with you on 
that. And we do think it is likely to be the 2 percent, but officially 
I haven’t received the Administration’s final determination. But I 
will definitely work with you on that. 

Senator Murkowski. Okay, thank you. Thank you. Madam 
Chair. 

The Chairwoman. Senator Franken. And I just want to say, be- 
fore Senator Franken, one of the reasons why we are having this 
hearing today on the larger issue of impacts of sequestration is be- 
cause of Senator Franken’s continued insistence about the impor- 
tance of this issue. I just want to thank him for that. 

Senator Franken. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

Assistant Secretary Washburn, testimony submitted by the Red 
Lake Band points out that over the last decade, the budget for BIA 
has been growing at a much slower rate than that of other agencies 
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within the Department of Interior. Now sequestration is just piling 
on and making it worse. Can you tell me why it seems that Indian 
Affairs gets the short stick from the Administration? I realize you 
are not in charge of the Department. But have you made the case 
to Secretary Jewell that this just can’t continue, you are right, I 
do want to see more school reconstruction. Because it was zeroed 
out last year. Did I hear that right, that we are going to reverse 
that and have some money there for that? But did I hear a 19 per- 
cent decrease? 

Mr. Washburn. Yes. The House budget would fund, I believe, 
$50 million for school construction, so that would take care of three 
schools that we have on our remaining list that need to be recon- 
structed. But yes, it would, to get that money and to otherwise 
reach the cut, it would be a $200 million cut to the Indian Affairs 
overall budget, including a 19 percent across the board cut. 

Senator Franken. We are going to hear testimony from tribal 
leaders in the next panel. But those kinds of cuts are so dev- 
astating, I told you about. Dr. Roubideaux, what happened in Red 
Lake in terms of their losing a mental health counselor and having 
two suicides. I have been working on a bill for mental health in the 
schools, to get more mental health counselors, more psychologists, 
more social workers in the schools. And to hook up, make sure the 
kids have access to the community’s mental health system. 

Can you identify any other funding streams that may be out 
there to help Red Lake make their schools’ mental health depart- 
ment whole? 

Dr. Roubideaux. Yes. In addition to the funding that we provide 
if the tribe manages the behavioral health program, there are other 
resources within the Department of Health and Human Services. 
I would encourage them to contact the SAMHSA to see if there are 
any grants or special funds that might be available to help them 
with some of the mental health issues in that community. 

We also, in the past, as you know, had sought a deployment for 
the crisis situation that was there in the past. Sometimes those 
kinds of things are available for urgent situations. But there may 
be other funding within the Department of Health and Human 
Services. I can go back and talk with my colleagues and see if we 
can identify resources. 

Senator Franken. Mr. Washburn, just in general, when we see 
cuts like this, we see cuts in things like housing. I think Chair- 
woman Diver is going to be speaking to housing cuts, or she did 
in her written testimony. In Indian Country, very often there are 
no shelters, people just move in to some other families’ home, 
maybe a relative’s home, and you have maybe 10 people living in 
a two-bedroom house. And there is in those two families, there is 
a very high likelihood that there is somebody who has some addic- 
tion problem. We are adding problem on top of problem on top of 
problem. How does a kid do his homework? What are we doing? 
Can you just speak to how these problems exacerbate each other 
and they pile on top of one another and it makes it impossible? If 
we have the sequester. Chairwoman Diver testifies that they are 
going to lose Head Start slots. A kid is only three years old once. 

Mr. Washburn. And we will deal with those issues for a lifetime 
if we lose a kid from Head Start. We are going to lose a generation. 
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That is what is possible. It really is that bad. And suicides are defi- 
nitely an outcome of not having the proper personnel to help those 
children. We also lose the ability to investigate harm happening to 
children. All these kinds of things, which Senator Heitkamp, I 
know, is concerned about. Elderly abuse, we don’t have a staff to 
investigate elderly abuse. We pile people into one house together 
where someone has a dysfunctional problem, it definitely just exac- 
erbates the problem even more. These all do work together and 
they create a domino effect, absolutely. Any one of these things is 
bad, but when we take money out of all these different funds, it 
just has an unbearable effect on the overall problem and creates 
many more. 

Senator Franken. Thank you. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

The Chairwoman. Senator Heitkamp? 

STATEMENT OF HON. HEIDI HEITKAMP, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM NORTH DAKOTA 

Senator Heitkamp. Thank you. Madam Chair, and thank you 
both for coming today. 

It is no secret, I am deeply, deeply concerned about the status 
of Native American children in particular, and Native American 
families. This morning I met with some of my tribal council mem- 
bers, heard stories about a one-bedroom, 13 to 15 people sleeping 
on the floor. They roll the mattresses out, pick them up. This is not 
uncommon. So we have, especially for direct service tribes, this is 
so critical. 

The story today should be the headline story in the national 
news. A 19 percent cut is what you are suggesting will happen if 
they reallocate money to school construction? 

Mr. Washburn. If the House budget passes, we would get a 19 
percent cut across the board for everything. The one upside is that 
there would be money for school construction, but it would be a cut 
to virtually everything else. So that is right, that is the House 
budget I was describing. 

Senator Heitkamp. It is not, and that is the point. The point is 
that you are robbing from Peter to pay Paul when there is not 
enough money to do everything. This isn’t Cadillac, this is bare 
subsistence, this is bare existence. These are atrocious, appalling 
conditions that should not happen in this Country. And we need 
advocates, beyond this Committee, we need advocates in the Ad- 
ministration. We went. Senator Murkowski and I sat and listened. 
There was a lot of yes, we hear your concern, yes, we hear your 
concern. I have heard that for a lot of years, yes, we hear your con- 
cern. And nothing happens. We don’t improve the conditions. We 
have to be doing better. 

A point that I want to make that is not made by these numbers, 
which is the growth in population that is being served. Kevin, can 
you tell us, what do you think? Can you give us a number of people 
who, the population that has increased as a result of additional 
births and additional people living on the reservations? So we are 
trying to take these budget cuts against serving more and more 
people. What has been the population growth in Indian Country in 
the United States? 
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Mr. Washburn. I don’t have the exact figures on that. But we 
are a community that has heen growing dramatically. I believe it 
is under 2 million people that we serve. But that is in a very fast- 
growing community. You are right, the money doesn’t stretch. Our 
budget hasn’t been growing as the population has grown. 

Senator Heitkamp. And for Ms. Roubideaux, I am curious about 
your position on Medicaid. One of the stop-gaps that we might be 
able to utilize in terms of expanding capacity for enrolled members 
and tribal members is enrolling more members in Medicaid, which 
would actually help you, because you are a billable agency. Is that 
correct? 

Dr. Roubideaux. Yes. 

Senator Heitkamp. So you can bill if people are on Medicaid, 
plus there is another way to supplement Indian Health Service. So 
what are you doing to promote increased enrollments into the Med- 
icaid system? Do you believe that is a solution? 

Dr. Roubideaux. You are absolutely right, the Medicaid expan- 
sion that is happening in many States, and getting more American 
Indians to enroll in Medicaid in general is critical for our facilities. 
Some of our facilities, approximately half of their budget is third 
party resources. If we can get more of our patients enrolled, it 
means more revenue. 

Senator Heitkamp. So you agree with me that this could be an 
expansion that we need to get parity for Native Americans who are 
within the Indian health system. But my question is, what are you 
doing to encourage those enrollments? 

Dr. Roubideaux. We are doing everything we can. We did train- 
ing with our business office staff to make sure they understand 
how to help with enrollment. We are doing weekly question and an- 
swer telephone calls to make sure they understand. 

Senator Heitkamp. Have we seen an increase in the number of 
enrollments? 

Dr. Roubideaux. I don’t have that information right now, but I 
will get that to you as soon as I can. 

Senator Heitkamp. That would be something that I think would 
be very helpful, because it is a way beyond our budget problems 
right now to expand capacity to provide service plus the ability to 
seek health care beyond the Indian health system, if you are living 
in, let’s say, Fargo, and need to see a doctor, being on Medicaid will 
facilitate that. We won’t get into the system of reimbursement from 
Indian Health, which is incredibly frustrating for my providers. 

So I am just really interested in both of you thinking beyond the 
box on how we can expand capacity. Because even if we double 
these numbers, we still will have people underserved. And so this 
is crisis, and we need to make that point 

The Chairwoman. Thank you. I want to thank both of our wit- 
nesses. I think what you hear today is bipartisan support to fix 
both of these problems. Hopefully you will take that back, and we 
will also get Administration support for fixing those and we can all 
work together. So thank you. Thank you both for being here. 

We are now going to turn to our second panel to continue discus- 
sion on both of these issues. We would like to welcome to the wit- 
ness table the Honorable Brian Cladoosby, President of the Na- 
tional Congress of American Indians; the Honorable Karen Diver, 
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Chairwoman, Fond du Lac of the Lake Superior Chippewa Tribe 
from Minnesota; the Honorable “Bud” Lane, Vice Chairman, Con- 
federated Tribes of Siletz Indians in Oregon; the Honorable Phyliss 
Anderson, who is the Chief of the Mississippi Band of Choctaw In- 
dians; the Honorable Jefferson Keel, Lieutenant Governor from the 
Chickasaw Nation; and the Honorable Aaron Payment, Chairman 
of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians in Sault Ste. 
Marie, Michigan. 

Thank you all for being here today. I want to say a special wel- 
come to the new President of the National Congress of American 
Indians, Brian Cladoosby. We are proud you are a Washingtonian, 
congratulations on your recent election. And we will start with you, 
Brian. 

STATEMENT OF HON. BRIAN CLADOOSBY, PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS 

Mr. Cladoosby. Thank you. Madam Chairman, members of the 
Committee. On behalf of the National Congress of American Indi- 
ans, I would like to thank you for holding this very important hear- 
ing on contract support costs and sequestration. As you know, the 
underpinning of Federal spending in Indian Country is based on 
the treaties that our ancestors signed with the United States Gov- 
ernment. This assistance and goodwill between nations derives 
from the trust relationship and is ingrained with Article I, Section 
8 of the U.S. Constitution. Tribes have shared with NCAI their 
alarm and objections over one, the sequestration reductions to trib- 
al programs and two, the underfunding of contract support costs. 

The current and future sequestration cuts amount to unpaid bills 
in Indian Country which hurt the people who need these services 
the most, the poorest of the poor throughout tribal communities. I 
ask each of you individually, you, the Senate Committee on Indian 
Affairs and members of the United States Senate, where is my 
trustee? I have been asking every single Federal employee and per- 
son who represents the Federal Government this week, are you my 
trustee? And you would be surprised by the varied responses I get 
to that question. Whether you know it or not, when you took the 
oath of office to uphold the Constitution of the United States, you 
took on the obligation of a trustee to care for the interests of tribal 
governments and individual Native Americans and Alaska natives 
in upmost good faith. 

I am disappointed and saddened to report to you that with re- 
gard to the two topics of today’s hearing, the United States is not 
meeting its obligation as a trustee. With regard to contract support 
costs, as the Committee is well aware, the Indian Self-Determina- 
tion Act requires the Federal Government to contract with tribes 
to operate BIA and IHS programs. The Self-Determination Act also 
requires that the contract price must include a negotiated amount 
to cover the tribe’s anticipated fixed overhead costs. Those contract 
support costs cover everything from the cost of property or liability 
insurance to the cost of personnel management systems, legal costs 
and even the cost of the audits Federal law requires us to under- 
take every year. 

Year after year the BIA and the IHS have failed to pay tribal 
governments what they would have paid to any other Federal con- 
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tractor. For years, tribes have filed claims against both agencies 
over their failure to honor the contracts and to pay all of the nego- 
tiated contract support costs that were due. There was a class ac- 
tion lawsuit filed in the 1990s on this issue, and in June of 2012, 
the Supreme Court ruled that the Federal Government was liable 
for the unpaid costs over those years. The Court directed that the 
liability be paid out of the permanent judgment fund. 

The payment has not happened. In fact, as far as NCAI can see, 
nothing has happened. 

The Committee recently posed several questions to the IHS. The 
IHS director responded that close to 1,600 claims are currently 
pending against the agency involving 200 tribes. I am told by the 
lawyers representing the tribes on this issue that the amount owed 
is over $2 billion for both IHS and BIA. As you noted. Madam 
Chair, over the past 16 months, IHS has settled only 16, 16 claims 
settled in 16 months. One percent of the 1,600 claims. At this rate, 
it will take 1,600 months to settle them all, well over 130 years. 

Even if IHS does it at 10 times that rate, it will still take 13 
years to settle all these cases. That pace is totally unacceptable, I 
believe, to everyone in this room. 

Just as the stalled settlement process is contrary to the Indian 
Self-Determination Act, so too is OMB’s effort by the 2014 budget 
process to cut off tribal contract rights. As this Committee is 
aware, 0MB is now pressing for an anomaly in the continuing reso- 
lution that will fund the rest of the fiscal year 2014. The Adminis- 
tration’s proposal, first announced last April, is to cap individual 
contract payments at levels that are lower than the negotiated con- 
tract price that is required to carry out these contacts. 

The purpose behind OMB’s proposal is simply to save money by 
cheating the tribes. And one note. Madam Chair, on this topic, 
even the U.S. Chamber of Commerce joins us in objecting to a pro- 
posed cap because of the precedent it might set for other govern- 
ment contractors. I call this contract support cost a crisis tecause 
that is what it truly is. And I don’t use that term lightly. Behind 
the phrase contract support costs are real services for real people 
in dire need, services that are being cut off because the agencies 
have not honored their contract obligations, services that have been 
reduced because the agencies have treated our contracts as if they 
were discretionary grants. Services that have suffered because the 
agencies preferred to protect their own internal bureaucracies, 
rather than to budget what is due under our contracts. 

NCAI appreciates that some things cannot be fixed in the near 
term, and that some issues may never get the attention that they 
truly need. But the contract support cost is a crisis, and it is one 
that needs to be fixed. The Supreme Court has spoken and the 
time for firm and swift action is now. NCAI respectfully calls upon 
Congress to do everything in its power to see that these challenges 
are met and to see that justice is finally done. The time for delay 
and injustice is over. 

With regard to the second topic for today, the impacts of seques- 
tration on Indian Country, and we have had the opportunity this 
week to meet with Senator Patty Murray and to meet with Rep- 
resentative Paul Ryan, two of the most powerful individuals in 
both houses of Congress, working on the budget. And our ask of 
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them both is to get rid of sequestration. Over close to half a billion 
dollars has been cut last year to our IHS and BIA programs. Re- 
store those. We have asked they restore those numbers. If we are 
looking at a 2 percent cut this year, we ask them to take that 2 
percent cut off the numbers that are being restored, not off the 
numbers that are already currently being cut. We asked those two 
individuals to eliminate that cap, eliminate that cap on contract 
support costs. 

And the big one that I ask you to help us with is to pay IHS a 
year in advance, just like you do with the veterans. There is not 
a reason, a precedent has been set and there is no reason why this 
Congress cannot also enact something like that to make sure that 
IHS is paid for a year in advance. 

So with that, I thank you. I have more to say but I see I had 
better be quiet now so the other panelists have time. If you have 
any questions, I would be more than happy to answer them. Thank 
you very much on behalf of NCAI. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Cladoosby follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Hon. Brian Cladoosby, President, National Congress 

OF American Indians 


Introduction 


On bchiilf of the National Congress of American Indians (NCAQ, I’d like to thank you 
for holding tills timely and important bearing on contract support costs and 
sequestratioa. NCAI is the oldest and largest American Indian organization in the 
United States. Tribal leaders created NCAI In 1944 as a response to termination and 
assimilation policies that threatened the eidstcncc of American Indian and Alaska 
Native irilies. Since then, NCAI lias foughl to preserve die treaty riglits and sovereign 
status of tribal governments, wliDc also ensuring tliat Native people may fully 
participate in the political system. As the most representative organization of American 
Indian tabes, NCAI serves the broad interests of tdbal governments across the nation. 

The Solemn Agreement-s 

The federal government has trust, treaty and statutory obligations to Indian tribes. Tlic 
undetpinning of federal spending in Indian Country is based hr the treaties tliat tribes’ 
ancestors signed witli the US government Tills assistance and goodmil between 
nations derives from the trust relationship, anti is engrained within Article 1, Section 8, 
of the US Constimtion. The sovereignt)^ of Indian tribes is being coinproiiiiscd in part 
due to die lack of the federal government’s duty to honor all of its obligations to Indian 
tribes. Many critical governmental services have been historically underfunded and 
have failed to meet the needs of tribal citizens as documented by the U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights in the Quiet Crisis report, Broken Promises report, by Amnesty 
International’s in their Maze of Injustice report, and gap reports from the Bureau of 
Indian Affeirs and Indian Health Service. 

iIbceat-'iJtaJBiiriiliiigLihg Agreements 

Tribes have shared with NCAI thdr alarm and objections over 1) ongoing sequester 
reductions to tribal programs as well as 2) the underfunding of contract support costs 
(CSC) and proposals to limit or to cue off the right of tribes to be paid their full CSC 
requirements, including the right to secure compensation for any contract 
underpayments. The FY 2013 sequester and future sequester cuts amount to unpaid 
bills in Indian Country, which hurt the people who need these services die most - the 
poorest of the poor throughout tribal cammunidcs. ITiis testimony will outline some 
of those impacts. Undcqiaynncnt of CSC results in the same impact in Indian Country: 
unpaid obligations diat hurt not only those who rely on tribal services but also 
undermine the Indian self-determination policies that this Congress and Administration 
say they so strongly support. 
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Contract Support Costs 

As ihc^ Coiomiticc is well aware, the IncU&n Sdf-Dctenniiiadoii Act requires the govecoment to 
contract with Tribes to operate BIA nnd IHS programs, but it also cuquites that die contract price must 
include a negotiated amount to co^ur the tubes' anticipated Qxed overhead costs. Those contitict 
support costs cover evcrj'thing Etom the cost of property or liability insurance to the costa of pccsonnci 
management systems, legal costs and even the costs of the audita federal law requires Tribes to perform 
every year, Tlicsc arc E:ccd costs, nnd tlicy arc essentially the same thing that odicr goveenment 
contracfocs call “general and administrative costs*' (or“G&A costs**). These costs arc fixed cofitic 
That tnenns if the BIA or II-IS do not pay a IHbc what the contract requires them to pay, then tlie 
Tribe hf‘,s no choice but to take money from somewhere else to cover the costs. Invariably, that means 
less money to provide the actual services being contracted, whetltcr that be health care or law 
cnfocccmont Or employment and education assisinnco. 

The ISOA system may seem complicated, but it isn't. The Act say? that the negotbiwd contract 
support costs must be added in fUll and paid to the Tribe at the beginning of each year The IHS 
Manual and a BIA National Policy Memorandum explain the rules for negotiating those costs. The Act 
dien directs tliat cacb year the agendes must provide a report to Congress CKplaining each Tribe's 
situation and ihu amount fif any) by wliich cadi agpncy underpaid what was owed to the Tribe. Both 
agencies' manuah explain h^iw that unnual report is to be p£e[)a£ed, who is to certify its accuracy, and 
how it is to be UimsmiUcJ to Congress. 

For years. Tribes have had claims pending against both agencies over both agencies* ^ure to honor 
the contracts and to pay all of the negoriated contract support cosh that were due. The Ramah_v. 
Jewell class action lawsuit was filed in 1990, and while Iwo early setdemonts for over IlOO milkon 
setded some early claims, for over a decade most claims for fiscal year 1994 and later years have 
ten^rdned in iidgiarion. Then, in June 2012 the Supreme Court ruled that the government was liable for 
the unpaid costs over those years, and the Court explained tliat the liability would now have to be paid 
cut of the ^ictmancnt Judgment Fund. (That is the fund tlrat Congress established long ago in the 
treasury to cover the payment of successful government contract claims.) 

But payment has not happened. In fiicc, as for ns NCAI can sec, nothing ha^ happened. 

Tlie class acrion lawyers rcccndy reported to NCAI on the lawyers discussions with the Justice 
Department. Altliougli they couldn’t share much information, dicy did explain that there arc close to 
9,000 claim years at issue involving about 500 Tribes and 19 years wocth of contracts (1994-2013). The 
government wants to randomly sample all of those contracts. Then, foe government wants to review 
the audits and books and records of each sampled Tribe, and scrudfii^e what the Tribe spent. (That 
assumes the up to 20-year>old records even exist.) Then, die go vemtnen twill Sgurc out the difference 
between what apent and what foe paid. 

This kind of process is guaranteed to take years and years and is simply unacceplabfo Bui just as 
importantly, it also makes no sense. The Supreme Court looked at just a few of these years (1994- 
2001). The Court explained that the government nnd the Tribes agreed font the Tribes had been 
underpaid by “between 77% and 92% of tribes* aggregate contract support costs’* during those years. 
Ramflh, 132 S- Ct 2181, 21S7. Obviously, die Court raqwered that the remainder of those unpaid 
amounis would now be paid througli the Judgment Fund. That kind of niadi isn't tocket science, and 
it doesn*t require years and years of trying to sample hundreds of contracts in search of non-existent 
payment records. 
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TIm Supteme Court miide it perfectly dent thiit the issue was what did the BIA fail to pay. And the 
answer to chat ques don-' ‘between 77% and 92% of tribes’ aggregate contract support costs" — has 
absolutely nothing to do with how tire Tribes spent anything dse: The government needs to simply 
step up and accept the Supteme Court decision and secure from the Judgment Fund the remainder of 
the ‘Ijetween 77% and 92% of tribes’ aggregate contract support cost^’ that the BIA failed to pay. 

That is what the Supreme Court said. 

The situation on die IHS side is even worse, if that is possible. According Co the IHS Director’s 
answers to recent questions posed by this Committee, dose to l,d00 daim years arc currently pending 
against the agency involving about 200 Tribes and seeking $2 billion, 'iltese indude hundreds of 
unsetded dainis tliat had piled up before the June 2012 Supreme Court decision in the Rnmah case, 
plus hundreds nione that were hied after the Ramah decision and before September 30, 2012. 

NCAI has learned chat of all these claims, over the |3aat Id months IMS has seeded only 16. 'niaris 16 
claims aeulcd in 16 months, or 1% of the 1,600 claims. fTlicse setdeiucnts resolved one or more 
daims ftled by tlie Arctic Slope, Wampanoag, Colville and Poach Band Tribes.) Ac tltis rate, it will take 
1,600 tnonllis to settle tlicm all — wdl over 130 years. If IHS goes 1 0 rimes faster it will still take over 
13 years to settle them all* And If the definition of lunacy is continuing to do something that doesn’t 
work, and just doing it mote, this is lunacy. 

The THS Director recently stated in a public meeting tliat 54 settlement negoustions were underw'ay, I 
am disappointed lo have to report that this is not accurate. Of 20 cases pending In a federal court here 
in Washington, D.C., only one ease is actually headed into a settlement negodaticn (nettt montit). The 
test ate only in the document exchange process. Of 23 cases pending in the U.S. Civilian Board of 
Contract Appeals, it is true that 19 have been listed by IHS as being in a “settlement” sta^, but actual 
settlement negotintions have only occurred in 6. IMS may hjivc plans to engage in 54 settlement 
negodadons sometime in the coming year, but nothing close to that volume of negotiations is 
underway now. 

And what about the other 150 Tribes? Are they supposed to wait to 201 5? 2016? 

Justice delayed truly is justice denied. This kind of obstructionism is justice denied. When die Supreme 
Court has spoken, not just once but /fvrr times — in the Cherokee case, the Ramah case, and die Arctic 
case — then it is time to accept the decision, to deal honestly with the Tribes, and to swiftly wind up the 
claims. 

Just as with the Ramah BIA situation, swift resolution is easily within, reach, I say this because I PIS and 
die Sectetaty have regularly provided the Senate Ptesident and this distinguished Committee with IHS- 
ccctificd and Dcpartmcnt-ccr tilled data detailing precisely how mudt of the negotiated ccpntract 
amounts were, and were not, paid to each Tribe, each year. Widt rite benefit of Itindsighl, did some of 
die Tribes negotiate too low? Probably. Did IHS sometimes negotiate too hjgh? Probably. Buttlie 
amounts wece negotiated, and they were negotiated pursuant to IMS’s very strict guidelines. A deal is a 
deal, and those amounts were then reported to this Committee and to Congicss in certified reports. 
Thcqr were then used for govemment budgeting purposes. And, they were in turn used for the actual 
distributfon of concitict support cost appropriations the following year. It is far too late in the day for 
IHS to start retioactirely cenegotiating these amounts. 
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The issue here, plain and simple, is what did IHS M to pay. The issue is not how the tribes spent the 
lesser flinounts thit tlicyxinarc paid. Attcrtiil,yot/cannotsp^dwiiatyouwexenotpaid. BothIHS 
and tlic BIA scein unable to understand this simple ptoposidoa 

But this Conunittoc understai^ds lliis precise pointy became tills Committee imde it 25 years ago. In 
1988 tills Cominiltec enacted tlic contract support cost provisions of current law, and diat is when it 
also added remedies authorij^tng die Tribes to recover damages from Treasury’s Judgment Fund if 
those contract support cost amounts were not paid. The Committee ertplnined it was doing this 
bescaose it "unacceptable” fur ihe BTA La have successfully argued in tlie past “tliat since tlic 
contractor had not received tiic funds it was cnlidcd to receive, it had also not spent tlicin and, 
diereforc, had not incurred any costts which could be recovered as an indirect cost under die comract.” 
5. Rcj>. 100-274 at p* 37 (1987)* 

What the IHS and the BIA are doing today in the scttJctncnL process is dJrccdy contrary to what this 
Committee intended and what Congress wrote in the Indian Self-Detccminadon Act a quarter century 
ago. As nearly 100 Tribal leaders have stated to the President, it is rime that this Hdg^^don was hfoiight 
to n Orm, final and prompt conclusion. In far more contested situations, the Administration has sctllud 
historic Indian claims, be it die CoMI allotment casc^ the Nez tribal tntst cases, or the 
Indian farmer cases. Tlicrc is no excuse for being less cooperative and more obstnictive when the 
matter has received muldple Supreme Court decisions defLoidvcIy cstablisliing die govetomenris 
liability. 

Just as die stdlcd sccdcmcnt process is contrary to the Indian Self-Determination Act, so too is OMB’s 
effort in the FY 2014 budget process to cut off tribal coneracc rights. As this Committee is aware, 

OMB is now pressing for an "anomal/’ in die continuing resolution or omnibus roeasucc that will fond 
die rest ofEscal year 2014. The Administration’s proposal, Erst announced last April, is to cap 
individual contract payments at levels that arc lower than the negotiated contract price that is ccquircd 
to carry out these contracts. The purpose behind OMB’s pcoposal: simply to save money by dicating 
the Tribes. 

Tills action has infuriated Indian country. Two mondis ago ovec 50 'rdbsd leaders wrote to die 
Appropriations Committees to urge disc diis tnisgutded proposal be rejected. Last month, 13 Senators 
Jed by Senator Dcgich called upon 0MB to withdraw the proposal Ovec 80 Tribes wrote the President 
two weeks ago making a similar call, as has NCi\I by Convention Resolution. 

Rvui the U.S. Chtunbt^r of Camrnurce hais objt:ctt:d la OMB’h propOSil, recognizing tlic d»iigecous 
precedent tliat would be serif die budget is balanced by underpaying government contractors for 
services duly rendered the United States. Nothing less than the federal government’s full faith and 
Credit is cm the line when the govemmcrit looks Ijq aavc money by underpaying contracLots who arc 
pcrfonnlng services. 

'rhe current situation cries out for justice, and it cries out for action from Congress. 

1. Congress should direct the appointment of a Special Master to promptly xesolvu all outstanding 
claims in the R^iniah and IPIS cases. Ken Fdnijerg served effectively jw a maatcr in fat more 
complicated and tragic settings, including the September 11 Victims CompL-nsation Fund and the BP 
Mociaon Gulf Oil Spill cifiims, and he or someone else of his stature should be appointed with the 
necessary authority to resolve the claims. 
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2. Coog£C$s should direct tha: all claims will be settled before June 2014, thc2 ycararttii/ersar)' d«€ of 
the Uflimh decision. Last July 315 1, a bipardsan group of 8 Senaiors Je<l by Senator Begich urged that 
these clnims be M5ci7ed at once. With HttLe to show since then, Congrviis needs to make diis liappcn 

UCAV. 

3. Congress should amend the IS DA to remove any possible debate over what Congress said 25 years 
ago: that the issue in all Uiese eases is the amount agencies failed to pay out of the oxiginiil negotiated 
contract price. As it did 25 years ago. Confess should reject the agencies' ‘"unHCccpiabJc'* argument 
that if die money -svasn^t paid. It wasn’t spent and is dicceforc no longer due. 

4s Congress should rqccl OMB"s countcisitiack on tlic Tribes. As the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
has noted, Amedea is not a place where the government cheats its contractors for services duly 
pccfonincd. American docs not dc&ult on its intern ado nal obligadons, and it must not de^ult on its 
obllgationK to the Tribes either As 13 Senator^ noted to Dicccmr BurwcU on September 30th, llicse 
contiact caps should be \vithdniwci at once. 

To the contrary, now that tlic Supreme Court has spoken, and now that the Supreme Court has 
rciteratod diat tribal contractors are eatided to be paid in full foe die work they do for the United 
States, appeoprktioos muse be provided sufddent to pay them. If underpayments persist, a remedy 
thcougli the Judgment Fund must remain in place. That is die v.’ay It is for other government 
contractors, and there is no basis in law, policy or morality for treating Indian tribal conUaclors 
differently. 

5. Congress should direct the HJA and IHS to maintain an open process for addressing contract 
support cose and related issues witli Tribes and tribal representatives and experts- Consullalion must 
be meaningful, open, detailed and accountable. Tribal department hcad^ and experts cnisr be part of 
die pcoeess, just aa gpvernment mtperts and manager are pan of die process. Tribal government 
lepresieniadvcs must not be forbidden to speo-k or pacddpnte. And if, as IHS has incccasingly claimed, 
the Federal Advisory Comnilttee Act Mmiut how tribal eonsultation can occur, diis Committee should 
secure immediate amendments to time Act so that flill and open and productive consuluiiion is 
possible. 

1 have called die ‘^contract support cosri" issue a crisis because diat is truly wliat it is. Behind those 
three words arc real services for real people in dire need — service* that arc being cut offbecause the 
agencies have not honored thtdr contract obligarions; services that have been reduced bccaiiBC the 
agencies have treated our contmets as if they were discrerionary grants; services that have sufTcred 
because die agencies prefer to protect didr own internal burcauccacies (as the Supreme Court noted in 
the 2005 Chf.rnkee case) than to budget what is due under our conlracia. The impact upon the ‘i'cibes 
1$ even worse when those impacts nrc added on top of the sequester, and when the Bcquestcr rcprescnis 
a cut to what is already only one-hiilf of what is required to meet the health care needs of Indian 
couutcy, and hut a ftsicdon of whtit is needed to deal v-iih housing, education and law enforcement on 
Indian lands. 

NCAI appeedates that some things cannot be Qxed in the near term, and that sotne issues may never 
get the attention they need. But the com wer support cost crisis is not onu of diem. The Supreme 
Court has spoken, and the dme for firm and swift acrion. is now. NCAI respectfully calls upon 
Coogtess to do everytliing in its power to see that fiicse challenges are met and ro see that jiisricc is 
finally done, 'llie time for delay and injustice is over. 
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Common Ground nn Scqnt»srrarinn 

On Oct 17, the President signed legislation that avoided a dangerous default and reopened the 
government after the third-longcst government shutdown in hisioiy, a shuidov/n that in itsdf caused 
much disruption and pain in Indian Country. The government was funded through Jan. 15, 2014, and 
die debt limit was extended until Feb. 7, 2014. Tlic law directed negodators to develop a budget 
Oramework by Dee. 13, wliicli would give Congress a inondi to ftnish FY 2014 spending bills before 
government funding audiocity ends and new sequester cuts take effect on Jan. 15. 

Compadng the budget proposals in the House and Senate, both budget resoludons call for changes to 
the Budget Control Act and to replace sequestmuon. The House fliUy replaces the defense cuts, but 
pays for it by cutting even mote deeply ftom domesdc investments. Howevee, the Senate budget 
replaces all of the secjucster cuts. A majority of tribal trust and treaty obligations are fundt-’d in the 
domestic discretionary budget Tlicsc treaty and trust investments are througliout the federal budget in 
die Departments of Interior, Health and Human Services, Housing and Urban DuvulopincnL, 
Agricullorc, Justice, Environmental! Proccciion Agency, and others. ScquesiratLon is handicapping nil of 
these agencies in their ability to fulfill their duties to iribcs. in FV 2014, non-^efense dtscretionary 
funding will be nearly 18 percent below FY 2010 levels adjusted only for indalion as a result of cuts 
made in the FY 201 1 appropriations pcocesa and the Budget Control Act, includitig sequesuadon. 

TribtiS irijgiy Con^rajiif to replace ac^ticacrat/on and avoid cuidn^ even mare deeply from key 
Jomcadc invcstiJJcnltfj }vJ 2 lch Include the solemn duly to fund die trust responsibill^* If 
Congress eanccls scefucstratioti cuts to defense spendingf the same dolIar’-Zbr- dollar protection 
must be provided to non-defense diseredoriary programs. Congress must not simply replace 
defense sequestration cuts with cuts to non-defense programs. Absent specific cxernpdons for 
BIA, ms, and other tribal programs. Congress must reach a deal to turn oiTsvqucstration 
entirely because it breaks trtist and treaty obligations. 

The United States should be a nation that meets its promises, not only to veterans and dders, but also 
to Indian tribes. Tribal programs arc not charity or an entitlement: tribes prejjaid for tiicsc services. 
Tribes have made some progress in addressing unacceptably inadequate public 8cr\4ccs that most 
Americans routinely take for granted, like law enforcement, education, and infrastruciurc development. 

Federal appropriations for Indian Country programs did not create the national debt. Imposing 
ongoing sequester cuts on Ldbal programs will not balance the federal budget. Whac condnuii^ 
sequester level funding in FY 2014 will do is set back by decades tdbal and nationsil goals and 
objectives foe Icidisin Country to Improve I^alth care, public safety, housing, education, infrasccuccurc 
and economic dcvclopmenL 

I^ss of Critical Governmenral Services 


In their role ns governments, tribes deliver nil the range of services that other governmenu provide: 
Tribal governments maintain the power to determine their own governance nirueturcs and enforce laws 
through police deparunenis and tribal courts. Tribes provide social programs, nrat-fcdponder sendees, 
cduc&tion, workforce development, and natutai resource management, 'flicy also build and maintmt) a 
variety of infrastructure, including roads, bridges, housing, and public building^. Yet, tribes need 
adequate resources to exercise dicir self-determlnadou nnd serve as effective governments. 
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A Closer Look at the Bureau of IndiaTi Affaics 


Tbe BIA provides funding for core mbal govcmmcntJii opecfldons. These government funds provide 
rmich-nccdcd investments in tribai physical, human, and environmental capital. Tl^e amount diat v/as 
provided for non- defense discicdonney progcnins in the Mouse budget tesoLudon was simply v.’ay too 
low forCoogtess to invest in [ridian Country thcw'ay policymakers in the House have said they would 
like to fo r FY 2014. Tl^e trend in B lA fu riding is similar for m any odi cr agen cics that meet trust and 
treaty cbligadons to Indian tribes. 

Accounting for inflation, the House proposed Icvd would drop cridcal tribal governmental sccx'iccs to 
1 9 percent below die FYIQ level (see figure 1). BlA funding even at the Senate proposed level of die 
draft FY 2014 Intedoc appropdadons bill would soil be loiA'cr than the FY 2003 or 1^2006 level. 
Adjusdog for inflauon, the Senate level is still 1 1 percent below FYlO. T/ksc reductions cotnphtdy 
wusc thti ^ins thathuva been made in the fast feur years dial have been supported by both the 
Congress and Adruinistration. 


Pigurel. Bureau of Indiani Affairs, FY200{j~ FV 2014, House versus Senate 



O.I'. Cll & Opdoni 


Source: NCAI Analysis of BIA Budget 



Sequestration should not be the status quo. The FY 2013 sequester already reduced BIA hy 5H9 
million. If the conference committee docs not End any agreement, the status quo of a FY2014 full year 
Continuing Resolulion will result in another 2.2 percent icsducdoii to BIA funding beyond the current 
5X)4 pctccnL cue in FY 2013 (according to QIA projections uadcc ay car-la ng CR in which sequestration 
is not cancelled or replaced for FY 2011). 111X5 means that in FY 2D 14, B LA would be cut anoiliet $52 
million on top of the $1 19 million already cut in PY 2013. 

Under the House budget, the FY 2014 House Interior appropriations bill would folly fond contract 
support costs (which is vary strongly supported across Indian Country), and canstructxon would 
increase. But under die House nilocations, those increases come at the expense of a 19 percent across 
the board cut to all the other BIA program.^. This is dearly uoncceptable, unsustainabic, and unrciiltstic. 
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SeqmatBitiftn ami Rtiucutiftn 

Head Start; lmp$)as to Indian education ate souic of the most tragic cesults of reductions ^ilreadf 
imposed by FV 2013 sequestration to tnbal programs. The Indian Head Start pcogv^m^ which pcorides 
educadon, nutddon, healdi and parental involvement seivtces, saw cuts of nearly $12 million in FV 
2013. Twunty-fivc thousand Native children from 26 ;$tatC8 arc cxpt:rloncing leases in these much- 
needed surviocs. 

The impact on families v/ill be t^ubstantial tiuc to the lack of im[>ortHnt iRcrvicca provided by Indian 
Head Start programs across Indian Country. Most of the families served by Head Start meet the 
income guidelines of being at or below the poverty level. For many children and lamllics. Head Start 
provides access to rcsouTces beyond the educational benefit of being in a learning cnviroxirncut witli 
dick three and k>ur year old peers. How cneb diild is doing in alJ phases of dicir cognitive, sodal> 
emodoiial, and pliysical wdJbdng, and how well they relate to tl:ek overall euvironmeot are critical in 
future success. Head Start also provides preschoolers with bi'eakdist and lunch, and teaches dicm basic 
hygiene, such as biusliing tliek teed^. 

Se^uesfcrhjjjyacrs on Indian Hoad Start 

• The September 2D13 start date for all Tlinglt 5: Raida Head Start Claastooms will be delayed 
due to sequestra don that went into effect March 1, 2013. The delayed start date will also 
impact the return to work for all TUngit & Maida Head Start cmployccB by a total of three 
weeks. Other options included possibly closing a center, reducing the number of children and 
families served, or cedudng hotirs worked per week by all employees. All employees arc 
Impacted by the cuts including administrative Hiaff who will be taking leave witliout pay over 
the summcc montlia and between now and the end of December. 

• The budget cuts will reduce classroom diya by close to ID percenL It will aIso lower hours — 
and pay — for Tlingit-Haida 55 staffers. 

• At the Catawba Indiaii Nation Head Start in South CaroLLia, the sequester is devastating their 
Head Start program. Tlic program is downsizing from live days of service to four days for the 
summer. The director is concerned about meals. The program surves two mujil« a day. On 
Fridays, wil] the cliiidicn have a meal? Will dicy be watched by siblings or adults? Every 
weekend this summer will be a thrcc-day weekend and we're not sure the children's basic health 
and safety needs will be met. 

• The Confederated Tribes of Siletz Indians Head Start program dosed one week early tliis year 
and stare two days laccr next, and they will need to cue supplies to classrooms and teacher 
training dollars. If the cuts conrinue in FY 14, it could impact enroUment. 

• Head stare is the largest tribal program on the Hoscbud Reservation and serves more than 300 
children. To cope with a cut of nearly f 130^)00, the tribe's head start administratioii will take a 
two wede furlough this summer. Teachers in Rosebud's Id dassrooms will also be on leave for 
seven days during the 2013-2014 school ytar- 

Im pact Aid; Federal dollars help pay for edneadon in Indian Country — a major function that makes 
up a baric building block of the economy. A majority of Native students attend public scliools. During 
ihu 2010-11 school year, there were 378,000 AI/AN (alone) stutJunis in ihu U.S. public school system. 
During the same period, there were 49,1 52 students in Bureau of Indian HducuUon Schools. 

The impact of sequestration will vary district to district and state to state for school districts. Federal 
revenues vary in proportion for overall school operating budgets. Those districts where the federal 
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revenues Arc a larger portion of their overall operating budget will feel a deeper impact. Figure 2 shows 
a map of school (^stiicts nationally and their respective proportions of fcdci^ revenue for their school 
budgets, with the darker blue districts having federal revenues chipping in more than 50 percent of 
their budgets. 



Across the nation, federal dollars represented 12.3 percent of school revenues in FVIO, on average. In 
most scl)ool dbtdcts, education is fbndcd largely by state and local governments, with the federal 
government contributing between 10 to 20 percent However, schools on Indian rcservadons and 
military bases arc on tax-exempt land. Unable to raise funds from taxes, Indian reservation and military 
schools depend more heavily on federal aid. In addition to funds for poor and disabled children, 
schools on federal land also receive Impact Aid, intended to make up for the lack of property-tax 
revenue. Nearly the entire top 25 districts nationally who arc most reliant on federal Ending arc on or 
adjacent to Indian reservations, which is Litgcly due to die funding received through Impact Aid. 
Unlike other Department of Educadon programs, Impact Aid is not forward funded, meaning the 
funding cuts will take cHect in the middle of the current 2012-2013 school year. The over $60 million 
in curs to Impact Aid will directly affect the operadon of 710 schools and the services provided to 
approximately 115,000 Nadvc students. 

Many of these schools arc coundng on those hinds to meet the basic needs of students and to pay 
teacher salaries this spring, potendally forcing distdets to make wrenching, mid-year adjustments. In 
New Mexico for example, the Gallup McKinley County Public Schools would lose about $2 nullion of 
the funds from Impact Aid, which could affect as many as 6,700 students who live on cabal kinds. 
Impact Aid funds make up 35 percent of that disedet^s total budget 
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The Nadcpnal Association of Fcdcmlly Impacted Schools asked the top distact recipients of Inipaci Aid 
how the FV’13 cuts were irnplcmcntcd. The most common effects were deferred maintenance and 
technology purchases, elimination oFinstmcdonal and non-iascnjcdonal staff, increased class sizes, and 
reduced professlond devdopment. Ocher areas where cutbacks occurred wecc co academic programs, 
extra-curricular aedvides and summer programs, and transportation routes. The Impact Aid program is 
being reduced for the upcoining scltool year, but now all otlier educadon programs arc subject to 
sequestration, including die cornerstone federal K-12 programs, Title I and die Individuals with 
Disabilities Hducarion Act (IDEA). Trtlics urge Congress to find a better way acliicvc deficit reduction 
than on the Ixicks of these schools in tribal communitii:s serving approximately I13,ODO Nadvc 
students. 

Impact Aid Cuts in Indian Counay 
Navnjo. Arizona — cutting 65 staff positions 

• The Window Rock Unified School Discdct in Arbtona gets just under 60 percent of its funding 
horn federal aid. This yeac it cliiuinaijcd ^out 65 srafT positions througli attriiion and cut down 
its buildings &om seven to four, if sequcsccadon continues, it will have to dose schools, many 
of whidi arc In areas of high unemployment and poverty. 

Bkckfeetq'ribc. Montana -»No llepairs^ May LayoffTtnehets 

• Heart Butte in Montana, which gels over half of its funding from the fcdenil government, cuts 
have forced the district to hold off on all repairs this school year. That means that tlierc arc 
leaks, no hot water, roofs that need patdiing, buses in neglect, and a playground that doesn't 
comply with reguladons. 'Hie school needs to install new doors and safety gates, but that is also 
on hold. If sequestration continues, they imy have to lay off teachers. 

j^ori Bclkiu}>> Montana — Vacant rounscling Spou?. Cut Parapronasionals, Secrularies, fTooks 

» The r'Iays/l..odge Pole school Jisfliict in Montana is unable to fill a counseling spot even ox 
youth suicides are on the rise. It also had to cut pataprofessionols, all secretaries but one, and 
cooks* helpers. After next year, school officials say there will be nothing left to ait, 

StancMng Rock Sioux. South Dakota — Staff Guta and Cula to Music Program, P.E. and Admin 

• The McLaughlin Independent School District in South Dakota, which gets two-thirds of its 
budget from federal funding, has already implemented changes for the current school 

year reducing staff to one teacher per classroom for grades thtee through five and cuts to the 
music program, P.B., and administrative positions. 

• Tlic school also used to have a bus to take students home after sports practice - some children 
live 20-25 miles away -- but that service is now also gone. 

• Undl last year, tlie dJsmct offered suuuncr sdiool, like so many others do around die country. 
But MeVay just doesn't have the resources to do so anymore, thanks to sequestration, and the 
program has been eliminated. 

Fond du Lac Qiibwc School in MN — staff layoffs, limited ^nlarics. difficult to hire quidiry teachers 

• Even in the best of times, hiring quality employees is difficult because the school is limited in 
what it can offer for salaries; sequestration is compounding that problem. 


Public Safety —Tribal and BIA Law Enforcement 

A basic govecnmentol service, public safety and jusdoe, is funded in the Bureau oFIndian Affiiics. 
Sequestration is harming the ability of uibes to enforce laws in their communities. Tlic public safety 
pcoblc m$ chat plague tribal commu ni tics are the result of decade s o f gros s underfunding fo r tdbal 
criminal justice systems and a ceniurles-old failum by Ihe federal government to fulfill its [public .^ifcty 
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obli^doftii Oil tnbi)] lands. Lilw anfcrcam&nt fnfnstruccure and basic police pcotecdon on txibsl lands 
arc a. fundamental fjnciion of goveenma^^ and If they are not provided ac die liigbcst quality, no one 
will be willing to Invest in mlxd economics. 

Scqucifttir Impacts on Pubiic Safety 

• On Pine Ridge, the reservation often has only nine patrol cars on duty to cover an area die size 
of Conneedeut and the police force absorbed C pcrccnl in cuts tills year, more than a million 
dollars in cues. 

« On the Cheyenne River Sioux reservation. Chairman Kccklcr testified: *‘\Vc have experienced a 
Hobson% choice with respect to law enforcement and our cnrainal justice system on the 
teservadon. Paced with a desperate shortage of patrol ofticcts to cover all shifts over ourvast 
land base, our chief of police recently asked die Tribal Council for additional funding to like 
dirce patio! ofQcers. Our 638 contract funding for law enforcemeut is already imuffidenr to 
cover even the current expenses for the remainder of the fiscal year, »u the police chicra 
request was denied. Now wliat alternative does the Tribe have? Turn away helpless calls for 
assistance from terrified viedim of domestic violence? Tell car accident victims that (hey arc on 
their own For emergency medical cate?” * 

Federal Bureau of Tnvestigntion (FBI) 

The fedcKil government plays a major role in prosecuting comes commkted in Indian country, which is 
a responsibility of the FBI. More than 100 specml agents from 20 different field offices invcsdgitc cases 
on over 200 reservations nationwide. 'Phe FBI works closely with uibal police and federal agents from 
the Bureau of Indian Affaks. They arc generally lespon sible for die m o 5 1 serious crimes — such as 
murder, child sescunl and physical abuse, violent assaults, drug trafficking, gaming violations, and public 
corruption mattets. Unless a federal statute has granted die state judsdiedon, the fcdecal government 
bfls exclusive jurisdlcdon to prosecute non-'lndians wbo commit edmes against Indians in Indian 
country', while the federal government and tribal governments both have jUTigdiciion to prosecute 
Indian offr:nders who commit crimes in Indian country. Federal prosecudon also carries the possibility 
of greater terms ofimpdsonment,astribal courts nre stntutotily limited toa maximum of 3 years 
imprisonment per offense. Because of such jurisdictional and sentencing limitadons, mbal 
commuuides rely on the federal government to investigate and prosecute a variety of crimes in Indian 
country. 

Despite die Federal Govemmenr^s primary' enforcement responsibility on Indian reservations, between 
FY 2005-2009, U.S. Attorneys declined to prosecute nearly 52 percent of violent edmes that occur in 
Indian country^ and of thoSL declined, 57 percent of the cases were sexual abuse related.' U.S. Attorney 
Tim Pucdoii says federal prosecutors have started to address crime on American Indian reservations In 
the last few years, but he worries sequestration will slow the progress. The updated 2013 Department 
ofjusticc declination report shows that the number Indian Country eases charged in federal court has 
increased by S'! percent between FY 2009 and 2012, from 1,091 to 1,577 eases. But U.S. Attorney 
Putdofi also repotts that the ability of prosecutors to keep bu3ding on tiiat work is "being thwarted" by 
the sequestet cues.' 


^ April 24. 2013, U S House ol Rcprc^c^to lives Commiucc on Approprioiions Sebcomcnlitcc on Inicrfor, ErwlroniTKnt and Related 
Agencies TcstimonyonAtncricsnlndidn/Ardsto Native ProgQins 3y Kevin CKeckfcr. Tribal CHaircrian 

* U Government Aceeu nu bill (y effteo, u^. oepr nrnent ef Jusdee oedi natlonr of Indbn Couaery CrlittintE Ms tten, (IT HO. GAO«lM67fl. el 

*( 2010 ). 

* May 31,3013, Assetiited Press, "uSArtumey leysseqijesier may hurt Indian safety* 
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According to updates nt the AfHHatcd 
Tciboj o/Noithwcst ludians in September 
2Q13» the FBI liAfi fihut do\wi training of 
new agents. Generally, new agents smff 
the lural Held offices (which includes 
Ifulian Country), then they receive 
contracts to serve r certain number of 
yea 1 $ and tlicn receive tlic office of their 
choice. Dozens of rural FBI Geld oHiccs 
are in Minot, ND and Yuma, AZ and 
places near Indian country. Basically sill of 
ihe small rural resident agcndcs arc likely 
to dose. When the ejdsdng tigents move 
oo, they cannot be replaced — because 
dicic arc no new agents. 'Ihis will i)c 
tetciblo fot law enfbrcemont in Indian countiy. 


Figure 3. Victicalzo dons p er 1)000 Poes a ns 
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Rates fer2000-2010 


Svqucjficriropacfs on in Indian Coitntry 


• Training has stopped for recruits at Quanrico and the FBI is not planning on Ijringing in any 
new agents nc-xt year, all because of sequestration. Moreover, new intelligence investigations aie 
QQ[ being opened; cdininol eases arc being closed; and infomiants cojinot be paid. Tliere is not 
enough Rinding foe agents to put gas in iheic cars. 

• According to news reports, rationing gas for agents has especinlly dire consequences in Indinn 
Country. “No gas means cnscs don't get worked — 'pedod,” said an ngent who investigates 
crimes on an Indian reservation. ^'Nothing is dose to anytliing on the reservation. Witnesses 
and victims don't have phones. We have to drive to them. Fewer guys — fewer c:^sc5 get 
worked. Tliat is the cruel truth, 


Sequestration and the ongoing lack of resources for tribal nnd BIA kw enforcement cKnccrbatc crime 
rates that arc already dlsproportioaatcly high, l^tes of mault among Amciican Indians and Alaska 
Natives arc rouglily twice iliat of the country as a whole (figure 2]. 'Hie average violent crime rate from 
2000 to 2010 was more tlian two and a half timea die rare for dl races. 


Sequestration and Health Care 

In the Indian Hcdtii Service, sequestra lion is eslimaied lo result in about 3,000 fewer inpatient 
admissions and 804,000 fewer oulpatiunt visits provided in IldS and tdbal hospitals and clipics. IMS 
may lack resources to pay for staffing and operations of Ovc health care Jadliueg that tribes have bude 
with their own resources, with a total inveatment of almoftt 5^0 million. AU other S^dctnl programs 
that serve the health of our aation^s populations with die highest need, such as Social Security, 
MedicarCi Medicaid, the Qbildrcn^s Jicalth Insurance Prograuif and Veterans Administration, 
wilibe exempt ftotii funding reductions. Bat not the Indian If esdth Senfee, IMS should be 
exempt as weB 


'S9PtenibEr27« 2D13. WEshlfljton PMt, 'Wevii FBI Oleaster UA’.esa.Cflmeysiodiisd by impact of $«qu^«IJacio.‘^Of1 inih* field* 
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Ttibcs across the couiiny aie forced to subsidize die federal onjst responsibility to make up for these 
draconian curs. Tribes cvccywhcrc arc cucring services to chetr health systems and do^g operating 
hours. The IHS is already only funded at 56 percent of total neod, and Ainencan Indian s/AJasloi 
Natives already experience greater health dispandcs than other parts of the country. 


$1,'IDD,ODO 

11^00,000 

$4.2Df),Of)0 

.100.000 

51 . 000.000 

53,^00,000 


Figu re 4. IHS Funding FY 20 10-2013 
(DolhTS in Thousands) 



■ Bnucrcd QAfterrcsdssions/scqucsrcr 


Sequester Imp^cia on IHS 

Vvikon-TCusVnVwim Health Cnrpontinn 

• Tlie Yukon-Kuskokwim Heddi Corporation (YKIIC) administers a comprehensive health care 
deliver)’ system for 58 rural communities In southwest Alasl'^a. Tlie system includes community 
clinics, sub-regional clinics, a regtonal hospital, denbd services, menuL health services, substance 
abuse counseling and trcauneni:, healtli pcoinoiion and disease picveadoci prc^cams, and 
environmental healtli services. The Re^on is approximatdy 58,000 isquarc miles (rouglily the 
size of Oregon) and encompasses 58 federally recognized tribes. Residents practice a 
subsistence-based lifestyle, with hunting, fishing and gathering providing the vast majority of 
thdr food. The regton is larger tliaii 23 states in the nation combined. It is also one of the most 
economically challenged regions m Alaska and the United States. 

• YKI'IC lost approximately S4.3 million tts a result of tlic 1^ 2013 sequester. Por our next fiscal 
year, unless Congress eliminates tlic budget sequester, YKfIC expects to lose addilional $3.4 
million for a total of $7.7 million over the last two Bscnl yeacs. 

* Sequestration resulted in laying offnearly 50 employees. About lialf of the 5D laid off workers 
may be transferred. YKHC is also dimiiKiUng 44 positions diat were vacant and considered 
non-cssentinL The corporation eliminated its summer hire program which often employed 
coLege students wfuiting to make seasonal money. 

KLamadi Tribes 

* Five Directions, an alcohol and drug treatmenr center for Native American teens run by the 
Klfimadi Tribes, is dosing. It was one of 11 sudi centers nadonwidc serving Natives from 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho. 

♦ Without Five Directions, the doscst treatment center for local youth is in Spokane, Wash. 

• KLimadi Tribal Hedtii will have to lay off six to dghi employees, The rest of the staff svill be 
absorbed into the health center, some to the Youtli and Family Guidance Center, the outpatient 
clinic that will be expanded to compensate for Five Direcdoos’ closure. 

Spnknnc tlrlian Glinie 

♦ The NATIVE Ptojeer in Spokane, Washington (a Native American Urban Clinic) will 
implement three fudough days a month. ThisWl mean the elimination of roughly 150 doctor 
visits. 
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Snuf h Ala s ka Rcginnal H nal rl \ _Cof>s or ri i im 

• The South East Alaska Regional Htalrii Consorrium announced it will close die Bill Brady 
Healing Center that provides alcohol and drug treatmenr ro Native Alaskans. 

Pine Ridg e 

• The health education program mil cut a full time physical fitness aid to part time - this will 
dramatically affect prevention of heart disease and diabetes. Topics where there is no additional 
money “HIV, teen prcgaancy> suicide prevention, bullying, chronic care and case management 

• Heating tests for elders and babies have cut days for hearing testing and screening as well as 
supplies for patients 

• Healtii Admuiistration will start the new Fiscal year witli no funds for outreach and tlicie will 
be no cave management for chronically ill 

• Alcohol zmnagement program (Anpetu Luta Odpi) is assessing how tltey will continue full time 
treatment cycles 

Natural Rcsourcea 

r..arul and natural resources have always been centml to tiibal cultures and economies. Tltc federal 
government has Gdudsuy trust responsibilities to protect the productivity of the trust corpits and 
ensure fhir value and a full acccunting of proceeds from utilization. There are trust and legal 
responsibilities to protect the tights of In^nns in their trust property and those rights affecting crust 
property that arc afforded by tribal sovctdgnc>' (water rights, land titles, boundary disputes, trespass, 
hunting and fisPiing, ao tiing and land use). 

Funding for naluml resource managoment ha» long been inadequate. Even withoLit scqucstralioii, $100 
million is needed annually to provide the minimum base level funding needed to fulfill trust 
responsibilities for Indian forestry; BOO staff positions arc needed, vacancies can't be filled; threats of 
wildfire, insects, and disease are incccasii^ costs of fracdonndon. (adminiscrodon and difficulty of 
pt'oducdvely using trust resources) are acceieradng; lack of funding to manage fee lands that have been 
cniumed to trust statuo. 

Failing to properly manage natural resources results in costly consequences. |1 billion has been spent 
on Cobdl-likc trust settlements with tribes, at least partially due to the failtiru to fulfill fiduciary' trust 
obligations for oacurol resources. Tltis is but one of a host of settlements resulting from litigation over 
mismanagement of trust resources. Improper management also results in lost jobs and diminishmenr 
of natural resource henhh and productivity. 'iliis leads to loss of access and useofmtdidonal foods and 
medicines, wliid^ In turn increase hcoltli care and costs of li^ting. Sequestration will make matters 
worse, making current fondingand staffing shortfalls to widen. 

There are also imidjoiis impacts ofsequestntion. The impact to the workforce will be early 
n:tirements imd loss of expertise. Hcducdons in force and positions, hiring freezes, Cucloughs, pay culs, 
and inability to provide pay cost inacascs or provide condensation for requited overtime will cause 
services to suffer. Staff are being cxliausted from added physical, financial, and emotional stress due to 
increased workloads. "Hie uncertainty of stable funding increases the difficulty of recruitment and 
retention of qualified iitaff Sequestration U maklngworsu the hick of funding needed (IFMAT stated 
that an additional $12.7 miUioii needed annually) to develop and maintain workforce capabili^ tlrrough 
training and udnearion. 
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Funding uncettfiincy wduces the ability of mbes to undertake long-ce«n prcgram5 and make 
investments to protect and de7elop nacunl resources. Tribes ace being forced to try to support rtaruial 
resource programs by piecing together funding sources and projects, which increases costs of 
administnuion stid advecacly affccLi piognm effecdvcncss and coniinuiLy. 

Scqucsteition is resulting in lost opportunities. Inability to secure ndministmtire and environmental 
clearances reduces the ability of tribes to take advantage of market oppoitunidcs. Sequcstcatioa 
reduces die ability to develop rcsourcobased cnicrptiscs (e.g., projiiKiU Uiiu would conttibul£ to US 
objectives of cnccgy independence and security). Travel ccstriedons arc reducing the ability to provide 
on-flic-gtound services and work with tribes. 

Scquestiadoa is resuldug in deteriorating inhastiucturc. Loss of coinmodity production from federal 
foresdands is contributing to the loAa orharve.tting, Lmn^jportation, and mnnuracluringinfrastcucturc, 
reducing the ability to defray costs of management (income and forest management deductions), values 
of materials harvested to generate income and provide governmental services, and umploymcoi and 
business opponunidcs. Tribes may hove to increase reliance on namial resource extraction. 

Reductions in jobs^iucome, and community assistance programs increase demands to harvest natural 
resources to meet daily needs. 

Economic Conditions 

Rmninymcmt Setetors 


Sequester teduedons in FY 2C13 and beyond will likely affect employmoot in Indian Country mote 
harshly than for otlier communidcs. A third of Native people are employed in education, ht^di cate, 
and social services delivery. Many of the health, education, and j^ocial scrviocs in Indian Country 
receive federal fiincls, including thtough the Indian Health Service, Bureau of Indian Educaiion, Iinpacc 
Aid and through tlie Bureau of Indian Af&irs. 

Federal Cuts Disproportionately Tinpact Indian Country 

For many tribes, a majority of tribal governmental services is financed by federal sources. Tribes lack 
the tax base and lack parity in tax authority to raise revenue to deliver services. If federal funding is 
reduced sharply for state and local governments, they may choose between increasing their cwn taxes 
Olid spending for basic services or allowing tlicit sendees and pre^^ms to take die riuandnl hit. On die 
other hand, many tribes have liinitcd ability to raise substantial new revenue, especially not rapidly 
enough to cover the rcdiicdon in Bcrviccs from the across the board rcducrions of the FV* 2013 
sequestration. 

States and localities dnaiicc thdr own areas of spending and state and local taxca provide the majority 
of the funding far most of llicir accviccs. The Census of Govcrnmcnis shows that half of state and 
local government rcvcmic is from their own taxes, while a quarter of their revenues come from ihe 
federal government. Like otlter governments, tl^crc is much diversity among tribes and re^ons in the 
propoirion of federal souiccs of revenue to tribal ca.scs and tribal enterprise profits. 

Cuts Will Impact Regional H-eonamics 

Not only will teduedons to disccerionory pro^mns violate the crust obUgariens to tribes, but cuts will 
hucc the regionfll economies in wliich tribes ore major players. A tribal government in Southeast 
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i:cpie$cnOiiig more 27,000 ixib»l diizeiis, attracted between $25 mitlioii nnd $27 milHon in 
annual funding tn (he region to support 200 programs and servieea that enhance the lives and well- 
being of tnbal cidzeos^ Emilies, and communities. These services affect employment, health, education, 
and cultiical idendiy. The $22.5 million in direct c>:pendit\irc$ generated an additional $P million in 
mditcct and induced economic activity, for sn estimated total regional impact of $31.(3 n^on.^ 
Reductions to Bureau of Indian Affairs, Head Start, as well as to Departments of Justice and Rdocaiion 
will exact a heavy toll on the region's economy. 

In 2009, die five enbes of Idaho provided total employment statewide for 10,676 jobs, including 
multiplier cfTccts. ^ The tribes report that thuy “rtceK'c federal government revenues Id support tribal 
govcmoicnt opeiadons, healtli services, education, 5sh and wildlife projects, law enforcement, 
cnviroiimenial quality, economic development piognims and projects, and otlicr acuviilcs. U.S. federal 
agencies serving as fbnding sources include the Bureau of Indinn Affairs, U.S. Pish and "WildliPs Service, 
U.S. Department of Health and Iluman. Services, U.S. Department of Energy, U.S. Department of 
Agricullurc, Bonneville Power Adminislrarion, U.S. Environmental Protcclion Agency, and U.S. 
Depailmeiil ofTransportalio]!. Those fcdccal funds represent "liigli powered" spending when dicy 
enter the local economics, and provide a relatively large economic impact.** ^ 


In Oldahoma, 38 tribal nations have a $10. B billion impact on the state every year, supporting an 
csiimatod 67,Q0U jobs, or five pcicciU of all jobs in tiie state. Interrupting tribal revenue Qaw is likely to 
increase unemployment foo: the region. In Washington Smte. a recent economic analysis showed ihar, 
la total, $3.5 billioit of the total gross state product can be attributed to the activity on Amcricjin Indian 
reser\nuions. Also, tnbes paid $1.3 billion La payroll to more dinn 27,000 Wfishington zesidents, many 
of whom were noa-Indian. Although ^ome tribes have implemented strategics diat ccihancc econonnic 
development foe their communities to strppkmat federal sources, cliat does not SNppfaNt the fedetoi 
govetnenenrs duty to fulfill its trust responsibility. 


I jbnr Force Participation 

Tlie sequester cuts pose particular hardship for Indian 
Country and the surrounding communities who rely on 
tribes as cu^ployers, wliere the recession bas struck 
c{>pcdaUy hard. Census Bureau data show that each 
employed American Indtai'i supported more than three 
others who were not employed. By contrast, the 
proportion foe die entire U5 population is about one to 
one. Tribal leaders and pbuiners liavc been wotking to 
address the economic inequity represented in the 
cmploymcnc-to'populndon ratio. 
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The Labor force patneipation rate — the proportion of Able-bodied civilians of working age that arc 
working — also shows much unmet potential for tribal citizens to enter into the economy. Four oucof 
ID Amcacican Indians receive a paycheck, versus nearly rwO'tliirds of total population. 


> MeDeAvll Crauy, dittn'Moiu ee/f Tnhfi ofAfaiko^ d unMu, Al^, March 2010 
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Impg^ling Rgcpvgty 

Examining die trends in poverty rates on and ofT 
cnbal lands is infotmadve to the debate on how to 
address fiscal challenges. From 1990 to 2007, 
tribes reduced the percentage of tribal dozens in 
poverty on tribal lands by more than one-tliird Tlie 
poverty rate for all rcscivadon American Indians 
and Alaska Nadves (ALAN) in 1990 was 51 percent 
(see figure 6). That dropped to 39 percent in 2000, 
and was recently lowest at 33 percent in the 2008 
Census Amedcan Community Survey (AC^ 
estimate. That has gone back up to 40 percent in 
the 201 1 ACS 1-ycar estimate. The poverty rate for 
AlAN nadonally, on and off teservadon lands, was 
20 percentage points lower in 1990 than the on- 
reservadon rate, 10 percentage points lower In 
2000, and 10 percentage points lower in 
2010. Tribes markedly narrowed the gap between 
reservadon and total ALAN poverty, but the 
recession halted the narrowing of the gap. 

Tribes were reversing what were once considered insurmountable challenges, due to increased self- 
determinadon, but the recession undermined some of those gains. Tribes wane to condnuc improving 
economic condidons so that young Nadvc people will want to cecum to economics that provide work 
on their homelands. 

ConclgslQn 

Absent spcdfic exemptions for BIAf IHS, and other tribal programs, Congress must reach a 
deal to turn off setjaestration entirety because it breaks trust and treaty obligations. Tribes 
urge Congress to replace sequestration and avoid cutting even more deeply &om key domestic 
investments, which include the solemn duty to fund the trust responsibiUty. Jf Congress 
cancels sequestration cuts to defense spending, the same dollar-for-dollar protection must be 
provided to non-defense discretionary programs. Reduedons in funding to meet trust obligadons 
to tribal nadons — public safety, cducadon, health care, social services, and tribal governmental services 
— arc reduedons to ^high powered” spending for local economies, which will impede economic 
recovery in addition to causing increased poverty and hardship for Indian Country. 


Figure 6. Percentage of Population In Poverty 
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Source: U.S. Census Bureau, 2011 American Community Survey 1 
and 3 year estimates, 1990 Census, 2000 Census 


The Chairwoman. Thank you. 

Chairwoman Diver, thank you for being here. 

STATEMENT OF HON. KAREN R. DIVER, CHAIRWOMAN, FOND 
DU LAC BAND OF LAKE SUPERIOR CHIPPEWA 

Ms. Diver. Thank you for having me, Chairwoman Cantwell, 
members of the Committee. 

I submitted written testimony, and I must admit to being stirred 
a bit passionately by your vigorous questioning of Dr. Yvette 
Roubideaux and Assistant Secretary Washburn. I often tell a story 
when I am talking to people about Indian Country, and you all care 
so much, and there are so many people who don’t know very much. 
I tell the story of when the elderly nutrition program first started 
on Fond du Lac, they set the elderly age at age 52 , because the av- 
erage age of death in the 1970s was 56. And how proud we are 
under self-governance and operating our own clinic that that age 
is now 74. 

The Chairwoman. That is great. 

Ms. Diver. As compared to my husband’s family, a fine Euro- 
pean-American family from Scandinavia, whose average age at 
death is 102. 
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[Laughter.] 

Ms. Diver. So I look at my parents, age 71 and 75 and know that 
every single moment I have with them is precious. And I tell you 
this because, I give you examples in my written testimony, hut 
what we are having to endure right now makes a difference. It 
makes a difference on preventing death from chronic conditions 
rather than promoting wellness. You are asking us to he wizards 
in our own community, every one of these tribal leaders. We are 
to promote community development, we are to promote economic 
development, we are to promote health, we are to promote safety. 
We are to do all of these things without a tax base. 

If you want funds to supplement what the Feds give you or the 
grants that you can raise, then you’d better figure out a way to 
earn it yourself. And we have done that. Tribal communities have 
done that, to the extent that now Fond du Lac is the second largest 
employer in northeastern Minnesota, with 2,200 employees. 

The economic impact we make in that community has a ripple 
effect throughout rural Minnesota. In fact, I am aware that collec- 
tively, Indian Country in Minnesota is the largest employer in 
rural Minnesota. You are taking away our ability to leverage funds, 
you are taking away our ability to rise up and help support rural 
communities, not just Indian communities, entire rural commu- 
nities, with the employment and economic spinoff. You are reduc- 
ing our chances to leverage matching funds. 

We are pretty good at what we do. We build veteran-supportive 
housing, putting a small amount of our NAHASDA funds into a fa- 
cility and leveraging that four to one with other sources. We are 
trying different models of housing to deal with the high-risk popu- 
lations that you talk about, dual diagnosis, chronic and long term 
homeless. We are being entrepreneurs and innovators in our serv- 
ice delivery. 

So we know how to do our end. But we can’t do it without the 
initial support. So I appreciate your letting me have a bit of this 
passion, and like I said, I have submitted the written testimony. 
But I guess I wanted to connect a few dots that, that we need and 
are just begging for your leadership. The strength of your convic- 
tions needs to be there when you are dealing with your House 
counterparts. Because they are not connecting these dots. Not con- 
necting the dots between the health and well-being of Indian com- 
munities, and that affects our neighbors as well as our own com- 
munities. They are not connecting the dots of the strides that you 
have expected tribal communities to make and tribal leaders to 
step up to, that they are inhibiting our ability to be entrepreneurial 
and talk about innovative service delivery. 

Those steps back are going to cost us more in the long run. And 
I think I am pretty good at my job, but I am not that good. And 
what I hear as I am lobbying around the Hill is that we need folks 
to stand firm in their convictions and speak up in the budget nego- 
tiations. That when push comes to shove, we need people that are 
saying, not in Indian Country. It is too important, the situation is 
too dire, they have come too far, and we are not going to be a part 
of pushing them back where they were 100 years ago. 

And that is what I ask of each one of you, is to stand up for In- 
dian Country and tell us who we need to haunt in the House, 
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please. What they are doing is immoral and it is wrong. And they 
should he ashamed. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Driver follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Karen R. Diver, Chairwoman, Fond du Lac Band 
OF Lake Superior Chippewa 

Chairwoman Cantwell, Vice-Chairman Barrasso, and members of this Committee, 
I would like to thank you for holding this oversight hearing on the crisis that se- 
questration is creating in Indian country. 

I am Karen R. Diver, Chairwoman of the Fond du Lac Band of Lake Superior 
Chippewa. The Fond du Lac Band occupies a small reservation in northeastern Min- 
nesota. The Band has approximately 4,200 members, and we provide health, edu- 
cation, social services, public safety and other governmental services to more than 
6,700 Indian people who live on or near our Reservation. These programs, and the 
federal funds that help us provide them, are essential to our ability to educate our 
children, care for our elderly and infirm, prevent crime, and protect and manage 
natural resources. 

I cannot overstate the damage that sequester has already caused to our ability 
to provide essential services to our people. In the past two years alone, federal fund- 
ing for Fond du Lac has been cut by more than $2.5 million. These cuts have left 
us no alternative but to eliminate jobs, curtail services, and turn away people who 
most need our help. If sequester continues into 2014, the additional loss of jobs and 
services will be serious and severe. 

The Fond du Lac Band cannot absorb any further reductions in federal funding. 
Further cuts will not only adversely affect the long term health and well-being of 
the Fond du Lac community, but with the Fond du Lac Band as the largest em- 
ployer in the region, those cuts will also adversely affect the broader region — 
through increased unemplojunent, and the increased demands that this will place 
on regional social service programs and related assistance. 

Across-the-board sequestration cuts and rescissions to federal programs for Indian 
tribes will not balance the federal debt. What it will do is set back decades of hard 
work by Indian tribes and the United States to lift Native people out of poverty and 
put them on a path to empowerment and self-sufficiency. We urge Congress to ex- 
clude from sequester the federal funds that are so desperately needed in Indian 
country. 

Education 

We depend on federal funds to operate the Fond du Lac Ojibwe School. This 
school serves approximately 340 students in pre-K through grade 12. Most of our 
students come from very low income households, as demonstrated by the fact that 
more than 90 percent of our students qualify for free or reduced rate lunches. Al- 
though the President, in Executive Order 13952 (Dec. 2, 2011), found “an urgent 
need” for federal agencies to help improve educational opportunities for American 
Indian students because there has been “little or no progress in closing the achieve- 
ment gap” between our students and all other students, Indian schools — even with- 
out sequester — have been seriously under-funded for years. Sequester has only exac- 
erbated the fiscal crisis in Indian education. 

As a result of sequester, in the past two years funding for the Ojibwe School has 
been cut over $500,000. This, in turn, has had the following adverse impacts on our 
education program and the children we are trying to serve. 

• We had to eliminate 8 staff positions, including staff in critical areas that sup- 
port science and math, school counseling and psychology, and paraprofessionals 
for special education. 

• We have found it necessary to cut the hours in school readiness programming. 

• Cuts in transportation funding have required us to use earlier school bus pick- 
ups and later drop-offs, creating unduly long school days for younger students. 

• This year, we were further compelled to drop young kindergarten students with 
high behavior needs because we could not staff at the levels required to meet 
their needs. We are hoping that dela 3 dng their entry into school by a year will 
help with their developmental needs. But this has caused a hardship for their 
parents and runs a serious risk of stigmatizing the children. 
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Any further reductions in funding will mean even fewer staff which will force us 
to further reduce or even eliminate educational programs that are so critically need- 
ed for the most vulnerable population — our children. 

Head Start 

Because of sequester, our Head Start program has been cut $100,000 per year for 
two years. We have done everything possible to implement these cuts so that we 
are not required to turn away children from the Head Start program. We have cut 
administrative staff that support the use of technology, and converted two positions 
so that they are 9-month positions instead of year-round. We also reduced some 
transportation services that have, in the past, been provided by the Head Start pro- 
gram. But if sequester continues, next year we will have no choice but to start cut- 
ting available slots for children because direct service staff will need to be laid-off. 

Housing 

Native Americans suffer the most substandard housing — at a rate of six times 
that of the population at large. At Fond du Lac we have been striving to combat 
the endemic problems that result from the lack of a sufficient supply of decent, safe 
and affordable housing. 

Our Housing Division currently has a waiting list of approximately 175 applicants 
seeking low income and homeownership housing. We have many other Tribal mem- 
bers who are also in need of housing, but who have moderate incomes and therefore 
are not even shown on our waiting list. 

Our current housing stock is very limited and far below the need. Many of our 
housing units are over fifteen years old, with the oldest units built more than 40 
years ago, in 1970. Because of the age of our housing stock, the units are constantly 
in need of maintenance and repairs. Approximately 30 percent of our housing units 
require major renovation, such as the replacement of roofs and siding, as well as 
upgrades in plumbing and other utility systems, and the replacement of windows 
and doors. Other units require routine repairs and maintenance, the average cost 
of which is at least $5,000 per year. 

Because of the severity of our housing shortage, approximately 270 of the Indian 
households that we serve — close to 20 percent of our service population — currently 
live in overcrowded homes. It is not uncommon on our Reservation and among our 
people to find 10 or more individuals living together in a two-bedroom home. Over- 
crowding, in turn, accelerates the wear and tear on those homes, creating a vicious 
cycle of need. 
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Overcrowded and dilapidated housing creates other risks. It increases the risk of 
fire and accidents, and creates unsanitary conditions, with increased spreading of 
communicable but normally preventable illnesses. Overcrowded housing “often re- 
sults in stress, which can magnify family dysfunction and eventually lead to alcohol 
and child abuse.” ^ Such conditions are especially harmful to children, as over- 
crowding, and the related risk of homelessness “threaten their educational success, 
health and mental health, and personal development.”^ We see these problems at 
Fond du Lac. 

Our members who are compelled to live in overcrowded homes are also often only 
a step away from being homeless. As set out in a series of recent studies of homeless 
and near-homeless persons on Minnesota Indian reservations, including the Fond du 
Lac Reservation, doubling up with family or friends is often the last housing ar- 
rangement a person has before becoming literally homeless, and it is common for 
people to go back and forth between doubling up and homelessness. ^ A dispropor- 
tionately high number of Native Americans in Minnesota are homeless. Although 
Native American adults are only 1 percent of the State population, they are 10 per- 
cent of the adults identified as homeless. And while Native American youth (under 
age 21) are only 2 percent of the youth population in Minnesota, they are 22 percent 
of the homeless youth that are unaccompanied by an adult. 

Federal funds are critical to meeting those needs. With the aid of federal funds, 
the Fond du Lac Band has been able to partner with state and private entities in 
an effort to begin to more comprehensively address housing needs. In July 2010, we 
began construction of a supportive housing development to provide permanent sup- 
portive housing to 24 tribal members and their families and which, in conjunction 
with our Human Services Division, would address the tenant’s barriers to maintain- 
ing housing and create a support system to prevent homelessness. This year, those 
same partnerships helped us to operate the first Veteran’s supportive housing facil- 
ity in Indian country. 

But sequestration puts our progress at great risk. Even without sequester, fund- 
ing for Indian housing had not materially increased over the years, while, at the 
same time, the costs of the supplies, materials and labor necessary to remodel and 
modernize our aging housing stock have increased every year with inflation. 


' U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, vi Qiiinl Crisis: Federal Funding and Unmet Needs In Indian Country, at 62-63 
(July 2003). 

-Wilder Resejrcli, Hometeas and Near-Homeless People on Minnesota Indian Reservalions'. 2009 Study, el 3 (April 
2012) ("Wilder 2012 Report"), littpi/Avww.wilder.otgAVilder- 

Rcecaiuii/Publieetions/Stijd ie^iio m elessnes33^20in%20Minncsote,0^2D2(}0 OtSIOBrudy/Hom cl css3S2Q4ind%2QNcer- 
HomeIc5S%20Pcopl e%2 Oo n%20 M in nesotn^,'b20indisin%2a RoservetIons,5W0Flj|l^Z0Rep ort.p df 

^ trader 2012 Report at 4; see also Wilder Research, 2006 Study: Hnmetess and Nenr-IIometess Peopie an Northern 
Minnesota Indian Resereatiotei, at 2 (Nov 2007), hup://wvrw,vnldcr.DngAVilder- 

Research/Publical ions/Sttid Ics/Hom elessness’rS20in%20Mi]ii] etotn,?'i20200 614205tiidy/Ki] meless3i2aand%20Near' 
I IoraeIc5S%20People%300TV%20No ithem%20M iiuiesott]3i20In dJanVeZOReservat i d]is,% 202D(] 6%2DStudy.pdf 

** Wilder Research, 20t2 Minnesota Ilomeless Study: Fact Sheet Initial Findtttgy. Characteristics atuHretuis, at 2 
(April 2013), illIpWwww.wilder.ar^Wilder- 

Research/Fuhllulions/Stud ies/HQineles3nessK2 OIti%20Miiii] csclaK202[) 1 2^20Stu dy/i iiili al4i20Fi i<d ings- 
Cltoiaeleristics442Danii3t20Trcnih,%20pBt>p] e‘H20Experieiici ns%20Honi« le55Re5s3i20in%20iVlinnBSOlB .pdf 
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Since 2011, our Indian Housing Block grant, provided through the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, has been cut $339,000. Prior to those cuts, we 
could fund the construction of 5 or 6 new homes a year. But the cuts caused by se- 
quester mean that we must now either reduce work on rehabilitation of older hous- 
ing stock, or reduce the number of new homes built, or possibly both. 

Housing represents the single largest expenditure for most Indian families. The 
development of housing has a major impact on the national economy and the eco- 
nomic growth and health of regions and communities. Housing is inextricably linked 
to access to jobs and healthy communities and the social behavior of the families, 
especially children, who occupy it. The failure to achieve adequate housing leads to 
significant societal costs. 

Decent, affordable, and accessible housing fosters self-sufficiency, brings stability 
to families and new vitality to distressed communities, and supports overall eco- 
nomic growth. Very particularly, it improves life outcomes for children. In the proc- 
ess, it reduces a host of costly social and economic problems that place enormous 
strains on the Tribal and State education, public health, social service, law enforce- 
ment, criminal justice, and welfare systems. 

Overall Adverse Impaets of Sequester 

These are just some examples of the serious adverse impacts of sequestration on 
Indian tribes and Indian people. In addition to the cuts described above, we are also 
dealing with the impact of sequester on the reduced federal funding for: Indian 
health care provided by the Indian Health Service; social service programs provided 
through the Bureau of Indian Affairs; law enforcement provided through the De- 
partment of Justice and BIA; as well as the safety nets on which the poorest of our 
people depend to meet the most basic subsistence needs — including the USDA’s 
Food Nutrition Program on Indian Reservations, the Low Income Home Energy As- 
sistance program, and Child Care Assistance provided through HHS. Because of 
these cuts, the Fond du Lac Band has been compelled to lay-off staff, and reduce 
some services, and eliminate others altogether. We will do our best to fill the unmet 
need, and look for partnerships with local governments and others to do this. But 
the unmet need at Fond du Lac, and in Indian country generally, is massive. 

I urge Congress to honor the Federal Government’s trust responsibility to Indian 
tribes and to the Indian people by excluding, from any sequester and mandatory re- 
scissions, the federal funding for the programs that serve Indian country consistent 
with the Nation’s sacred obligations. Miigwech. Thank you. 

The Chairwoman. Thank you for your testimony. And thank you 
for being here today. 

We will now turn to the Honorable Bud Lane, Vice Chairman of 
the Siletz Tribe from Oregon. Welcome. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ALFRED “BUD” LANE, VICE CHAIRMAN, 
CONFEDERATED TRIBES OF SILETZ INDIANS 

Mr. Lane. Thank you, Chairman Cantwell, Committee members. 
My name is Bud Lane, and as tribal Vice Chairman for the Confed- 
erated Tribes of Siletz Indians, I want to thank you for creating 
this opportunity to hear directly from the tribes on the impacts of 
sequestration. 

The Siletz Reservation is located on the central Oregon coast. 
Our original reservation was 1.1 million acres and was intended to 
confederate all the bands and tribes of western Oregon. The Siletz 
Reservation was significantly reduced by Congress in the late 
1800s. Our current reservation is about 0.4 percent of our original 
reservation. 

As a result of termination and subsequent restoration of our 
tribes, the majority of our 5,000 members are spread throughout 11 
counties in western Oregon. Our ability to provide services in such 
a large area is challenging as it is. 

The recent funding cuts through sequestration further threaten 
our ability to meet the needs of our tribal members. The real effect 
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on Siletz is the elimination of 10 percent of our workforce and the 
effect on contract health is even greater. 

For the first time ever, we began this year having to severely ra- 
tion our health care services from the very beginning. This type of 
rationing usually doesn’t occur until mid-year. 

As some of you may know, there are no inpatient IHS hospitals 
in the Pacific Northwest. All of us in the Northwest depend on con- 
tract health care for the services that we can’t provide directly 
through our clinics. So for those that we cannot fund directly we 
have what we call a deferred list of Siletz. It also has a more noto- 
rious name known as the walking wounded, because these are ac- 
tually folks who cannot get referred out because of the limited 
amount of funds to hospitalization or an operation that they may 
need. 

In a good year, the backlog is always big. And all we are is one 
catastrophic case away from being not being able to fund hardly 
anybody to go to the hospital. 

On the law enforcement side of things, the situation is even 
worse for tribal law enforcement. We have contracted local police 
patrols from the nearest town, and it is seven miles away, to cover 
the city of Siletz. The funding for that law enforcement came from 
BIA, from some tribal revenues and from HUD. But along with the 
already low funding amounts from BIA, cuts from sequestration 
make that policing contract infeasible. In other words, the city of 
Siletz and the Siletz reservation could be virtually without police 
protection as of January 1st, 2014. 

The county’s Public Law 280 responsibilities have become vir- 
tually non-existent. Even if a sheriff is dispatched out to Siletz, it 
is twice the distance, up to 15 miles, to get there. 

Turning to contract support, we believe that Congress’ intent is 
for tribes to receive the full amount due them when they compact 
or contract programs. Adding insult to injury of sequestration, 
agencies such as HUD are attempting to retroactively change the 
rules of allowable contract support costs, previously negotiated in 
good faith and approved. We, the Siletz Tribe, have been threat- 
ened with costs going back to 1998 that had been previously nego- 
tiated in good faith and approved by the cognizant agency. 

We understand the situation of Federal agencies and their budg- 
etary constraints. But they shouldn’t balance their budgets on the 
backs of the tribes. 

I hope I have adequately conveyed to you the very real and nega- 
tive effects of sequestration on the tribes. We have been as creative 
as we can in meeting this challenge. But we are quickly running 
out of options. The tribes have long been among the poorest, most 
vulnerable populations in the United States and historically have 
been underfunded by the Federal Government. I implore you to 
honor treaty obligations and to exempt all tribes and programs 
serving tribes from the current and any future sequestration. 

Several years ago, our tribal leadership met with the former 
chairman of this very Committee, Senator Daniel Inouye, in Port- 
land, Oregon. He told us that in his view, all tribes have a prepaid 
health plan, and that it was paid for by our ancestors who ceded 
their lands to the United States. I hope that the Congress will re- 
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fleet on this unique legal historic and moral situation of the tribes 
as it does other programs exempted from sequestration. 

I thank you for the ability to be here today and I would like to 
answer any questions that you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Lane follows:] 

Prepahed Statement of Hon. Alfred “Bud” Lane, Vice Chairman, 
Confederated Tribes of Siletz Indians 

My name is Bud Lane. As Tribal Vice Chairman for the Confederated Tribes of 
Siletz Indians I want to thank you for creating this opportunity to hear directly 
from tribes on the impacts of sequestration. The Siletz Reservation is located on the 
central Oregon Coast. Our original Reservation was 1.1 million acres and was in- 
tended to confederate all the bands and tribes of western Oregon. The Siletz Res- 
ervation was significantly reduced by Congress in the late 1800s. Our current res- 
ervation is 0.4 percent of the original Siletz Reservation. As a result of termination 
and restoration, the majority of our 5000 members are spread throughout 11 coun- 
ties in western Oregon. Our ability to provide services in such a large area is chal- 
lenging as it is. Recent funding cuts through sequestration further threaten our 
ability to meet the needs of our tribal members. 

2008 Economic Collapse 

Like the rest of the nation, the Siletz Tribe has been trying to recover from the 
2008 crash of the economy. We have worked diligently to keep services and jobs in- 
tact for our tribal members and focused funding cuts in the areas of travel, training 
and staffing. To that end we have left vacated positions unfilled and shifted duties 
to other staff, froze salaries and step increases from 2010 through 2012, and pro- 
vided no COLA in 2010, a 1 percent COLA in 2011 and no COLA in 2012. Compare 
that to federal agencies who, while freezing salaries, still received step increases 
and bonuses, including a 3.6 percent COLA for 2012. 

The Siletz Tribe’s recovery has been limited — tribal revenue is slowly coming back 
but as of 2012 we are still down 35 percent from where we were in 2008. Our fed- 
eral funding has steadily declined in this same time period. 

2013 Sequestration 

The Tribe has continued cost cutting in response to the first round of sequestra- 
tion cuts. Staff travel is restricted to mandatory grantee meetings and to trainings 
required to maintain professional licensing and certifications. For 2013 we contin- 
ued not filling most vacated positions and in some instances reduced full-time posi- 
tions to part-time to achieve savings in salary and fringe benefits. At this point we 
have had to eliminate 26 positions (10 percent of our staff). 

For the first time ever the Tribe’s Contract Health Services program began the 
year on priority levels which restricted services: (1) authorized care is limited to 
health services needed for urgent or emergent care or to prevent disease and dis- 
ability and (2) surgeries such as carpal tunnel release, rotator cuff repair, knee sur- 
geries, gastric bypass, inpatient psychological treatment, herniated disc repair and 
hysterectomies are deferred indefinitely. 

Our Tribal Court, exercising limited jurisdiction, averages 600 civil cases a year 
and is staffed by a full-time Court Administrator, a part-time Deputy Court Admin- 
istrator, a part-time Chief Judge and four on-call judges. The 2013 Court budget is 
$197,000 most of which comes from tribal revenue. Only $36,271 — less than 19% — 
comes from BIA funds. A 2010 BIA assessment of Tribal Courts noted that this fed- 
eral contribution was the lowest of 50 tribal courts reviewed and recommended 
there be a significant increase funding to the tribe, but that has not occurred. Inad- 
equate funding unnecessarily restricts the tribe from fully exercising jurisdiction 
and sequestration is worsening this situation. 

The Health Department eliminated four positions — a Pharmacy Technician, a 
Dental Assistant, a Community Health Advocate, and the Clinical Applications Co- 
ordinator. We will maintain Contract Health Services at the priority 1 & 2 levels 
and cancel two specialty provider contracts. The clinic personnel reductions will re- 
sult in 200 fewer medical transports, 50 fewer home visits, elimination of child safe- 
ty seat and bicycle safety helmet distribution programs, 240 fewer dental visits, 
lengthening the time to fill prescriptions, and 12,000 fewer patient visits. 

We are eliminating one of two Elders Program Coordinators, the After-School Pro- 
gram Coordinator and Assistant positions, and our Environmental Planner. This 
will significantly reduce services to our elders, while increasing the workload for the 
remaining staff person. Elimination of the After-School Program staff requires that 
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we close the program — impacting 20 children and their families who relied on these 
services. We are shifting the Environmental Planner duties to our natural resources 
staff — significantly more work than “other duties as assigned.” The functions of this 
position are essential for ensuring environmental compliance for purchasing, man- 
aging and developing land. As this committee knows, the land-into-trust process is 
cumbersome and time-consuming on the federal side, for Siletz it will now take even 
longer due to sequestration impacts on staffing. 

Additionally, three Administrative positions being eliminated are: Public Rela- 
tions Clerk, Records Management Clerk, and the Public Works Supervisor. Again, 
we are shifting responsibilities of these jobs onto other staff. Our Public Information 
Specialist will now be a one-person department, making it harder to keep up on 
projects and more difficult to maintain quality. The Records Management Clerk du- 
ties have been added to another staff person’s duties. The Public Works Crew are 
reorganized as a team to self-direct their work and report periodically to a manager. 

Our Information Systems Department has been making critical upgrades to our 
operating systems on five servers, as well as the call manager for our phone system. 
The 2014 cuts will prevent completion of these projects which means we will no 
longer have vendor tech support for these old systems. This is critical to ensure our 
clinic’s capability to meet HIPPA standards for electronic health records and accred- 
itation standards. 

The situation is even worse for tribal law enforcement services which cover tribal 
lands and the City of Siletz where many tribal members and non-tribal citizens live. 
These services started out at 120 patrol hours a week under a contract with a neigh- 
boring city police department in order to save on costs. At $95,391 the BIA funding 
covered just under a third of the costs. The Tribe’s Housing Department funded an- 
other third and the remainder was subsidized by tribal revenue. However, steady 
revenue decline from 2008 to 2012 required reducing law enforcement coverage from 
120 to 80 hours a week. In 2013, BIA funding dropped to $90,809 under sequestra- 
tion and will be down to $86,298 with the second sequester. In addition, new HUD 
guidance has reduced the amount Tribal Housing can contribute. And, it is not fea- 
sible for the contracted police department to provide services. We are working with 
the City of Siletz to poll the community’s support to help fund these essential serv- 
ices; however, it is anticipated by the 'Tribe that these services will not be available 
in our community very soon. 

What this means is that the City of Siletz could be virtually without police protec- 
tion by January 1, 2014. Traditionally the County has policed the outlying areas 
under P.L. 280, but these services have become non-existent in the last decade. If 
the County sheriff is called to respond to a crime, the distance has now doubled 
from 7 to 15 miles up to Siletz. 

Insufficient contract support costs is not the only factor affecting the ability of 
tribes to manage our contract s and grants. During a periodic monitoring of the 
tribes housing programs, HUD staff disputed costs under our approved indirect rate. 
The law — Native American Housing and Self-Determination Act — clearly and unam- 
biguously states that indirect costs rates will be determined by a tribe’s cognizant 
agency (not by HUD or any other outside agency). For Siletz and most tribes that 
agency is the BIA through their National Business Center (NBC). 

HUD conducted two monitoring reviews of the Tribes housing program in which 
they determined the tribes Indirect Cost Rate was not applied correctly to HUD pro- 
grams. Unable to convince HUD that the indirect cost rate had to be applied consist- 
ently to all tribal programs, the Tribe contacted the National Business Center 
(NBC), only to find that HUD had already been in communication with them and 
consequently the NBC was unwilling to defend their longstanding approval of our 
indirect cost proposal. Unfortunately, the tribe felt it had nowhere to go as HUD 
was threatening to make their finding retroactive (back to 1998), so we agreed to 
settlement limiting the finding to one year which was a significant amount — 
$518,405. 

Agreeing to settle had immediate fiscal impacts — it shifted two program manager 
positions from the indirect cost pool to direct costs thereby increasing the Tribe’s 
costs to manage contracts and grants by an estimated $200,000 a year. We need 
these two positions but it is likely we can only afford one of them. 

And, how is it that a single federal agency, in conflict with literally the letter of 
the law, could do this in the first place? Will tribes have to vet their indirect cost 
proposals to all federal agencies that they contract and compact with? Where was 
our trustee in defending the tribe from this intrusive action and the resulting long- 
lasting harm? 

It is important to recognize that sequestration has exacerbated the longstanding 
issue of insufficient funding for contract support costs. Often the only recourse to 
address this shortfall is to reduce services to tribal members. For Siletz, we have 
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seen tribal child welfare positions go unfilled, while remaining staff carry caseloads 
two times higher than their state counterparts. In some cases the Tribe has to seek 
additional grants to fund salaries and services — our Natural Resources Clerk has 
three funding sources. And this situation is not limited to BIA and IHS funding. 
We support staffing costs for our Elders Program through four sources of revenue — 
BIA, Title VI-A & C, and tribal gaming revenue. 

At some point, service reductions are not an option. For years, the Siletz tribe has 
contributed funds to cover an increasing CSC shortfall for the Head Start Program. 
In 2009, this cost reached a high of $90,000 it is now down to just under $60,000. 
This might appear to be good news but it is not — the cost has gone down due to 
declining appropriations. Two years of sequestration has taken $^100,000 from our 
program budget, directly affecting the education of our youngest members and their 
families. We have eliminated positions, reduced others to part time for salary and 
benefit savings, added duties onto other job descriptions, and most offensive, have 
had to eliminate classroom days. While the collective sentiment may be that the 
children are our future, it is not reflected in federal appropriations. 

Tribes are legitimate government contractors, whose indirect rates are objectively 
calculated by the National Business Center (despite HUD’s opinion). Payment of 
these costs to tribes is required by federal law (ISDEAA) and has been upheld by 
the U. S. Supreme Court Cherokee Nation v. Leavitt. There are solutions to this long 
and ongoing problem and the Siletz Tribes urges you to consider the following ac- 
tions: (1) appropriating more funds for CSCs to close the funding gap; (2) lifting the 
cap on CSC appropriations; (3) tapping into un-obligated BIA and IHS appropria- 
tions from prior years; (4) prohibiting the National Business Center from altering 
past rules for negotiating indirect cost rates; (5) extending the statute of limitations 
for Tribes to pursue CSC claims; and as an alternative to costly litigation, creating 
a CSC Claims Board to fairly compensate affected Tribes. 

I hope I have adequately conveyed to you the very real and negative effects of 
sequestration on tribes. We have been as creative as we can in meeting this chal- 
lenge but we are running out of options. Tribes have long been among the poorest, 
most vulnerable populations in the United States, and historically been under-fund- 
ed by the Federal Government. I implore you to honor treaty obligations and to ex- 
empt all tribes and programs serving tribes from the current and any future seques- 
tration. 

Several years ago our tribal leadership met with the former chairman of this 
Committee, Senator Daniel Inouye, in Portland, Oregon. He told us that in his view 
tribes have a “pre-paid” health plan. It was paid by our ancestors who ceded our 
land to the United States. I hope that the Congress will reflect on the unique legal, 
historic and moral situation of tribes as it does other programs exempted from se- 
questration. 

Thank you for allowing me to share our comments with you today and I would 
be happy to answer any questions. 

The Chairwoman. Thank you so much. We will now turn to the 
Honorable Phyliss Anderson, who is the Chief of the Mississippi 
Band of Choctaw Indians. Welcome. 

STATEMENT OF HON. PHYLISS J. ANDERSON, TRIBAL CHIEF, 
MISSISSIPPI BAND OF CHOCKTAW INDIANS 

Ms. Anderson. Chairwoman Cantwell, and members of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Indian Affairs, my name is Phyliss J. Anderson, 
and I am the Tribal Chief of the Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indi- 
ans. I am so thankful that you have invited us to come here and 
speak on behalf of Native American Indians. 

In my written testimony, I discussed contract support costs and 
sequestration, both of which represent a breach in the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s trust responsibility to Indian tribes. For my remarks, I 
would like to focus on sequestration and how it is failing Indian 
Country, including the loss of more than $4 million for Mississippi 
Choctaw. 

I realize that when I talk about $4 million, compared to a trillion 
dollar budget, that may seem small. But it isn’t small for the 
10,600-plus membership in our Tribe, especially when the State we 
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live in is the poorest State. The largest impact for the fiscal year 
2013 funding has been with the Chocktaw Health Department, 
which receives most of its funding from the Indian Health Service 
program. I will refrain from listing all the cuts to the health care. 
But I can tell you that payments were slow, even down to the last 
few days of the fiscal year, especially during the government shut- 
down. 

Such uncertainty for a small reservation hospital in rural Mis- 
sissippi limits our ability to provide vital health care to more than 
10,000 eligible users. Much of this uncertainty was a result of 
being told for months that the cuts to IHS would be capped at 2 
percent. However, 0MB ruled that the 2 percent cap only applied 
to mandatory funds, such as diabetic programs. Medicare and Med- 
icaid. Congress and 0MB must change this interpretation to en- 
sure that all IHS funding be exempt from the sequestration. 

We also support advanced appropriations for IHS. I would like 
to thank those Senators who support that legislation. Forward 
funding by itself will not prevent the harm of sequestration. Nor 
is it sufficient, it is not a sufficient substitute to fully fund pro- 
grams that have been significantly underfunded for far too long. 

However, advanced appropriations would create a greater level of 
the budget, certainly to allow us to plan and provide better services 
to our citizens. Most of our education programs are forward funded. 
So we were better able to plan for those cuts. But if sequestration 
continues, stop-gap measures will not be sustainable. And essential 
services will be needed if reduction is made. 

Head Start, after school and summer instructional programs are 
critical to the Chocktaw youth, many of whom will be at risk for 
neglect or abuse if the programs continue to be cut. Sequestration 
has also made overcrowding to our largest school even worst. Our 
Pearl River Elementary School was originally built for a capacity 
of 350 students. It now has the enrollment of 657 students, 200 of 
whom are housed in portable classrooms, some which are 40 years 
old. 

This isn’t just an education issue. This is a serious health and 
safety issue that demands an increase, not a cut, in our school fa- 
cilities funds. Unfortunately, the safety of our children has taken 
a back seat to the politics and realities of sequestration. 

Cuts to child care protection services, emergency assistance and 
programs to combat domestic violence put tribes at risk, tribal 
members in danger. Earlier this year, I stood side by side with 
many tribal leaders to ensure that Congress reauthorized the Vio- 
lence Against Women Act with the tribal provisions intact. We 
fought for months to secure this language. I would like to thank 
every member of Congress, including the Mississippi Senators, 
Cochran and Wicker, who helped make this happen. 

However, no matter how many programs like VAWA that we au- 
thorize, they will not be as effective as they need to be without ade- 
quate funding. According to Webster’s dictionary, sequester mean 
to set apart, to keep a person or group apart from other people. 
Our ancestors, who relinquished millions of acres of their home- 
lands and were forced into reservations, were all too familiar with 
this concept of setting some Americans apart from others. 
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Today, sequester mean to set money apart by arbitrarily cutting 
funds across the board. In my opinion, though, however, the word 
sequester to me means something else. It means failure. Specifi- 
cally, the failure of Congress and the President to work together 
and do their jobs on behalf of the American people. 

So in conclusion, my final recommendation to this Committee, 
the President and every member of Congress, please do your job. 
The health and well-being of Chocktaw families and all Native 
Americans throughout this Country depends upon you not failing 
again. 

Thank you for inviting me to testify, and I welcome any ques- 
tions that you might have. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Anderson follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Phyliss J. Anderson, Tribal Chief, Mississippi 
Band of Chocktaw Indians 


Chairwoman Cantwell, Ranking Member Barrasso and Members of the Senate Committee on 
Indian Affairs. Halito! My name is Phyliss J. Anderson and I have the privilege and honor of 
serving as the Tribal Chief of the Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians. Tlioiik you for tiolding 
this important oversight hearing on liow Indian Country is affected by sequestration and 
proposed limits on contract support costs (CSC). 

Like many other Tribal leaders, I was disappointed diet the Adminislmlion's response to the 
tribal victory in Salazar v. Kamak Navaja Chapter, 132 S.CL 2181 (2012), was to view Ihc 
decision ns a “problem” dial needed to be fixed. As we informed the White House In June, the 
Ramah ruling should have been celebrated as a victory for Indian Counliy and a strengthening of 
Indian self-determination, in stark contrast to the recent rulings in Carcicri and Falehak, both of 
wliiclt pose direct threats to the sovereignty and well-being of Tribes throughout the country. 

Instead, the Administration’s FY14 budget proposal seisKs upon language in the Ramah decision 
and requests tliat Congress eliminate the rights of Tribes to foil CSC fonding, by listing each 
tribal contractor’s individual “cepped” CSC funding amount in the Inlerior Appropriations bill. 
While the House Interior Appropriations Subcommiltee rejected this approach, the Senate 
Subcommittee included the proposal in ils version of tire bill. If enacted, this would leave Indian 
Self Detcmiination Act (ISDA) contractors with no remedy for shortfalls in their CSC funding. 

In other words, as highligjiied in an October 30, 2013, letter to President Obamnfiom more than 
do Tribal leaders (I joined by reference under separate cover dated October 30, 3013), the 
proposal is “intcudod to eliminate nil foture contract claims - essenlially converting mandatory 
bilateral contracts into discretionary unilateral grants.” While Congress may have the legal 
power to l^islate this kind of ch^ge, to do so would fundamentally undermine tlie long- 
standing policy of promoting Indian sdf-detennination. 
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Moreover, this proposal was developed without consulting THbes. Talking to a fcw of your 
friends in Indian Country is not a Jegitimate substitute for conducting tribal consultation, nor 
docs it honor die govenunent-to-govemment relationship between the United Stales and Tribes 
which should be based on good foith and mutual respect 

Two weeks ago, during the United South and Eastern Tribes (USE^ conference hosted by the 
Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians, I had an opportunity to question Assistnnt Secretary for 
Indian Affairs, Kevin Washburn, who appeared ^Ebre the USEl' Board of Directors. To his 
credit, the Assistant Sccreiary acknowledged Hint the Administration could have handled its 
response to the Ramah decision much better. While it remains to be seen if he, the President, 
OMB and the Senate Interior Appropriations Commillco will honor our request to withdraw this 
proposal, I commend the Administration ihr finally engaging in the kind of meaningful tribal 
consultation that should have occurred well before this CSC language was ever proposed. 

I would also like to thank the many Members of this Committee who have consislciitiy 
encouraged the Administration to follow this course of action, and respectfully urge you to keep 
up the pressure to rqjeet any proposal that docs not fully fund ISDA contracts. 

Similarly, I urge tlie Administration to engage in a good faith effort to settle all outstanding CSC 
elaims ri^t now. The Supreme Court lias ruled and the Administration should act immediately 
in accordance with the Ramah decision, as well os the subsequent ruling in Arctic Slope Native 
Ass'n V. Sebeliua, regarding CSC claims for ISDA contracts with the Indian Health Service. 

Like the failure to pay full contracts support costs, sequestration is another example of broken 
promises made to Indian Country. As countless witnesses have slated before this Committee, tlie 
federal government has a trust responsibility to federally-recognized tribes, including budget 
obligations, that was forged througli the Constitution, various treaties and agrcciocnis witii 
Indian nations who relinquished tniilions of acres of land to die United States. 

As a result of these treaty and trust obligations, funding for federal Indian programs should not 
be classified as discretionary spending. Tlie ohligntion should be mandalory. Unfortunately, 
because Congress and OMB do not concur witii this perspcctivei the vast majority of Indian 
funding comes from non-defense discretinnaiy accounts and, therefore, is subject to the across- 
the-board speuding cuts known as sequestration. 

We cstiraalc that setjuestration lias already resulted in the loss of more than S4 million for tlie 
Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians and affected more tlian 60 programs on our reservation. 
The largest impact on FY13 funding has been borne by the Choctaw Health Department. This 
decrease has had a significant impaet on patient care, hospital services, and public lienlth on the 
reservation. 

For example, Patient Priority IT referrals for needed medical services lo outside providers were 
either delayed or denied. Much-needed prosthetics for patients of all ages were not purchased. 
While we did not furlougll employees and providers related lo direct patient care, we did institute 
a hiring freeze for oil otiier hospital positions. 
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Moreover, beoause of the uncertainly related to the budget, we shelved plans for new 
opportunidea for health services such as telemedicine, as well as improvements for emergency 
services. 

In addition, the uneerlmtity caused by the combination of sequestration anti tlic government 
shutdown intetiupted many hospital and health department operations. Final payments were slow 
to reach us with payments distributed erratically, even down to the last few days of September 
2013. Stich an unpredictable stream of income for a small reservation liospilal in rural 
Mississippi that provides services to more Ilian 10,000 eli^ble users limits the tribe’s ability to 
plan for sucli services and execute the contracts that are accessary to operate our facility. 

Much of ttie uncertainty related to how sequestration would impact the Mississippi Choctaw 
Health Department was a result of the confusion created by the Administration as to whether the 
higher level of across-the-boaid spending cuts wuld even apply to the Indian Health Service. 
For months, many Tribes were told tiint cuts to IHS programs would be capped at 2 percent, just 
as cuts to other related programs such as Medicare and Medicaid could not exceed 2 percent. 
However, 0MB ruled that the 2 perconl cap only applied to those ftindi dMignoled os 
“mondolnry," including direct funds such as diabetes prngrani itmdmg, and the reimbuisements 
that the IHS reedves from other mandatory funding sources sucli as Medicare, Medicaid and the 
Children’s Health Insurance Program (CHIP). 

Congress and 0MB must change this inturprclulion of the Budget Control Act of 2111 1 and its 
predecessor, tlic Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1 985, to ensure that all 
Indian Health Seridoe funding is exempted from sequestration, I agree with other Tribal leaders 
and many Members of Congress who prefer to replace sequestration imth set funding levels as 
part of completed FY14 apprepriations bills negotiated by the Senate, the House and the White 
House. However, we don’t know if and when sequestration wit be used as a budget tool in the 
future. Consequently, the EHS should be added to the list of exempted programs. 

That list currently includes such diverse fimding as programs administered by the Department of 
Veterans Affairs, Pell Grants, the Supplcmcnla! Nutrition Assistance Proyam (SNAP), the 
Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) program and Child Nutrition/Sehool lunch 
programs. While diverse, many of these programs benefit some of our country’s neediest 
citizens. As the New York Times noted in a March 2013 editorial, the imposition of 
sequestration on the Indian Health Service represents a “little-noticed example of moral 
abdication.” Congress and 0MB can and should coned this injusliee immediately. 

We also support efforts to aulhorize advance appropriations for IHS, as called for by legislation 
recently introduced in the Senate by Senators Lisa Murkowski, Mark Begich, Tom Udnll and 
Brian Schatz, and in the House by Representatives Don Young and Ben Ray Lujan. 

Forward funding, by itself, will not prevent tlic adverse effects of sequestration. Nor is it a 
anfficient substitute for fully funding programs that hove been significantly underfunded for far 
too long. However, in light of the challenges I described earlier, auliiorizing advance 
appropriations tvould create a greater level of budget certainty to allow us to plan, recruit and 
retain belter iicaitli care professionals and olherwisa provide better services to our citizens. 
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Scquestralicn and the recent government shutdown have proven tliat forward funding can have a 
positive iropact. The second largest reduction caused by sequestration impacted our Choelaw 
Tribal Schools. However, because most of our tribe’s education programs are Ibiward funded, 
we were better able to plan for the cuts. The Choctaw Tribal Scliool System, funded by the 
Bureau of tmlian Education (BIE), experienced nearly J1.5 million in cuts to FY13 fimds. 
However, as a result of forward fimding, we were better prepared to deal with education cuts 
than we wore for cuts to liealthcore, throi^ the use of a slrucfured luting freeze, staff fiirlouglis 
during non-insiructinnal periods, and the identification of alletnate sources of revenue for critical 
afteisciiool ami summer programs. For the 2013-2014 Scliool Year, tlie tribe was also able to 
reduce peisonnel cost and identify unspent carry-over funds needed for funding summer school. 

While we may Imve been able to plan better, if the seques toted fumls are not tcslorcd tlrrou^i 
FY14 appropriations, or worse, should sequestration continue, these stopgap measures will not 
be sustainable and essential services will need to be reduced. Aflersoliool and summer 
instructional prograrns arc critical to the lieaith, safety and ivell-being of Choctaw youtli. It is not 
an exaggeration to state that many of these kids will be at risk Ibr neglect or abuse if these 
programs continue to suffer from sequestration. 

Sequestration has also made an historic problem in our education system much worse. The 
perenniul lack of funding fbr sohool fkeilily replacement or expansions prevents liie Tribe from 
addressing overcrowding conditions at our largest elementary school on the re.servatioiL Pearl 
River Elementary Schcol was built in 1991, by the BIA for a student capacity of 350 students. 
At the time, we unsuccessfully argued for a design capacity of 550 students, hut BIA standards 
limited growth to a five-year enrollment projection. Since then, we have used tribal funds to 
expand llie school, but Pearl River Elementaiy cuirently has 657 students, 200 of wliom are 
housed iu portable classrooms, some of which are 40 years old, Tliis isn’t just an education 
issue; this is a serious health and safely issue that demands an increase ui school facilities funds, 
for both Operations & Mointenance (O&M) and new sohool construction. Unfortunately, the 
safbly of oar children has taken a backseat to the polilics and realities of sequestration. 

The Choctaw Head Start program was also significantly affected. With a January 1, 2013, start 
dale, the program was forced to take step.s immediately following sequestration. Although we 
were able to place some of llie Head Start children in other programs, as a result of the cuts in 
FY13 funds, wc were forced to close one Head Start and one Early Hoad Start classroom. 

1 would like to mention one mote Choctaw dcpiirlment that has bean adversely affected by 
sequestration: the Department of Public Safety. After many years of minimal or no increase^ 
sequestration forecd cuts to law enforcement, public safely and fire protection services by more 
than S500,000, 'llicse outs, wliicli include child protection services and emergency nssistanee, 
put the Tribe’s most vulnerable members in danger as staff reductions hm'e resulted in 
corresponding reductions in police response times and first responder leadiness on the 
reservation. Furlhraniotc, the reductions directly limit our ability to combat domestic violence 
on the re-servotion, especially by repeal offenders. 

Earlier this year, I stood side by side witli many of the Tribal leaders vdio ate in. WaaJiinglon this 
week to ensure that diis Congress reauthorized the Violence Against Women Act with the tribal 
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provisions intoct. As you know, the VAWA legislation that Congress passed atid tlio President 
signed into law inclvfded language recognizing the inherent right and power of Tribe’s to exercise 
special domestic violence criminal jurisdiction over certain non-Indian defendants. We fought 
for months, against very vocal and powerfiil opposition, to sccare lliis language, and I would like 
to thank every Member of Congress who helped nujke passage of that important legislation a 
reolity. 

However, as I mentioned to the Department of Justice as part of our VAWA implementatioii 
consultation, no matter bow many programs wc autliorize, no matter how much we streamline 
operations or improve communication between tribal governments and the federal government, 
these programs will not be as effective as tliey need to he without adequate fhnding. 
Sequestration is denying adequate funding for VAWA implementation at the very same lime that 
it is needed most. 

Madame Cliairwoman, according to Webster’s Dictionary, “sequester" means “to set apart,” or 
“to keep (a person or group) apart &om other people.” Our ancestors who relinquished millions 
of acres of their homelands and were forced to live on vastly reduced plots of loud, now called 
reservations, were till too familiar with this concept of setting some Americans apart ftom others. 

Today, in the legislative arena, sequester means to set money apart, b)’ arbitrarily cutting federal 
expeaditutes in order to meet certain budget and austerity targets because our political leaders 
were unable to specify exactly how those cuts should be applied. 

In my opinion, however, whelhor at Choctaw or any other Indian reservation, the word sequester 
has come to mean somctliing else: failure; speciticcily, the failure of the United Stales Congress 
and the President of the United States to work together and do their jobs on behalf of the 
Amcrictm people, 

In conclusion, my iinal lecommendation to tills distinguished Committee, the President, and 
every other Member of Congress: please, do your jobs. The hcaitli and well-being of Choctaw 
fhmilies and Native Americans throughout the country depend upon you not failing again. 

Thank you. 

The Chairwoman. Thank you, Madam Chair. Thank you for 
being here. 

We will now turn to the Honorable Jefferson Keel, who is the 
Lieutenant Governor of the Chickasaw Nation. Thank you for being 
here, and thank you for your service at NCAI. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JEFFERSON KEEL, LIEUTENANT 
GOVERNOR, CHICKASAW NATION 

Mr. Keel. Thank you. Madam Chair, and members of the Com- 
mittee. Thank you for inviting me to come and appear before this 
honorable committee. It is an honor, and I appreciate not only the 
opportunity to appear but for you holding this important hearing. 

The contract support cost issue truly is a crisis in Indian Coun- 
try, especially for the Chickasaw Nation. The failure of the Indian 
Health Service and the Bureau of Indian Affairs to meet its finan- 
cial obligation to tribes is not only disgraceful, I believe it borders 
on criminal behavior. We know to the penny what IHS owes every 
year, because IHS is required by law to report to Congress every 
year, certified both by the Administration, by HHS, down to the 
penny exactly how much it has failed to pay us. So figuring out 
what IHS has failed to pay is not rocket science. It is very easy. 
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It is laid out in the IHS manual in Section 106 of the Self-Deter- 
mination Act. For us, that figure is $36,188,534. 

Because the nation was not paid contract support services or 
costs in full, we were forced to reduce services to our patients, 
which causes a reduction in third party collections opportunity. 
When you factor in lost third party collections, the Chickasaw Na- 
tion has accumulated well over $50 million of non-payment over 
the past 16 years. Our latest claim for 2013 alone was over $14 
million. 

Our contract support cost requirements have been calculated 
every year by IHS to provisions now contained in the manual. But 
even though IHS has detailed records and submits detailed reports 
to Congress about how much it owes us each year, they will not 
settle our claims. 

There are several things that need to happen immediately. First, 
the Supreme Court has said that IHS should have paid us in full. 
IHS should announce it will pay us these reported shortfall 
amounts and this Committee should instruct IHS to do so. 

Second, Congress should direct the appointment of a special mas- 
ter, someone like Ken Feinberg who settled the BP oil claims and 
the September 11th claims. Third, Congress should direct that all 
claims be settled before the two-year anniversary of the Ramah de- 
cision. Congress should amend the Indian Self-Determination Act 
to make perfectly clear that the issue is not what the tribes spent, 
but what did IHS fail to pay. 

Congress should reject the new contract by contract caps that 
0MB had asked Congress to include in the appropriations for this 
year. The job is to honor these contracts in full, just like any other 
government contract. 

Finally, Congress should direct both agencies to work openly 
with tribal leaders and tribal contracting experts when exploring 
any contracting reforms. 

Regarding the Ramah case, I have been told that a year and a 
half after the decision came down, the government is about to start 
a statistical sampling of about 9,000 contracts. We already know 
what the BIA failed to pay and the Supreme Court understood 
that. This case, the Ramah case has been decided by the Supreme 
Court. It is time to bring it to an end. 

The Chickasaw Nation has been able to meet the shortfalls cre- 
ated by the failure of the IHS and the BIA to honor their contract 
obligations to the nation. But most other tribes are not as fortu- 
nate. The shortfalls cause real heartache and suffering for tribal 
people every day. 

Regarding sequestration, as you know and as you have heard, 
some of the poorest areas in America are located in Indian Coun- 
try. It is just unfathomable that the Federal Government would try 
to balance the budget on the backs of the poorest of the poor in this 
great Country of ours. Tribal leaders have been dealing with un- 
derfunded or drastic cuts in program funding for decades. Loss of 
funding means loss of services, which causes loss of jobs, dev- 
astates families and damages local communities. 

Diversified economies allow us to provide high quality services to 
our people while reducing the reliance on the Federal Government. 
There are a number of tribes, as you have heard, that are making 
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significant progress and are reinvesting in their communities. This 
raises the quality of life for our citizens and at the same time pro- 
vides tremendous benefits to our local, non-Indian communities. 
Again, we ask Congress to clarify once and for all the responsibility 
of the Federal agencies to meet its financial obligations regarding 
contract support costs and we ask that you not allow sequestration 
to occur one more day in Indian Country. Hold the Indian tribes 
harmless in the next budget rounds. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Keel follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Jefferson Keel, Lieutenant Governor, 
Chickasaw Nation 

Madam Chair and members of the Committee, thank you for holding this impor- 
tant hearing and for the opportunity and honor to appear before you today. 

Our job as leaders is to help our people in any way we can. We want them to 
be successful for themselves, their tribes and their communities. It is our responsi- 
bility as leaders to make sure our citizens have access to a quality education, hous- 
ing, health care and safety. It is our duty to provide support for them while they 
pursue their dreams. 

The contract support cost issue truly is a “crisis” for the Chickasaw Nation, both 
when it comes to the status of our claims that have been pending with IHS for over 
8 eight years, and when it comes to the continuing annual shortfalls we suffer and 
which we must therefore subsidize year in and year out. 

The failure of at least two federal agencies, the Indian Health Service and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, to defy judges’ orders to meet their financial obligations 
to the tribes is disgraceful. We know to the penny what IHS owes every year, be- 
cause IHS is required by law to report to Congress on what it owes the Chickasaw 
Nation. It is also required by law to report to Congress every year how much IHS 
failed to pay us. So figuring out what IHS failed to pay us isn’t rocket science: it’s 
already been calculated, certified by IHS, certified by HHS, and reported to Con- 
gress. All this is laid out in the IHS Manual and in section 106 of the Self-Deter- 
mination Act, and for us that totals $36,188,534. 

In reality, when you factor in lost third-party collections, the Chickasaw Nation 
has accumulated well over $50 million dollars of non-payment over the past 16 
years. Because the Nation was not paid contract support costs in full, we were 
forced to reduce services to our patients which caused a reduction in third-party col- 
lections opportunity. Our latest claim for 2013 alone was over $14 million. On aver- 
age, for evei^ $3,500 lost, we could have served another patient as an inpatient, or 
outpatient, including provision of X-ray, laboratory services and pharmaceuticals. 
With a claim of well over $50 million (cumulative from 1996-2013) we could have 
handled between 14,000 and 20,000 more patient visits. 

The Chickasaw Nation operates a 72-bed state-of-the-art hospital, the Chickasaw 
Nation Medical Center (CNMC), in Ada, Oklahoma. This is an IHS hospital. In ad- 
dition, the Nation operates IHS-funded health center clinics in Ardmore, 
Tishomingo, Purcell, and Durant, as well as wellness centers in Ada, Ardmore, and 
Tishomingo, and additional nutritional centers in Ardmore and Purcell. These 
healthcare facilities employ approximately 1,100 people, including physicians, reg- 
istered nurses, dentists, physicians’ assistants, nurse practitioners, midwifes and a 
very considerable support staff from receptionists to billing clerks to janitors. In the 
12 month period ending May 31, 2011, our medical center performed 2,664 sur- 
geries, and experienced 588 births, 8,422 inpatient days and 2,392 admissions. Dur- 
ing the same period, the Nation had 445,478 in-patient visits. 

This is one of the largest tribally-operated health care systems in the United 
States, and much of it, including our clinics and Ada Medical Center, are IHS-fund- 
ed facilities. The Chickasaw Nation compacts with IHS to operate them for the gov- 
ernment under the self-governance provisions of Title V of the Indian Self-Deter- 
mination Act. We do this because, as history has shown, we run them better than 
IHS ever did or ever could. We cut the red-tape, we are more efficient, and we rede- 
sign the IHS programs to match what our people actually need. We are, of course, 
fully accountable to IHS, and after the close of every year we provide IHS with a 
comprehensive audit of how we spent our compact funds. But unlike IHS, we are 
also accountable to our own tribal citizens, and that is the driving reason why our 
services in every respect far outshine what IHS was ever able to do. 
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For as long as we can remember, IHS has underpaid the Chickasaw Nation’s ne- 
gotiated requirements for contract support costs. The Indian Self-Determination Act 
says that IHS is required by law to negotiate those requirements with us and to 
then add those costs in full to our compact every year. That is the negotiated con- 
tract price. Most of these negotiated contract support cost requirements are to cover 
our personnel management, accounting, procurement, and other overhead costs of 
the Nation without which we could not operate. They cover our annual audit costs. 
They cover our insurance costs. In the general government contract setting they are 
called G&A costs — general and administrative costs. So this is not a system that is 
unique to tribal contracting or to the Chickasaw Nation. 

Our contract support cost requirements have been calculated every year by IHS 
through provisions now contained in the IHS Manual. (The Bureau of Indian Affairs 
has a very similar set of instructions for calculating these costs for our compact with 
the BIA.) 

For years, IHS told us that it had no responsibility to pay us our full contract 
support cost requirement. It would pay some of our costs, but then not the rest. 
Some years we were actually told we had to wait on a waiting list — even though 
we were running a government contract and operating services for IHS. But as the 
Committee is aware, in 2005 the Supreme Court ruled that IHS was wrong to have 
told us that. The Supreme Court in the Cherokee Nation case said our contract was 
no less binding on the federal government than any other government contract. So 
later in 2006 we filed claims reaching back to 1995, and since then we have regu- 
larly filed additional claims up through 2012. 

But, even though IHS had detailed records, and had submitted detailed reports 
to Congress, about how much it owed us each year, IHS would not settle our claims. 
By 2012 — 7 years after filing our first claims — IHS finally paid us $7 million to set- 
tle just the first 15 months of our claims. But we had a total of 18 years of claims 
pending with IHS, not just 15 months. 

In 2012, the Supreme Court spoke again, and it again said the government was 
liable for failing to pay our full contract support cost requirements. The Federal Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals also rejected all kinds of other defenses IHS had thrown up. 
So you would think that in 2012, finally, all of our remaining 16 years of claims 
would finally be resolved. After all, in its reports IHS told Congress we had not been 
paid $36,188,534 through 2012. At a minimum you would think the Nation would 
have swiftly gotten a check for that $36,188,634. 

Instead, IHS announced that it was not going to focus on what it had failed to 
pay us, but focus on what the Chickasaw Nation spent in IHS funds. Naturally, 
since the Nation could not spend what IHS did not pay, the net result is the govern- 
ment would owe us virtually nothing. And that is exactly what IHS told us earlier 
this year: that IHS would pay us virtually nothing. 

In April we sat down for two days of negotiations with IHS in Anaheim Cali- 
fornia. By the end of those discussions we thought we were making progress. IHS 
first promised to get us a fresh offer in May, then in June after we provided addi- 
tional documentation, then in July, and on and on. Seven months later we have still 
not heard back from IHS, and we have no idea if we will ever hear back from IHS. 
It’s basically radio silence, and every time IHS says it will get us a number, nothing 
happens. Most recently, the Judge said we should propose a trial date for next year 
because nothing is happening. 

This is the story of just one of the so-called 54 active settlement negotiations the 
IHS Director has said is underway at this time. I know from other tribal leaders 
that in most other instances, nothing has happened at all. IHS may have a list 
somewhere of dozens of cases it would like to settle out of the 200 cases involving 
1600 claims; but in one of the first cases to go into the settlement process after the 
Supreme Court Ramah decision came down — our Chickasaw Nation case — nothing 
is happening, and nothing has been happening for months. 

There are several things that need to happen immediately. 

First, the Supreme Court has said IHS should have paid us in full, and IHS has 
already told Congress what it would have paid us if it had paid us in full. At least 
for the basic claim amount, settlement should have been instantaneous after the 
June 2012 Ramah decision. IHS should announce it will pay us these reported 
shortfall amounts, and this Committee should instruct IHS to do so. 

Second, Congress should direct the appointment of a Special Master, someone like 
Ken Feinberg who settled the BP oil spill claims and the September 11 claims. 

Third, Congress should direct that all claims will be settled before June 2014, the 
2 year anniversary date of the Ramah decision. 

Fourth, Congress should amend the ISDA to make perfectly, absolutely, beyond- 
any-shadow-of-a-doubt clear, that the issue here is what did the IHS fail to pay, not 
what did the Tribes spend. The agencies’ so-called “incurred cost” approach is un- 
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supported by anything in the law and is just a gimmick they invented to chop down 
the amount the government owes us. We had a deal. The government failed to honor 
the deal. The Supreme Court said that was wrong. The government now just needs 
to honor the deal. 

Fifth, Congress should reject the Administration’s recent counter-attack on the 
Tribes and reject these new contract-by-contract caps that 0MB has asked Congress 
to include in the appropriations for this year. Apparently no good deed goes 
unpunished. The Tribes actually win a case in the Supreme Court — actually they 
win that case twice — and OMB’s response is to try and reverse that victory by legis- 
lative fiat hidden in an Appropriations Act. That is wrong, it is immoral, and it is 
illegal. Instead, the job now is to honor these contracts in full on a going-forward 
basis, just like any other government contract. To my surprise, even the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce has condemned 0MB for daring to permanently underpay these 
government contracts. 

Finally, Congress should direct both agencies to work openly with tribal leaders 
and tribal contracting experts when exploring any contracting reforms. Just as the 
contracting process should be transparent and accountable, so, too, the process for 
regulating the contracting process needs to be open and transparent. 

No changes to the contract support cost system should be made without full con- 
sultation, and an open and transparent process visible to all interested Tribes and 
tribal contracting experts. If, as IHS seems inclined to often say, the so-called Fed- 
eral Advisory Committee Act is unintentionally creating an impediment to full and 
open participation by all tribal representatives and experts, then that Act needs to 
be amended. The time has to end when the Secretary or the Director of IHS are 
permitted to tell tribal representatives in a room that they are forbidden to speak. 

Before closing, I just want to say one word about the Ramah case. That is the 
pending class action that is addressing 19 years of contract support cost claims 
against the BIA. I have been told that a year and a half after the decision came 
down, the government is about to start a statistical sampling of about 9,000 con- 
tracts. I am also told that when each tribe’s contract is selected, the issue the gov- 
ernment will look at is not what the BIA failed to pay, but what the Tribe spent. 
Again, you cannot spend what you are not paid. We are about to see years of sam- 
pling and tribal studies to come up with some global number that has nothing to 
do with what the government actually owes. 

In the Supreme Court case, in one place the Court says that over the course of 
certain years the BIA failed to pay “between 77 percent and 92 percent of tribes’ 
aggregate contract support costs.” As that statement shows, we already know what 
the BIA failed to pay, and the Supreme Court understood that. This new sampling 
idea is but another example of lawyers and agencies gone wild. The Ramah case 
has been decided, finally, by the Supreme Court. It is time to bring it to an end. 
It should have been ended last year. Again, a Special Master appointed by the 
President or by Congress should be directed to cut through all the delay tactics and 
get this case settled at once. 

Thanks to many blessings, the Chickasaw Nation has been able to weather the 
challenges it has confronted by the failure of the IHS and the BIA to honor their 
contract obligations to the Nation, and through the Nation the government’s obliga- 
tions to our citizens. We have been able to cover the government’s shortfalls with 
our own money. We have been funding an unfunded mandate that the Supreme 
Court says the government should have paid. 

But most other Tribes have not been as fortunate, and the shortfalls have caused 
real heartache and suffering for tribal people. 

I ask the Committee to do everything in its power to see these contract support 
cost issues promptly resolved and put to rest. We have far more important work to 
do than to litigate with the government for another 10 or 20 years over past con- 
tract liabilities. We ask Congress to pass legislation so that tribes can receive proper 
payment in exchange for the services the Tribes provided in good faith on behalf 
of and in reliance upon the Federal Government. 

Regarding sequestration, for tribal nations there are no positive effects of seques- 
tration to speak of. Tribal leaders have been dealing with underfunded or drastic 
cuts in program funding for many years. Cuts in budgets cause rippling effects, cuts 
in services, which causes loss of jobs, which devastates families, and damages the 
local economies. However, sequestration does require the Federal Government to 
make some decisions regarding the size and functions of the various departments 
within the federal government itself. Again, tribes have been doing this for years. 

The inherent sovereign rights of Indian tribes was recognized by this country’s 
founding fathers, and affirmed in the United States Constitution. At its most basic 
level, the economic success of the United States is built upon the land and natural 
resources that originally belonged to the tribal nations. As you well know, the un- 
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derpinning of federal spending in Indian Country is based on sacred treaties be- 
tween Indian tribes and the United States of America. This sacred trust between 
tribes and the federal government commits our federal partners to the protection 
of Indian lands; the protection of tribal self-governance; and the provision of social, 
medical, and educational services for tribal citizens. The authority to fund programs 
that fulfill this responsibility is founded in the U.S. Constitution. More fundamen- 
tally, full funding for the Indian Country budget was pre-paid with the loss of our 
land, and with our ancestors blood. We are not a “line-item” to be negotiated away, 
we are a commitment to be honored. 

Tribal leaders know the pressures of scarce resources better than most, and each 
of us has had to make hard decisions to build the economic strength of our peoples. 
In order to reduce their reliance on the federal government for the provision of serv- 
ices to our peoples, many tribes have entered the business world. Tribes are diversi- 
fying our economies and are now providing high quality services to our people. 

In some areas across the country, Indian gaming has become the lifeblood of tribal 
communities. There are a number of tribes that are making unprecedented progress. 
Gaming revenues provide those fortunate tribes with the access to funding that is 
necessary to diversify their economies. Tribes are now reaping those benefits and 
are reinvesting in their own communities. These successes allow us to raise the 
quality of life for our citizens, and at the same time provide tremendous benefits 
to our local non-Indian communities. 

In Oklahoma, you see the result of tribal leaders who have stepped up to the plate 
and made the tough decisions. We’ve gone from managing poverty to advancing 
prosperity. Tribal Nations in our State contribute almost $11 billion to the State’s 
economy, and five percent of the jobs in the State are provided by Tribal Nations. 

The tribal business community has an important role to play in the ever evolving 
global economy. For tens of thousands of years, our people have been stewards of 
the environment. But, we are also successful stewards of our economies and soci- 
eties. As tribal businesses continue to grow, it is more and more clear that we bring 
value to the table. 

The Chickasaw Nation understands that we are part of the emerging economy, 
one that is built on the complexities of people, communities, and an inter-connected 
world community. We, along with other tribes, are proactively participating in defin- 
ing and shaping the new global marketplace. The Chickasaw Nation has a diversi- 
fied economic portfolio that includes a bank (Bank2), a tribal corporation, Chicka- 
saw Nation Industries (CNI), a metal fabrication facility, a chocolate factory (Bedre), 
and healthcare and energy development ventures that provide a high rate of return. 

The Menominee Nation has a large and successful timber operation in Wisconsin 
with a sawmill and a furniture manufacturing facility. The Menominee forestry pro- 
gram is one of the most well-managed timber operations in the world. The Three 
Affiliated Tribes in North Dakota is building an oil refinery on its lands which will 
benefit the entire country, and there are other tribes with much to offer. 

Tribal Nations in Washington sell Northwest Pacific oysters to Japan. The Cher- 
okee Nation has a growing international tourism business relationship with Ger- 
many. Tribal Nations are also expanding their manufacturing capacity as contrac- 
tors. For example, the Penobscot Nation in Maine manages a portfolio that includes 
a wood recycling business and another business that builds guidance systems for 
military applications. Another high profile example of tribal business success is 
found in one of the most bold entertainment chain transactions I am aware of in 
Indian country, in which the Seminole Tribe of Florida purchased the globally-recog- 
nized Hard Rock Cafe business for $966 million dollars. The Tribe now owns Hard 
Rock Cafes in 53 countries and has only seen an annual increase in locations since 
the deal was finalized in 2006. 

Across Indian country tribal leaders are working together to find ways to cap- 
italize on these opportunities. One of the ways that we can improve our commu- 
nities and strengthen our tribal economies is through Inter-Tribal Trade. There are 
many tribes that have developed resources and diversified their economies, and they 
are now poised to assist other tribes. It is up to us to find ways that we can assist 
in these efforts. Indian country can and should, develop an Inter-Tribal Trade agree- 
ment that tribes can use to work with each other. 

Trade has always heen at the core of our way to interact with one another, and 
with others. Like CEO’s, tribal leaders are required to consider political, economic, 
and business risk when making decisions about when to expand, when to borrow 
money, and when to diversify. In addition, we must ensure our enterprises remain 
competitive by developing new market shares; by providing appropriate incentives 
for our employees and, by leveraging innovation. But the role of tribal and Indige- 
nous leaders goes well beyond that of a CEO. 
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We also have unique political, business, and cultural risks that need to be care- 
fully measured. For example, when we consider a new business venture, strategy, 
or market, we need to make certain it fits with the values of our communities. We 
need to make sure any development will provide real opportunity for productive and 
meaningful employment for our citizens. We need to consider how and when we best 
utilize our limited natural and geographic resources. 

Most importantly, we consider to whom we are answerable. Tribal leaders must 
decide whether to reinvest our dividends in our business for possible future growth 
or help those in need at home. We consider the sacrifices made by our ancestors 
to hold on to our land when we choose to develop our land or utilize our resources. 
And, we strive to make decisions that will improve the quality of life for our commu- 
nity today and in the long term. These are often hard choices and heavy responsibil- 
ities. But if we take the necessary steps to position ourselves to take advantage of 
current opportunities and trends, tribal leaders are poised to make significant ad- 
vances for their people, enterprises, communities, and nations in the decades to 
come. 

We can reach out to one another, create government and enterprise partnerships 
and establish nation-to-nation trade. In the past, trade among our Nations has pro- 
duced peace, cultural exchange, and wealth for our people. We need to form more 
partnerships based on government-to-government trade. 

The promise of economic strength that will come from working together will en- 
able us to address one of the most pressing issues today: fighting poverty in our 
communities. 

Tribes are working together more closely than ever before, to protect our sov- 
ereign rights and to make advances on many key legislative issues. Some of these 
include helping Congress to pass a clean Carcieri legislative fix so that Tribes can 
continue economic development activities and continue reducing their reliance on 
the federal budget. As I noted, we also need to secure full payment for contract sup- 
port costs, so that our contract with the government, just like our other business 
contracts, are honored. We also need to secure advanced appropriations for the In- 
dian Health Service to further stabilize this most essential governmental program. 

From land restoration, to education, to tax reform, to energy, to health — Indian 
country has a stake in every federal policy decision. Indian issues are not partisan 
issues. The last few months have made it clear that Indian country is common 
ground for all members of Congress. 

Tribal Nations and Congress must all continue to work together to open new win- 
dows of opportunity to secure our communities, and most importantly secure our fu- 
tures as sovereign nations. Whether it be the farm bill or language preservation, 
Indian Country must remain focused on all windows of opportunity and engage on 
issues of significance. 

It’s also time for Congress to make some tough decisions, too. It’s time to once 
and for all deal with the devastating effects of the sequester. Our Tribal Nations 
cannot sustain the ongoing effects of Congress’ refusal to keep its pre-paid commit- 
ments to the Tribal Nations. 

Over the past four years we have made significant progress with Congress and 
the Administration. We need the President and Congress to work with us to address 
outstanding issues regarding contract support costs and to sustain this work that 
will take our nation-to-nation relationship to the next level. 

We must continue to create action plans for energy security and natural re- 
sources, and to protect our cultures and languages. Most importantly we must pro- 
tect the very basis of our communities — our people — and more critically the future 
of our communities: our children. This means doing ever3dhing we can, on every 
issue, to take proactive steps. We ask Congress to honor its obligations and to hold 
the Tribal Nation’s harmless in future budget actions. 

The Chairwoman. Thank you, Mr. Keel. 

Now our last witness, thank you for being here, is the Honorable 
Aaron Payment from the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewas from 
Michigan. Thank you so much for being here. 

STATEMENT OF HON. AARON PAYMENT, CHAIRMAN, SAULT 
STE. MARIE TRIBE OF CHIPPEWA INDIANS 

Mr. Payment. Thank you. Thank you for inviting me and to the 
Committee members. 
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My tribe is one of the largest tribes east of the Mississippi. Our 
treaty is the 1836 treaty of Washington. In our treaty, as most 
treaties, it provides for the health, education and social welfare as 
long as the grass grows, the winds blow and the rivers flow. Pretty 
common language in most of our treaties. Our service area includes 
the seven eastern-most counties in the Upper Peninsula of Michi- 
gan. Only about 13,000 of our members live in the service area, so 
they are not covered by our contract health service delivery funding 
or a BIA catchment areas. 

So I want to deviate from my testimony for a second and remind 
the Senate Committee, which you are already aware of, but that 
our funding is not welfare. It is not reparations and it is certainly 
the forced assimilation, smallpox, historical trauma, all of that 
would justify reparations, but it is not reparations. It is not even 
entitlements. Unfortunately, in this tenor and government today, 
entitlements is a negative word where it should be a good thing. 

We prepaid through our treaty obligations. We prepaid with the 
blood, sweat and tears and millions of acres of our ancestors. And 
when we say ancestors, we are not talking about hundreds and 
hundreds of years ago. We are only talking about our great-grand- 
parents generation. They made the sacrifice and we prepaid for the 
services that we are supposed to be getting. 

So we held up our end of the deal or our contract, if you will. 
And contracts are not supposed to be unilateral. So we ask that 
you honor the treaties and don’t continue the legacy of broken trea- 
ties. Honor your contracts. We have done so. 

Historically we have been burdened by shortfalls and contract 
support costs. Just like the sequester, these cuts have been dev- 
astating. In the Bemidji area, our shortfall in contract support is 
almost $46 million. In Michigan, it is almost $14 million. My tribe 
filed their claim after the Ramah case last summer, and not really 
much has happened since then. We are in an environment of litiga- 
tion where we should actually be working together to try to figure 
out how to honor the outcome of the Supreme Court case. 

In Indian Country we had a victory with the Supreme Court 
case, but it doesn’t really feel like that right now. As a tribal leader 
it seems to me like our trustee should be finding ways to resolve 
this issue on our behalf and advocating on our behalf, rather than 
trying to find ways to, as someone else said earlier, cheat us out 
of the money that is actually due. 

So the agencies instead are looking for ways to evaluate how we 
spent our programs. I have to assume that is going to mean to di- 
minish the liability that is actually due to us. However, I need to 
clarify that we can’t spend something that we didn’t get. When you 
get an under-amount, you find ways to work underneath that. So 
I am fearful that the conclusion is going to be that we really didn’t 
need it or it wasn’t due. And I have to say that that approach is 
tautological and circular reasoning and really, it is nonsense, it is 
absolute nonsense. So the government doesn’t win when it pays 
less than it owes. The government wins when justice is done, and 
we are asking for justice. The Supreme Court has made perfectly 
clear that justice here means paying the portion of the contract 
support that is due to us. 
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On sequester, I brought my little document that spreads out the 
actual impact to my tribe last year. It was $1.7 million, health 
alone was $1 million. The projected sequestration could go up to $5 
million in cuts. We have laid off, we furloughed our Head Start 
staff. We have tried to do everything we could to withstand this. 
But it has been devastating. During the shutdown, our special dia- 
betes program, we didn’t have our award letter, we had to lay off 
our special diabetes staff. Only for a week, but we ended up losing 
our director, because she wants stable employment. She is a med- 
ical professional that has other opportunities. 

Going into the implementation of the Affordable Care Act, I am 
fearful that another program that we cut was our COLA for our 
medical staff. We don’t have COLA for our medical staff. We 
haven’t had COLA for all of our other team members for years. But 
it is going to be difficult to try to retain our physicians under the 
Affordable Care Act, when there are 100,000 new jobs opened up 
for them. 

The final thing, and I will leave this, but the final thing I also 
wanted to call attention to is, I participated in the Faces of Aus- 
terity. This shows the impact of sequestration all across the Coun- 
try, not just Indians. I want to put a pitch in for stopping seques- 
tration. Obviously for us, but if it is possible to protect community 
action, I am on our community action board. Head Start, Meals on 
Wheels, the Upward Bound program, all the Great Society pro- 
grams. I was born in 1965 and benefited from many of those pro- 
grams. This year I was selected as Sargent Shriver award winner 
for my continued contributions to the Great Society programs. I 
would be remiss if I didn’t stand up for and speak for them as well. 

All of these programs work together. Last year the Federal agen- 
cies minimized the impact. Next year the impact is going to be 
drastic, because the full brunt of sequester is going to be felt next 
year. Maybe then citizens will understand what the impact is and 
they will start contacting their Congressmen and their Senators to 
insist that they represent us, rather than follow some ideology that 
is being pushed by one party or another. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Payment follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Aaron Payment, Chairman, Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians 

Good afternoon and thank you Chairwoman Cantwell and Vice-Chairman 
Barrasso for inviting me to testify today. 

My name is Aaron Payment and I am the Chairman of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians. My Tribe is one of the largest tribes east of the Mississippi 
River with 41,000 members. We were re-recognized in 1972 after a 20-year struggle. 
The 1836 Treaty of Washington recognized my Tribe’s aboriginal territory, and this 
is where we have resided since time immemorial and where we continue to reside 
today. 

Our service area includes the seven eastern counties in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan. About 13,000 of our members reside in our service area. Since being re- 
recognized in 1972, my Tribe has engaged in the arduous task of re-acquiring land 
in our original territory to meet the needs of our members. The present-day trust 
land of my Tribe is just over 1,000 acres. That is not a large amount of land, yet 
with the resources that we have we operate our tribal government and provide es- 
sential governmental services for our tribal citizens, including housing programs, 
youth and education programs, employment programs, health care programs, social 
services programs and law enforcement services. Our health care programs, alone. 
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employ 260 employees and operate four primary care centers and two satellite clin- 
ics. In carrying out many of these functions, we contract with the Indian Health 
Service and the Bureau of Indian Affairs under the Indian Self-Determination Act 
to administer the programs that these two agencies would otherwise operate for our 
people. 

We do this because depending on the government to run these programs not only 
breeds more dependence; it also leaves in place cookie-cutter programs that are de- 
veloped in Washington, D.C. by bureaucrats who have no knowledge of our culture 
and our local needs. By running these programs and services ourselves, we are also 
able to rebudget funds and redesign these contracted programs to best meet the 
needs of our people, just as Congress intended when it enacted the Indian Self-De- 
termination Act. 

But, historically, we have been burdened by shortfalls in contract support cost 
payments. And just like the current sequester, these cuts have had a very real and 
negative impact upon our community. 

Contract support costs cover the fixed overhead costs we must incur to carry li- 
ability, property and workers compensation insurance; to meet federal legal and reg- 
ulatory requirements; to conduct federally mandated annual audits; to supervise 
and manage our program and employees; to purchase supplies; to provide health in- 
surance to our employees; and, to do all of the necessary things that a government 
does when it employs people to run government programs, but which the federal 
government does from resources that we will never be able to access, including the 
alphabet soup of agencies that help the BIA and IHS day in and day out, like the 
GSA, DOJ, OMB, OPM, OGC and countless other agencies. 

These contract support costs are our fixed overhead costs. And while we try to 
keep these costs as low as reasonably possible, they cannot be eliminated entirely. 
At the same time, these costs are audited every year. So when the Federal Govern- 
ment, through the Interior Business Center, sets these costs for a new year, the gov- 
ernment is setting these costs based upon real audits. None of this involves guess- 
work. In short, these are hard costs — real costs — and they simply have to be paid. 

But the agencies do not pay them. That’s right: the government does not pay 
these contract costs, at least not in full. The government fully pays the overhead 
costs of other government contractors, but it does not pay the overhead costs of our 
Tribe and it does not pay the overhead costs of most other tribal contractors. In fact, 
the agencies don’t even ask Confess for enough money to pay these contract obliga- 
tions in full. This year is a good example: the President’s budget only asks for $477 
million for IHS contract support cost payments even though IHS says the actual 
costs are over $75 million more. The same is true of the BlA: the $230 million the 
President’s budget requests is roughly $10 million short of what is required to pay 
all tribal contractors in full for the work we do for the government under these con- 
tracts. 

This is not just a problem for my Tribe. For instance, if you look at the contract 
support cost shortfall reports that the Indian Health Service sends every year to 
Congress, you will see that virtually every Tribe is underpaid at some point in time, 
and most are underpaid all of the time. In the IHS Bemidji Area where my Tribe 
is located, the total amount of the underpayments IHS reported to Congress for fis- 
cal years 2007 through 2011 was $45,521,239. For just the Tribes in the State of 
Michigan, IHS reported to Congress that its underpayments totaled $13,850,650. 
When you think about it, that is an enormous amount of health care for Indian peo- 
ple that has been lost. 

For years — really for decades — IHS and the BIA told us that this was just the way 
it is, that tribal contracts were “different” and “unique” and that we were not enti- 
tled to be treated as well as other government contractors. Frankly, we believed 
what we were told. But then in the 1990s some Tribes started to protest these un- 
derpayments in the courts, and in 2005 the Supreme Court said in the “Cherokee 
Nation” case that the government was wrong all along, and that we had been enti- 
tled to be paid, and that it had been wrong to force us to cut or subsidize services 
in the federal programs we were operating in order to cover the fixed costs of run- 
ning those programs. And so it turned out that our right to be paid was at least 
as strong as the rights held by other government contractors. 

But right after the 2005 Supreme Court decision, the agencies told us that times 
had changed in the meantime. The BIA and IHS said that the Supreme Court deci- 
sion involved a period of time when the agencies could have lawfully paid us in full, 
but that in the meantime the agencies had worked out a new system with Congress 
that actually prohibited the agencies from pa 3 dng our contracts in full. Once again, 
we trusted the agencies and figured they must be right. But once again it turns out 
the agencies were wrong, and last year the Supreme Court decided in the Ramah 
Navajo case that we should have been paid in full all along. The Supreme Court 
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said that any claims we had would be covered by the Contract Disputes Act and 
paid out of Treasury’s Judgment Fund. 

After that, we confirmed that our claims over the BIA contract shortfalls were 
being covered by the Ramah Navajo class action lawsuit, so we focused on filing 
claims over our IHS contract shortfalls. We did that in the summer of 2012, but 
since then, nothing has happened. It’s been over 16 months since the Supreme 
Court decision, and well over a year since we filed our claims, yet nothing has hap- 
pened. And nothing has happened in the Ramah Navajo case either. 

These are difficult times for all Indian Tribes. Not only are federal budgets not 
keeping up with inflation, not only are they not being increased to meet our needs; 
they are actually being cut. At our Tribe, shingles vaccinations have been cut, and 
reduced foot care will eventually mean increased amputations. At a time like this, 
settlement payments from these cases would be of critical help in keeping services 
running. 

But as far as we can see, nothing is happening. For a tribal leader, this is difficult 
to understand. I say this because we watched very large and longstanding disputes 
with the Tribes and with Indian people settled swiftly and on fair terms once Presi- 
dent Obama took office. He brought a can-do attitude to long-festering problems, 
and his people got the message. The Cobell case was finally settled. The tribal trust 
fund cases were finally settled. The Indian farmers’ cases were finally settled. The 
President saw to it that all of these settlements were achieved on fair and reason- 
able terms, even though the courts had not resolved whether the government was 
even to blame, much less how much. Why? Because it was important to resolve 
these long-simmering disputes once and for all, and to turn the page on these his- 
toric wrongs. 

Compare those situations to the issue at hand. When it comes to contract support 
cost claims, Indian country has something that no one had in those other cases: a 
complete tribal victory by the highest court in the land, the Supreme Court, and 
not once, but twice. As a tribal leader, it seems to me that the relevant agencies 
would redouble their efforts to resolve all of this that much faster, in keeping with 
the President’s commitments to Indian people. 

But that is not what the agencies are doing. They seem to be stalling and looking 
for ways for the government to pay less, and maybe nothing at all. I am told the 
agencies no longer think it is relevant to look at how much the agencies should have 
paid. Instead, the agencies want to look at how we ran out programs and how much 
did we spend. The IHS Director said this in a public letter she issued earlier this 
year, and I am told this is the BIA’s view, too. But we have already been audited 
over how we ran out programs: we are audited every year and the government gets 
those audits every year. Our audits are clean audits, just like most audits across 
Indian country. 

As for how much we spent on our programs, all I know is that we cannot spend 
what we are not paid. If the agencies will only reimburse us for what we spent, they 
will probably calculate that we are owed nothing. But how can that be? If you read 
the Supreme Court decision in the Ramah case you will see that the Court ruled 
that the government was responsible for its underpayments. That is what the whole 
case was about, just like the Cherokee case. This has nothing to do with how we 
spent the portion of the money the government paid under our contracts. 

I believe the President is committed to seeing these issues resolved fairly and 
quickly. But I also believe that there are some in the agencies who do not see it 
that way, and that is unfortunate. The government doesn’t “win” when it pays less 
than it owes; the government “wins” when justice is done — Justice. And the Su- 
preme Court has made it perfectly clear that Justice here means paying the portion 
of the contracts that the agencies failed to pay at the time. 

That is not a hard number to calculate. I say this because the agencies kept 
records every year of how much they paid and how much they didn’t pay. They told 
us the amounts and they told Congress these amounts. Might there me some errors? 
Undoubtedly yes, and maybe the true number is a little higher or a little lower; 
nothing is perfect. But for purposes of settling these claims once and for all, it seems 
to me, as a tribal leader, that many years and millions of dollars could be saved 
by just using the data the government already has to settle up all of these claims. 
Going forward, certainly the goal should be improved accuracy. But to settle up the 
past claims when the numbers are essentially known is just good business and good 
government. 

The NCAI has called for swift resolution of all outstanding claims, and we agree 
with NCAI. We also agree that the best course of action is for Congress or the White 
House to appoint a special master who can wind up all these claims, and who is 
instructed to do so swiftly. We agree that if clarifications are needed to the law 
about what Tribes are due, those clarifications should be made at once by this Com- 
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mittee. But most of all, we agree that these claims need to he wound up in the next 
few months and then promptly paid out of Treasury’s Judgment Fund. Our people, 
Indian people all over the country, are suffering from grossly underfunded care, and 
now from the sequester cuts that came on top of those already poorly-funded pro- 
grams. We are doing our hest under difficult times. The last thing we need is an- 
other decade of battles with the government, especially when the courts have spoken 
so clearly and directly to the point. 

We cannot take more, not my Tribe, not the Tribes in the State of Michigan, and 
not the Tribes in the rest of the country. It is time to stop this longstanding 20 year 
battle and to turn the page of history. I am confident that this is what the President 
wants, that this is what Congress wants, and that this is what Tribal Leadership 
wants. Now we need to work together, and creatively, to actually make it happen. 

Before closing, I wish to convey our Tribe’s gratitude for the work of this Com- 
mittee, and especially for the September 30 letter that several Committee members 
sent to the 0MB Director, urging that 0MB withdraw its proposal to essentially 
convert our contracts into discretionary grants (by permanently underfunding them 
at whatever levels are fixed by the agencies). Although much of Indian country has 
been angered by this proposal, I prefer to see it as a hasty over-reaction to the Su- 
preme Court’s Ramah decision, driven strictly by fiscal concerns and developed 
without due regard for the nature of these contractual agreements. I am certain 
that the President believes in tribal self-governance and self-determination, in the 
sanctity of our contracts with the government, and in the importance of the Nation 
honoring its fiscal obligations both abroad and at home. OMB’s proposal cannot be 
reconciled with those core values. 

Congress has already once rejected OMB’s proposal when it enacted the current 
Continuing Resolution, and the House appropriations subcommittee also rejected 
OMB’s proposal earlier this summer. While 0MB proposals are never actually with- 
drawn, hopefully your input and the input of Tribal Leadership this week will per- 
suade 0MB to allow its proposal to simply fade away. If not, we hope and trust that 
this Committee will see to it that the appropriations process is not mis-used to effect 
fundamental changes in the Indian Self-Determination Act. 

Thank you, Madam Chair and Vice-Chairman Barrasso, for the honor of testifying 
today, and I look forward to working with all Members of the Committee in devel- 
oping swift and just solutions to the current contract support cost crisis. 

The Chairwoman. Thank you. I want to thank all the witnesses 
for their testimony. 

I want to make sure that I have this correct on this contract sup- 
port issue. Chairwoman Diver kind of expressed it, and that is, 
when you turn over these services, you can get more efficient re- 
sults. So the notion of self-governance, if you will, in driving more 
efficiency in the services that are delivered. 

So Chairman Payment, I understand every year you enter into 
negotiations with the U.S., pursuant to that Self-Determination Act 
and what services you are going to provide and how much the 
United States will pay, including what the law calls the contract 
support costs. Is that not right, every year, you enter into an agree- 
ment? 

Mr. Payment. We do. As last year showed us, with the impact 
of sequestration, it is obviously not an agreement, because it is con- 
tingent on whether or not the funding exists. So we do support ad- 
vanced funding, as the others do. 

The Chairwoman. So how many years have you contracted with 
the U.S.? 

Mr. Payment. We have been doing self-governance funding for 
IHS since, we were one of the pilots for the Country, so the early 
1990s. 

The Chairwoman. So in all those years when you were con- 
tracting with the United States, did they ever inform you that the 
negotiated amount that you contracted with them was not the 
amount that they were going to pay you? 
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Mr. Payment. No. 

The Chairwoman. So for years and years and years, you nego- 
tiated and said, okay, we will deliver these services for this amount 
of money? 

Mr. Payment. For 21 years. We have never been notified that we 
are doing was not correct. We negotiate the agreement that we op- 
erate from. So there is obviously a presumption that what you are 
doing is correct, because the Federal Government has agreed to it. 

The Chairwoman. So President Keel, why do tribes continue to 
take over Federal programs if the contract support costs are con- 
stantly underfunded? 

Mr. Keel. Tribes have proven. Madam Chair, thank you for that 
question, the tribes have proven over the years that they can oper- 
ate these programs more efficiently, with less money, because they 
are closer to the community. In fact, these programs are absolutely 
critical to taking care of our people. If we didn’t agree to contract 
and take over these programs, many of our people would not get 
services. So we agreed to do this. 

Now, the Chickasaw Nation has been fortunate, as I said, we 
have a diversified economy. We have some economic development 
activities that allow us a revenue stream to, as I said, meet the 
shortfall of some of these requirements. So we basically subsidize 
these programs out of our own funds. 

The Chairwoman. President Cladoosby, Jefferson Keel and oth- 
ers have suggested this special master, similar to what we did with 
the Deepwater Horizon, because there was a lot of complexity here, 
a lot of complexity in the 9/11 victims compensation fund. So are 
you advocating for something like that as well? 

Mr. Cladoosby. Yes. Yes, Madam Chair, that is a great ques- 
tion. The Administration appears to be in need of some direction 
from this Congress in that matter. We will be more than willing 
to work with you, NCAI will, to find a constructive path forward. 
Because it is not the first time, we are not creating the wheel here. 
This is something that has been done with the September 11th vic- 
tims and the BP Horizon oil spill, as President Keel has indicated. 

So at the rate that they are going, it is unacceptable. Sixteen re- 
solved out of 1,600, that is unacceptable. If they think that they 
can continue that record going down the road, we are not going to 
get there. We need this special master to help move this process 
along a lot faster than it is right now. So we need your help in en- 
couraging this Administration to do that. 

The Chairwoman. Thank you. Senator Franken? 

Senator Franken. Thank you again. Chairwoman Cantwell, for 
holding this hearing. Thank you. Chairwoman Diver, for your elo- 
quent oral testimony and your also eloquent and helpful written 
testimony. I think that you said it was about $2.5 million that you 
have been cut in the last two years alone, that the Fond du Lac 
has been. How is that $2.5 million cut compared to your entire 
budget for the Band? 

Ms. Diver. Thank you very much for that question. Senator 
Franken. Out of our total program funding, that is about 6 percent, 
6 percent the first year and another 5.2 percent, so just a little over 
11 in total. 
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Senator Franken. If the sequester continues into next year, 
what choices will you have to make in your budget and what will 
that mean for your trihe? 

Ms. Diver. I will have to start to cut actual Head Start slots, in- 
stead of the ancillary programs around that support the teachers, 
I will have to start to cut teachers. Before we start cutting teaching 
staff in our school, we would probably reduce transportation, at 
which point quite a number of our students would choose to leave 
our school and go to other school districts that don’t have the cul- 
tural competency or the tribal focus, language activities, those 
types of things. They will leave our school district for those that 
can provide those levels of support service. 

Our housing block grant, we are already having to make a hard 
choice between adding to our housing stock or reducing mainte- 
nance, deferring maintenance on the old 1937 Act housing. That is 
not a great long-term solution. I would much rather keep homes 
rehabbed than have to tear them down and replace them. 

Senator Franken. You have already had to drop kindergarten 
students with behavior difficulties. And you have just had to stop 
letting them go to school, right? 

Ms. Diver. It was actually one of the most heart-wrenching deci- 
sions that we have had. We had to take several kindergarten stu- 
dents that came in with pretty high level behavior needs. And be- 
cause we could not give them the paraprofessionals that would ease 
their way into kindergarten, we actually denied them enrolment, 
asked them to leave and come back in a year. We are hoping their 
cognitive development in the next year will put them in a different 
place. 

The struggles for the parents are that now they are having to ar- 
range child care, having copays for those types of activities. We are 
worried about stigma to the children. And once again, many of the 
parents faced with some of those decisions may choose to go to a 
non-tribal school so that they can get the services they need for 
their children. 

Those entities that they are choosing to go to that have the serv- 
ices have the ability to do something tribes do not, and it is called 
levy. So as an alternative to sequestration, maybe we should con- 
sider letting tribes levy in our ceded territories. We are being asked 
to provide services and rely on all of you good folks to help us make 
that happen, or raise the money ourselves. There is no other entity 
of government that has to do that. That was just wishful thinking, 
I understand. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Franken. Chairwoman Diver, you cite research that 
overcrowded housing is especially harmful to children and can 
harm their education success and their health and mental health. 
We talked about that a little bit in the first panel. Could you talk 
to the Committee about sort of the accumulated risks to the health, 
education of children because of housing cuts? And just what all of 
this looks like in human terms. 

Ms. Diver. Sure. After 25 years in the housing, operating and 
developing business, and bringing those skills back into my own 
community, we have been a leader in Indian Country with devel- 
oping other menus of services besides low income rentals and 
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homeowners. Because those models alone don’t work. Our sup- 
portive housing units for chronic and long-term homeless, those are 
the families you spoke about earlier, Senator, the ones that get 
doubled and tripled up, because that is what homelessness looks 
like in Indian Country, verified by the Wilder Research Center in 
Minnesota. 

We see spikes in police activity that we track, behavioral health 
incidents, commitments, delinquency, truancy. When we opened up 
our 24 units of supportive housing, we are now in our third year 
with four of the families where their children for the first time in 
their lives have not had to change schools in the middle of the 
year. 

In terms of impact, maybe mom and dad aren’t better, but what 
we see is the incidence of alcohol use declining significantly and 
their severity and number. We see joint case management among 
school counselors, behavioral health workers, social workers, so 
that we can get the packages of services those kids need. The aver- 
age saving in cost for stable housing for families is estimated to be 
for every dollar spent on stable housing and services there is a sav- 
ing of $9 to crisis care and other systems later. 

Senator Franken. Thank you. Chairwoman Diver. You are a 
great leader in Minnesota for your tribe, for Fond du Lac. You are 
a true friend. Thank you. 

Ms. Diver. And thank you to all of you for saving my clinic on 
some behavioral health of my own. 

The Chairwoman. Thank you. Senator Begich. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MARK BEGICH, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM ALASKA 

Senator Begich. Thank you very much Madam Chair. I apologize 
that I wasn’t here for the first panel. I was busy on an Alaska 
issue, an issue that I know you are familiar with and others. Peb- 
ble Mine. I was working through two groups at the same time. It 
has an impact on Indian Country and our State. 

Let me first say thank you all very much. My poor staff, they 
write good questions for me, and I get frustrated always when I 
come here, only because I wish I was here for the last panel, and 
listening once again on contract support services and the inability 
for this Administration to deal with this issue once and for all. 

I am looking at the testimony that Dr. Roubideaux sent, the 
written testimony. And she had two alternatives to deal with this, 
which I am trying to reserve my words of what I describe these, 
they are useless. She settled 16 of these issues out of 1,600. And 
they need, I say they, the tribes across this Country, including 
Alaska, need to have a separate opportunity, and if it is a special 
master that is appointed or some situation outside the hands of In- 
dian Health Services. 

Because here is what I think is going to happen. We will be here 
next year. We will have the same conversation, we will say the 
same thing and it will be 30, maybe, settled out of 1,600. This is 
ridiculous. It is outrageous. When they know that they can settle 
this, I think Mr. Keel said it best, and I have heard the data, they 
have the numbers. They have to verify to this Committee and this 
Congress on what is back-owed. Now, somehow that number has 
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changed, then obviously they certified something incorrectly, which 
means they weren’t telling the truth when they sent the paperwork 
to us. I doubt that, I think it was probably truthful, I think we all 
agree that whatever those numbers were, that is what they were 
behind in payment. 

I know they may make the legal argument that that was a BIA 
case and that is different. Despite the fact that BIA is going to do 
a class settlement and get it all done by 2014. It is amazing that 
magically one agency can get it done but one other agency is in- 
competent and unable to get it done. I know, they have heard from 
me and I am trying to be polite with my words. I just cannot be- 
lieve they cannot resolve this, it is a simple request that the Indian 
Health Services do and this Administration do, and that is set an 
organization up, an individual to do, if it is called a master or 
whatever it might be, but someone to go through these claims and 
settle them and be done. 

The money is in Treasury, it is a setaside legal fund, to do this. 
It doesn’t touch Indian Health Services money. It is appalling to 
me that they cannot get this done. 

The second part of this is, they need to set a plan, and I know, 
and I will ask the new chairman in regards to contract support cost 
working group. I know a couple of days ago you all met. Dr. 
Roubideaux said they are going to reinstate this. I have just a cou- 
ple of basic questions. Is 0MB going to be in those meetings? Be- 
cause if the Office of Management and Budget is not in those meet- 
ings, it is a useless meeting. No disrespect to my friends at 0MB, 
they are the great sanitizers. You send a budget up, they clean it 
off. I know this as a former mayor, my 0MB did it to every depart- 
ment I had, because my department heads would come to me and 
say, did you know we actually proposed this and 0MB cleaned it 
off. Is 0MB going to be involved in that working group? 

Mr. Cladoosby. That is a great question. We are hoping that 
they are involved. Once again, one of those agencies that we would 
really love to have an Indian desk in 0MB, to have a presence 
there. We have been pushing this request. Yes, we agree that they 
need to be there and they need to be at the table. 

Senator Begich. Maybe we can as a committee or individually 
make the request of the Administration. Because a working group 
without the people who manage the money, it is going to be a lot 
of great conversation you will have. Good philosophical debate, you 
will feel good when you leave, everyone leaves. Then a year later 
or six months later or two months later when the working group 
comes together — did she give you a timetable when the working 
group will start meeting? 

Mr. Cladoosby. Does anybody at the table know if there is a 
timetable set for this? Aaron? 

Mr. Payment. We actually, we are here, and both of us are on 
stack. This is one of the issue we were asking for in the new posi- 
tion in 0MB. It is going to be immediate. My first question was, 
because I want to be on that committee, and I represent the Mid- 
west. 

Senator Begich. I would like to be on that committee. 

[Laughter.] 
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Mr. Payment. So one of the things that I have impressed to the 
Secretary of Health and Human Services is that, tribes recognize 
that President Ohama has been one of the best presidents as it re- 
lates to Indian issues. 

Senator Begich. Absolutely. 

Mr. Payment. This is a disconnect. This is absolutely not con- 
gruent with his promise to uphold the treaty obligations, the cre- 
ation of the White House Council, all of those things suggest a dif- 
ferent approach. So what I am trying to figure out, I am a political 
scientist by academic training, where this is coming from and try- 
ing to understand it. I think that new position in 0MB might help. 
I have asked several people to get a word to the President that this 
is not reflecting very well on his commitment to Indian Country. 
We need to uphold our treaty obligations. 

I want to say one other thing quickly, if I have the chance. I am 
newly the vice president for the Midwest for NCAI. And I want to 
speak for our Alaska tribes as well. My tribe has a casino. One 
hundred percent of our revenue is used to supplement the services 
that the Federal Government is not providing us, so I loved your 
term supplement. But some tribe don’t have that. And so the dev- 
astation of the shutdown and the devastation of the sequestration 
for the Alaska tribes or for the Nevada tribes or for the tribes that 
don’t have gaming has been devastating. It is devastating for us. 
But for them, they have nowhere to turn and no one to look to. 

Senator Begich. That is right. 

Mr. Payment. So your leadership by the way, is really respected 
by the leaders in your State. So thank you. 

Senator Begich. Thank you. I know my time is up, but I will just 
end on this, and that is. Madam Chair, I want to do whatever we 
can. I sent a letter to the President last week outlining five specific 
issues. This was one of them, the master, resolving this. And I do 
agree, in the last five years, this President has done a lot for In- 
dian Country, more than most have done in years, as we look at 
the history. 

But it just seems like there is something not, and your phrase 
was a good one, connecting here. There is something missing in 
this linkage and it seems like it is not a complicated problem. It 
is almost like every time we go to the gate, we go to a different 
door. And they say, no, no, go to the next door. And we never find 
the right door. And so I want to again, the letter I sent last week 
to the President was very direct with specific recommendations. I 
was not hesitant to be blunt about it. But I want to be able to help 
you. But I can tell you, this testimony and the written testimony 
is unacceptable to me, of the solutions to solve this problem from 
Dr. Roubideaux. She has heard enough from me, I am sure. But 
I will do whatever I can. 

I thank you all for the work you do. The work you have to do 
under sequestration, and as you know, some of you may know, I 
have proposed an advance funding bill. Just as what we did in the 
first year I got here, I sent it to the VA. We did it for the medical 
VA, we should do it for our Indian Health Services. These are not 
discretionary, they are mandatory. They are treaties. They are con- 
tracts. And we should fulfill the obligation that we set out. We are 
dealing with VA, and we did that a year and a half ago. I also have 
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another bill with the VA to finish off their benefits to make them 
also advance funding in Indian Health Services. So we will look for- 
ward to working with you on that. 

Thank you, Madam Chair. I know I extended more than I should 
have. But this just frustrates me. I will try my best next time to 
come with a very positive attitude on something. I don’t know what 
it will be, but it will be something. 

The Chairwoman. I appreciate it. Senator Begich. If you needed 
a few more minutes, please take them. I said at the beginning of 
the hearing that you could see from our colleagues the level of frus- 
tration, only because we hear from our constituents and only be- 
cause Indian Country and the State of Alaska or in Minnesota or 
some of these various places are large parts of constituencies and 
economic tools. When they don’t have the resources then obviously 
everything is strained. 

So I want to thank this panel and the witnesses here for their 
testimony. You have shown some light on the challenge and some 
ideas about solutions. I am glad that the Administration and the 
Assistant Secretary and Director Roubideaux were here, because 
hopefully we can now move forward in resolving both of these 
issues, getting some parity as it relates to health services in se- 
questration and in dealing with the contract support issue and 
moving forward in a more timely fashion. 

So again, I thank my colleagues also for showing up and for their 
commitment to making sure these issues are heard. With that, we 
are adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 4:34 p.m., the Committee was adjourned.] 



APPENDIX 


Prepared Statement of Hon. Cathy Abramson, Chairperson, National Indian 

Health Board 

Chairwoman Cantwell, Vice Chairman Barrasso, and Members of the Committee, 
thank you for holding this important hearing on contract support costs and seques- 
tration. Both of these issues are of paramount importance to Indian Country and 
we sincerely appreciate the attention that this committee has given to the discus- 
sion of these key concerns. On behalf of the National Indian Health Board (NIHB) 
and the 566 federally recognized Tribes we serve, I submit this testimony for the 
record. 

First, I would like to emphasize the importance of the Federal Trust responsi- 
bility, when it comes to the health of American Indian/Alaska Native (AI/AN) peo- 
ple. Based on treaties between Tribes and the United States for the exchange of 
peace and Tribal lands as well as United States Supreme Court cases and statutory 
acts, the Federal Trust responsibility is an absolute legal obligation under which the 
United States has the highest responsibility and trust to Indian Tribes. The Snyder 
Act of 1921 (25 use 13) legislatively affirmed this trust responsibility. To facilitate 
upholding its responsibility, the Federal Government created the Indian Health 
Service (IHS) and tasked the agency with providing health services to AI/ANs. Since 
its creation in 1955, IHS has worked toward fulfilling the federal promise to provide 
health care to Native people. In passing the Affordable Care Act, Congress also re- 
authorized and made permanent the Indian Health Care Improvement Act (IHCIA). 
In renewing the IHCIA, Congress reaffirmed the duty of the Federal Government 
to American Indians and Alaska Natives, declaring that “it is the policy of this Na- 
tion, in fulfillment of its special trust responsibilities and legal obligations to Indi- 
ans — to ensure the highest possible health status for Indians and urban Indians and 
to provide all resources necessary to effect that policy.” (P.L. 111-148, Indian Health 
Care Improvement Act, § 103(2009). 

To fully understand the implications of these two issues, it is crucial to under- 
stand the state of health for AI/ANs. The AI/AN life expectancy is 4.1 years less 
than the rate for the U.S. all races population. AI/ANs suffer disproportionally from 
a variety of diseases. According to IHS data from 2005-2007, AI/AN people die at 
higher rates than other Americans from alcoholism (552 percent higher), diabetes 
(182 percent higher), unintentional injuries (138 percent higher), homicide (83 per- 
cent higher) and suicide (74 percent higher). Additionally, AI/ANs suffer from higher 
mortality rates from cervical cancer (1.2 times higher); pneumonia/influenza (1.4 
times higher); and maternal deaths (1.4 times higher). 

AI/ANs have paid in advance for their health care. Sequestration and refusal to 
fully pay contract support costs are but two examples of the failure of the U.S. gov- 
ernment to uphold its trust responsibilities while irresponsibly seeking to balance 
the federal budget on the backs of those who depend on the fulfillment of these 
agreements. 

In 2003, the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights released a report titled: “A Quiet 
Crisis: Federal Funding and Unmet Needs in Indian Country.” This report detailed 
the lower health status and poverty for AI/ANs. Sadly, despite increases in federal 
spending, little has changed in Indian Country over the last decade when it comes 
to health. In 2003, IHS was 0.5 percent of the Department of Health and Human 
Services’ (HHS) budget. Today, IHS spending is only 0.4 percent of the HHS budget. 
The crisis is still here, funding is not, and Tribes are continuing to suffer. To make 
matters worse, the inability of the Federal Government to protect the IHS from se- 
questration and a failure to pay Tribes’ contract support costs has only exacerbated 
the problems of health delivery in Indian Country. As Chairwoman Cantwell noted 
in the November 14 hearing, “Our country’s financial troubles are not really stem- 
ming from our obligations to Indian Country, and frankly, we’re not doing a good 
job in fulfilling those obligations.” 
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Sequestration Cuts and Indian Health 

IHS spends roughly $2,896 on each patient per year. This is far less than the na- 
tional average of $7,535 for health care spending per capita per year and even less 
than the $12,042 average for Medicare and $6,980 for the Veteran’s Administration. 
Despite the legal promise to provide health care in perpetuity for AI/ANs, the Fed- 
eral Government is falling woefully short. 

In FY 2013, the IHS lost $228 million dollars due to the across-the-board spend- 
ing cuts of sequestration and to rescissions. This was a critical blow for an agency 
that is funded at only 56 percent of total need. Late last year, a technical interpreta- 
tion by the Office of Management and Budget (0MB) confirmed that IHS would be 
subject to the full sequestration amount of 5.1 percent. This was a surprise to many 
Tribes and, in fact, to IHS, because the Budget Control Act of 2011 (BCA) (P.L. 112- 
25), which governs sequestration, includes language that exempts IHS from all but 
2 percent of sequestration. All other federal programs that provide health care serv- 
ices the nation’s populations with the highest need, such as Social Security, Medi- 
care, Medicaid, the Children’s Health Insurance Program and the Veteran’s Admin- 
istration, have been exempted from these funding reductions. But, not the Indian 
Health Service! 

This determination left many Tribes’ scrambling to find a way to continue health 
services in FY 2013. Over the last several months, NIHB has heard from countless 
Tribes about the negative impacts of sequestration on their ability to deliver or ac- 
cess of health care. For many, this means shutting down facilities, furloughing em- 
ployees and denying access. Others have shifted funds from other Tribal services; 
meaning, that they are forced to subsidize the federal trust responsibility. For exam- 
ple, the NATIVE Project in Spokane, Washington (a Native American Urban Clinic) 
will implement three furlough days a month. This will mean the elimination of 
roughly 150 doctor visits. On the Pine Ridge Reservation, the health education de- 
partment will cut a full time physical fitness aid to part time — dramatically affect- 
ing efforts to prevent heart disease and diabetes. Also on Pine Ridge, testing and 
screening services for elders and babies have been reduced. 

These cuts are literally a matter of life and death. The Rosebud Sioux Tribe has 
lost over $119,000 due to sequestration. Since March 2013, the death rate on the 
reservation has at least doubled because patients coming into facilities with critical 
problems just cannot get the care they need. The Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indi- 
ans has said that referrals for medical services except those that are necessary to 
prevent the immediate death or serious impairment of the health of the individual 
have been delayed or denied. These delays and denials often cause the patients’ 
health to get worse, leading to higher treatment costs down the road and sometimes 
death. The South East Alaska Regional Health Consortium announced it will close 
the Bill Brady Healing Center that provides alcohol and drug treatment to Native 
Alaskans. 

On the Lower Brule Sioux Tribe’s reservation located in South Dakota, there are 
not many opportunities for economic development. While some Tribes are forced to 
supplement the federal trust responsibility for health programming with funds from 
other programs or Tribal businesses, this is not a possibility on the Lower Brule 
Reservation. They have experienced budget cuts totaling over $77,000. This means 
they have had to drastically reduce a patient transportation program which takes 
individuals from this remote location to other cities to receive care. Dedicated Tribal 
health staff members still take the patients in many cases, but they are using their 
own funds. The alcoholism program on Lower Brule has lost $33,000, and now the 
treatment facilities do not have enough staff, supplies or meetings to help Tribal 
members. Mental health programs were cut by $6,000. This is a devastating reduc- 
tion considering that in the Northern Plains region, American Indian young people 
are five to seven times more likely to take their own lives than other American 
youth. In a place where funds for health are already far below the need, sequestra- 
tion cuts have left Tribal health directors desperately trying to make it work. 

While some Tribes have been able to make some tough cuts to services and staff 
to remain open, next year Indian Country will be in a much worse state. For FY 
2014, the situation for Indian health will be even further diminished if IHS is held 
to any sequester reduction. The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians esti- 
mates that next year they will eliminate several health positions including several 
nurses and a registered dietitian and cancel other programs, such as their HIV pro- 
gram which provides over 1,000 visits annually. Tribal programs should be entirely 
exempt from sequestration in FY 2014, as they are a fulfillment of the trust respon- 
sibility to Tribes by the U.S. government. 

However, if this is not possible, NIHB requests the Senate Committee on Indian 
Affairs to weigh in with the 0MB, and explain that IHS should have a special se- 
questration exemption for FY 2014 and beyond, pursuant to current law. In FY 
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2013, the Budget Control Act (BCA) spelled out how sequestration would work and 
left open that even exempt accounts could be sequestered. However, for FYs 2014- 
2021, the Act specifies that the sequestration order should reduce spending for all 
accounts except those exempted (i.e., held at 2 percent sequestration) in Section 256, 
which includes IHS. In addition, the BCA required line-by-line sequestration in FY 
2013 only. This means, unequivocally, that all of IHS, discretionary, and mandatory 
alike, would be held at 2 percent under any future sequestration reductions under 
the BCA. Regardless, let us be clear: there should be NO REDUCTIONS in IHS 
funding for the IHS, Tribal, and Urban (I/T/U) system. Two percent is too much! 

Support for Advance Appropriations 

NIHB has previously weighed in with this Committee regarding support for Ad- 
vance Appropriations for the Indian Health Service. On October 10, 2013, Senator 
Lisa Murkowski introduced legislation, S. 1570, to provide advance appropriations 
for the IHS. While this measure will not solve the complex budget issues for IHS, 
it will be an important first-step in ensuring that AI/ANs at least continue to re- 
ceive the health care we have come to know. Advance appropriations, which proved 
to be very effective for the Veteran’s Administration health system, would allow In- 
dian health programs to effectively and efficiently manage budgets, coordinate care, 
and improve health quality outcomes for AI/ANs. This change in the appropriations 
schedule will help the Federal Government meet its trust obligation to Tribal gov- 
ernments and bring parity to the federal health care system. Adopting advance ap- 
propriations for IHS would result in the ability for health administrators to continue 
treating patients without wondering if -or when- they would have the necessary 
funding. 

Additionally, IHS administrators would not waste valuable resources, time and 
energy re-allocating their budgets and engaging in arduous outreach and education 
to the Tribes each time Congress passed a continuing resolution. Indian health pro- 
viders would know in advance how many physicians and nurses they could hire 
without wondering if funding would be available when Congressional decisions fun- 
nel down to the local level. Health care services in particular require consistent 
funding to be effective. We urge this Committee to quickly consider S. 1570 and re- 
port the bill favorably to ensure that Tribes can move forward to a more stable 
funding mechanism. 

Contract Support Costs 

The Indian Self-Determination, Education and Assistance Act (P.L. 93-638), 
which has allowed Tribes to operate health programs directly on behalf of the Fed- 
eral Government and is arguably the single greatest policy change when it comes 
to improving health delivery in Native communities. By empowering Tribes to run 
their own health programs, services are provided more efficiently and effectively be- 
cause Tribes have better knowledge of their population and possess the important 
cultural understanding that can lead to better health outcomes for AI/AN people. 

However, when contracting to provide health care services, Tribal governments 
have not received their full administrative payments, or contract support costs 
(CSC), from the Federal Government. According to the IHS “CSC are defined as rea- 
sonable costs for activities that [the Tribe] must carry out but that the Secretary 
either did not carry out in her direct operation of the program or provided from re- 
sources other than those under contract.” These are fixed costs that are negotiated 
before the Tribe and the Federal Government finalize a contract. 

This decade-long problem has forced many Tribes to shift funds from other pro- 
grams to make up the difference; again, exacerbating some of the challenges that 
AI/ANs face when it comes to health. Again, subsidizing the federal Government’s 
responsibility. This affects all of Indian Country, as each Tribe has at least one con- 
tract with the Federal Government. In June 2012, the Supreme Court issued a rul- 
ing in Salazar vs. Ramah Navajo Chapter that held that the U.S. Government must 
pay each Tribe’s contract support costs even if the full amount to fund this has not 
been appropriated by Congress. Despite this, little progress has been made on re- 
solving the past claims. In 16 months, IHS has settled only 1 percent of the 1600 
pending claims. At the current rate, it would take over 100 years to settle these 
claims. Clearly, more must be done at IHS to ensure that there is adequate resolu- 
tion on this issue and more must be done by the Federal Government to bring this 
matter to a quick and equitable resolution. 

It is important to emphasize that these costs are negotiated in advance with the 
government, so prompt settlement amounts do not require much guesswork. The Su- 
preme Court found in the Ramah case that 72-92 percent of CSC were paid between 
the years of 1994-2001, and these cases can be paid from the judgment fund. Yet, 
the Administration has done little to move forward since the decision. This same 
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Administration has shown unprecedented leadership in settling several historic In- 
dian-related cases when there were no court rulings holding the government liable. 
These include settlement of individual Indian claims {Cobell), Tribal trust claims 
{Nez Perce), and Indian farmer claims {Keepseagle). There is no excuse for failing 
to promptly settle all outstanding claims where the Supreme Court has spoken and 
where certified agency reports to Congress show all amounts due. NIHB echoes oth- 
ers in Indian Country who have advocated for a Special Master to promptly settle 
all outstanding CSC claims. Congress should also set a quick deadline for the full 
resolution of these claims. 

Future Funding for Contract Support Costs 

To make matters worse, on the heels of the Ramah decision, the Administration 
used their FY 2014 Budget request to support a major reform of the CSC payment 
system — and did so without engaging in Tribal consultation. The FY 2014 Budget 
recommends that the government enter into individual contracts with each Tribe for 
CSC funds that each Tribe will receive. This proposal was made without consulta- 
tion from Tribes, and is therefore a violation of established Tribal consultation poli- 
cies as well as Executive Order 13175, which states the purpose “to establish regular 
and meaningful consultation and collaboration with tribal officials in the develop- 
ment of Federal policies that have tribal implications, to strengthen the United States 
government-to-government relationships with Indian tribes, and to reduce the imposi- 
tion of unfunded mandates upon Indian tribes.” IHS Director Dr. Yvette Roubideaux 
stated, at her nomination hearing before the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs 
on June 12, 2013: “We have heard loud and clear the Tribes do not like our 
proposal ... we anticipated that the Tribes would not like the proposal.” Tribal 
consultation could have mitigated the damaging impact of this ill-conceived and on- 
erous policy. 

The Budget language, if enacted, would mean that Tribes and Tribal Organiza- 
tions are the only government contractors in the United States not receiving full 
compensation when entering into contracts with the United States Government. 
Furthermore, it would serve to further violate the federal trust responsibility to pro- 
vide health for American Indian and Alaska Native people. If the Administration 
negotiated a CSC cap with a particular Tribe and then experienced an administra- 
tive shortfall over the course of the contract, the Tribe would be required to sub- 
sidize the federal trust responsibility by covering those additional costs: Again. This 
was clearly not the intent of the Indian Self-Determination Education and Assist- 
ance Act. 

Assistant Secretary of the Bureau of Indian Affairs Kevin Washburn said at this 
Committee’s hearing on November 14, the Administration’s proposal to put indi- 
vidual caps on contract support costs is “not something that makes a lot of sense 
in many respects ...” Even the U.S. Chamber of Commerce has recently weighed 
in on behalf of Tribes against this proposal. Yet, the Administration still pushes for- 
ward with this misinformed policy, and reiterated support for it in the Office of 
Management and Budget’s anomalies report issued at the end of FY 2013. NIHB 
agrees with the statement Senator Murkowski provided at the hearing that, “The 
fact that we are continuing to bring this up before members of the Administration, 
I find very, very frustrating.” 

NIHB is encouraged by the recent decision of the IHS Acting Director to reinstate 
the Contract Support Cost Workgroup in order to move forward to find a long-term 
solution to fund CSC. This group was abruptly abandoned in 2012 by IHS, which 
cited it could not meet due to restrictions within the Federal Advisory Committee 
Act. The IHS Acting Director has stated that this group will meet in early December 
2013 and will quickly make recommendations. NIHB calls on this Committee to hold 
the IHS accountable to this plan. There is much work to be done, and it is critical 
that the group meet as soon as possible. 

NIHB, again, appreciates the attention that members of this Committee have 
given to this critical issue, and the tough tone it has taken with the Administration 
on the misguided proposal around CSC. However, we have a long way to go before 
this issue is fully resolved. NIHB urges the committee to maintain its support for 
the speedy resolution of past CSC claims, and also urges the Committee to continue 
to hold hearings so that we may pave a path forward. 

Conclusion 

On behalf of the National Indian Health Board and the 566 federally recognized 
Tribes we serve, we thank the Committee for holding this important hearing. Both 
sequestration and CSC are critical issues that have a direct impact on the health 
and well-being of AI/ANs. To summarize, we recommend the following: 
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1) Restoration of the $228 million in IHS funds lost due to sequestration and 
rescissions in FY 2013 

2) Full exemption from sequestration for IHS and other Tribal programs in FY 
2014 and beyond 

3) The Committee should promptly consider and pass S. 1570, which provides 
advance appropriations for IHS. 

4) Congress should direct a special master to settle past CSC claims and impose 
a deadline for resolution of these claims. 

6) Reject the Administration’s proposal to place individual caps on CSC. 

6) Hold the IHS accountable to their commitment to reconvene the CSC 
Workgroup. 

State and local governments have the power to tax in order to fund government 
services. Tribes do not have that option. In many remote Tribal communities, eco- 
nomic development is also unfeasible. Tribal governments depend more heavily on 
Federal Government sources, thereby making the impacts of sequestration and con- 
tract support shortfalls even graver to Indian Country. Funding of IHS and other 
Tribal programs are a fulfillment of the federal trust responsibility that has been 
long established through the Constitution, treaties and law. These obligations to In- 
dian Country are not discretionary. It is time that the first Americans stop being 
the last Americans when it comes to health care delivery, access and opportunity. 

Thank you for the opportunity to offer this testimony. 


Prepared Statement of Lloyd B. Miller, Partner, Sonosky, Chambers, 
Sachse, Miller and Munson, LLP 

My name is Lloyd Miller and I am a partner in the law firm of Sonosky, Cham- 
bers, Sachse, Miller and Munson, LLP. 

I offer this testimony in two capacities. First, I am counsel to the National Tribal 
Contract Support Cost Coalition. This Coalition is comprised of 20 Tribes and tribal 
organizations situated in 11 States. Collectively, these Tribes and tribal organiza- 
tions contract to administer $400 million in IHS and BIA services on behalf of over 
250 Native American Tribes. ^ 

Second, I am counsel to 50 Tribes and tribal organizations pursuing claims 
against the Indian Health Service over contract support cost underpayments which 
occurred as far back as 1995. More generally, I have worked for over 25 years in 
matters involving contract support costs, including work on several legislative mat- 
ters, on numerous regulatory matters, and (among other cases) as counsel for the 
prevailing Tribes in Cherokee Nation & Shoshone-Paiute Tribes v Leavitt, 543 U.S. 
631 (2005) and co-class counsel for the prevailing Tribes in Salazar v. Ramah Nav- 
ajo Chapter, 132 U.S. 2181 (2012). 

In 1988, former Chairman Inouye and this Committee noted that no single enact- 
ment has had a more profound effect on more tribal communities than the Indian 
Self-Determination Act, and no issue has been more critical to the success of that 
Act than the payment of contract support costs. These statements were part of this 
Committee’s exhaustive report which accompanied the historic 1988 Amendments to 
the Indian Self-Determination Act, 25 U.S.C. § § 450-458aaa-18. See S. Rep. No. 
100-274 (1987). 

Today we celebrate the fact that, over the course of nearly four decades. Tribes 
and inter-tribal organizations have taken over control of vast portions of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs and the Indian Health Service, including critical federal functions 
in the areas of health care, education, law enforcement and land and natural re- 
source protection. Today, not a single Tribe in the United States is without at least 
one self-determination contract with the IHS and BIA. Collectively, the Tribes annu- 
ally administer some $2.8 billion in essential federal government functions, employ- 


^The NTCSCC is comprised of the: Alaska Native Tribal Health Consortium (AK), Arctic 
Slope Native Association (AK), Central Council of the Tlingit & Haida Indian Tribes (AK), Cher- 
okee Nation (OK), Chippewa Cree Tribe of the Rocky Boy’s Reservation (MT), Choctaw Nation 
(OK), Confederated Salish and Kootenai Tribes (MT), Copper River Native Association (AK), 
Forest County Potawatomi Community (WI), Kodiak Area Native Association (AK), Little River 
Band of Ottawa Indians (MI), Pueblo of Zuni (NM), Riverside-San Bernardino County Indian 
Health (CA), Shoshone Bannock Tribes (ID), Shoshone-Paiute Tribes (ID, NV), SouthEast Alas- 
ka Regional Health Consortium (AK), Spirit Lake Tribe (ND), Tanana Chiefs Conference (AK), 
Yukon-Kuskokwim Health Corporation (AK), and the Northwest Portland Area Indian Health 
Board (43 Tribes in ID, WA, OR). 
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ing an estimated 35,000 people. Contract support cost issues thus touch every Trihe 
in the United States. 

The 1988 Amendments (Puh. L. No. 100-472) eliminated any possible doubt that 
self-determination contracts are fully enforceable under the Contract Disputes Act, 
just like other government contracts. Congress did so by adding Section 110 to the 
Indian Self-Determination Act. 25 U.S.C. §450m-l. This is key to understanding 
how we got to where we are today. 

Before the 1988 Amendments, court decisions like Busby School of the Northern 
Cheyenne Tribe v. United States, 8 Cl. Ct. 596 (1985), had treated these contracts 
as if they were mere discretionary grants and, on that basis, had denied Tribes the 
right to recover damages when the agencies failed to pay their full contract support 
cost obligations under the contracts. S. Rep. No. 100-274, at 34-35 (discussing 
Busby). In one 1987 hearing on this issue, then-Chairman Inouye pointedly noted 
that, in his capacity as a member of the Defense Appropriations Subcommittee, 
DOD frequently came before the Committee to request supplemental appropriations 
to cover shortfalls in amounts due under government contracts. Yet, he noted, when 
the shortfalls are in contracts with Indian Tribes, the relevant agencies never come 
to the appropriations committee for supplemental funding. Chairman Inouye then 
vowed to change this prevailing view by amending the Indian Self-Determination 
Act. 

The late Chairman Inouye’s remarks are worth repeating here for the record: 

A final word about contracts: I am a member of the Appropriations Committee, 
and there we deal with contracts all the time. Whenever the Department of De- 
fense gets into a contract with General Electric or Boeing or any of the other 
great organizations, that contract is carried out, even if it means supplemental 
appropriations. But strangely in this trust relationship with Indians they come 
to you maybe halfway or three quarters through the fiscal year and say, “Sorry 
boys, we don’t have the cash, so we’re going to stop right here” after you’ve put 
up all the money. At the same time, you don’t have the resources to sue the 
Government. Obviously, the equity is not on your side. We’re going to change 
that also. [Applause] 

HEARING BEFORE THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS ON 
S. 1703, TO AMEND THE INDIAN SELF-DETERMINATION AND EDU- 
CATION ASSISTANCE ACT, 100th Cong., 1st sess., at 55 (Sept. 21, 1987). 

In 1988, this Committee’s deep concern that the underpayment of contract sup- 
port costs resulted in reduced patient care and other services, combined with this 
Committee’s commitment to providing solid contract remedies if the agencies contin- 
ued to underpay the contracts, led to the enactment of powerful contract support 
cost funding provisions (§ § 450j-l(a)(2), (g)), mandatory congressional reporting re- 
quirements (§450j-l(c)), and reliable contract enforcement mechanisms. §450m-l(a). 

Despite these heroic measures, and despite a second round of amendments in 
1994 (Pub. L. No. 103^13), the agencies continued to fall short on their contract 
obligations. By the late 1990s, IHS was underfunding tribal contracts by nearly 
$100 million a year. The BIA, too, was failing to meet its contract obligations (al- 
though at considerably lower sums). All along, the agencies insisted that Tribes had 
no enforceable right to be paid in full, and the agencies therefore shirked their re- 
sponsibilities to report these shortfalls to Congress and even to request the funds 
necessary to pay the contracts in full. In this environment, it was inevitable that 
litigation would follow. 

It is not necessary to catalogue all of the ensuing litigation, because we already 
know the rest of the story. After more than a decade of litigation by a few coura- 
geous Tribes in various courts and boards, in 2005 the Supreme Court issued a 
unanimous decision against IHS (and, by extension, the BIA too). The Court upheld 
this Committee’s legislation against attacks that its words were empty rhetoric, and 
the Court agreed that contracts with Tribes are as fully enforceable against the gov- 
ernment as any other government contracts. That was the Cherokee case. 

But even before the Cherokee case finished its journey in the courts, IHS put into 
place a scheme to undermine the Tribe’s rights for the future. After suffering an 
early defeat in a Portland district court, ^ IHS in 1988 persuaded the Appropriations 


^ Shoshone-Bantiock Tribes of the Fort Hall Reservation v. Shalala, 988 F.Supp. 1306, 1311- 
12 (D.Or. 1997). Although this opinion was later reversed hy the Ninth Circuit, Shoshone-Ban- 
nock Tribes of the Fort Hall Reservation v. Thompson, 269 F.3d 948 (9th Cir. 2001), opinion 
amended and replaced by 279 F.3d 660 (9th Cir. 2002), three years later the district court re- 
opened the judgment in the wake of the Cherokee decision {Shoshone-Bannock Tribes of the Fort 
Hall Reservation v. Shalala, 408 F.Supp. 2d 1073 (D. Or. 2005)), and thereafter entered an 
amended judgment of $1.2 million against the government. 
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Committees to erect limiting earmarks-caps-on the total amount the agency could 
spend on contract support cost payments. 

IHS was unabashed in its intentions: it wanted to foreclose any future claims by 
tribal contractors. IHS might eventually lose the Cherokee case (which involved 
years before 1998), but IHS had a new plan to escape any further liability, while 
still permitting IHS to keep the benefit of all of the services the Tribes were pro- 
viding. In developing this new attack on tribal rights, IHS followed a path the BIA 
had started in 1994, though for entirely different reasons. In 1994, the BIA merely 
wanted to separate its direct service appropriation from its contract appropriation; 
its initial goal wasn’t to cheat the Tribes on their contracts. In due course, however, 
both agencies came to see these earmarking appropriations caps as a way for the 
agencies to underpay the contracts with impunity. 

But contract law doesn’t work that way. If a contractor performs work for the gov- 
ernment, the contractor is entitled to be paid. And if the agency asks for insufficient 
funds from Congress to cover all of its contracts — yet still accepts the contractor’s 
services, be it operating an IHS hospital or running a BIA police department — then 
the agency remains responsible: it either pays the contracts or the government an- 
swers in court. 

It took 14 years for various cases to wind their way through the courts on this 
new issue. But in June 2012 the Supreme Court rejected the agencies’ new scheme 
to avoid liability to the Tribes. The Court’s decision echoed Chairman Inouye’s re- 
marks from a quarter century earlier: “Consistent with longstanding principles of 
Government contracting law, we hold that the Government must pay each tribe’s 
contract support costs in full.” Salazar v. Ramah Navajo Chapter, 132 S. Ct. 2181, 
2186 (2012). The Court made plain that “the Government’s obligation to pay con- 
tract support costs should be treated as an ordinary contract promise.” Id. at 2188. 

Although the Ramah case involved the BIA, the Supreme Court also vacated a 
decision from the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Federal Circuit in the government’s 
favor involving IHS and sent that case back to the lower court. Two months later 
the Court of Appeals concluded that “[t]he Secretary [was] obligated to pay all of 
ASNA’s contract support costs for fiscal years 1999 and 2000.” Arctic Slope Native 
Ass’n, Ltd. V. Sebelius, No. 2010-1013, Order at 6, 2012 WL 3599217 (Fed. Cir. Aug. 
22 , 2012 ). 

One would think this would he the end of the matter. But not so. The tenacity 
of the agencies in their efforts to underpay tribal contractors is nothing short of re- 
markable. 

First, the agencies secretly concocted yet another scheme to cheat the Tribes. 
They proposed language never before seen in government contracting law, seeking 
to establish several hundred mini-caps on the amounts the agencies will pay each 
individual contractor this year-and at levels far below what the contractors are actu- 
ally owed. Even the U.S. Chamber of Commerce has come out four-square against 
this unprecedented move. The reaction from this Committee was swift, and I will 
not repeat here the testimony this Committee heard on this issue last April. The 
House appropriations subcommittee rejected the proposal outright, and over a dozen 
Senators have asked 0MB to withdraw the proposal. Yet at last word, 0MB is con- 
tinuing to press Congress to insert this provision into the final funding measure 
Congress adopts for fiscal year 2014. 

Second, the agencies have failed to promptly settle the damages portions of all 
outstanding claims. The result: as of today — over 17 months since the Supreme 
Court’s Ramah decision — the BIA has yet to settle any portion of the Ramah litiga- 
tion (although admittedly that case has unique complexities, since it is a class ac- 
tion covering 20 years of underpayments suffered by some 500 tribal contractors 
under at least 9,000 contracts). For its part, the IHS Director testified to this Com- 
mittee in writing last Summer that the agency is facing close to 1,600 claims from 
200 Tribes totaling about $2 billion dollars. Yet the agency has only managed to set- 
tle 19 of 1,600 claims since the Ramah case was announced (including 3 claims set- 
tled on November 18th). That is a rate of 1 percent of the claims resolved every 17 
months. At that rate, it will take more than a century for IHS to complete it work. 
If IHS triples the rate of its work, it will still take 32 years to resolve the claims. 

Why is this happening? To fully answer that question, and to understand what 
should be happening instead, requires a detour back through the Indian Self-Deter- 
mination Act. 

The Indian Self-Determination Act. Every self-determination contract has a price 
attached to it for the work the Tribe is to do, and the ISDA sets forth the elements 
of that contract price. First, § 450j-l(a)(l) addresses the direct program costs, which 
are also called the “Secretarial amount.” These are “the amountfs] the Secretary 
would have expended had the government itself [continued to] run the program.” 
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Arctic Slope Native Ass’n, v. Sebelius, 629 F.3d 1296, 1298-99 (Fed. Cir. 2010), va- 
cated on other grounds 133 S. Ct. 22 (2012). 

But tribal contractors incur administrative and overhead costs to carry out func- 
tions that the agencies cannot transfer to the Tribes. The agencies cannot transfer 
much of their financial management and personnel management functions to the 
Tribes. They cannot transfer many payroll functions. There are even costs Tribes 
must incur but that the agencies never incur in the first place (such as pa 3 dng for 
insurance, workers compensation premiums, legal advice and representation, annual 
auditing and reporting requirements). 

For all of these reasons, the ISDA in § 450j-l(a)(2) specifies that “[t]here shall be 
added to the amount required by paragraph (1) [i.e., to the Secretarial amount], con- 
tract support costs which shall consist of an amount for the reasonable costs for ac- 
tivities which must be carried on by a tribal organization as a contractor to ensure 
compliance with the terms of the contract and prudent management . . . .” By and 
large, these are simply “administrative expenses,” Cherokee, 543 U.S. at 634, but 
they can be substantial. And since they are fixed costs, when the agencies fail to 
pay them. Tribes still incur the costs and they must divert program funds to pay 
them. Accordingly, services are necessarily reduced. 

The IHS Manual contains an entire chapter devoted to explaining how the agency 
determines each Tribe’s “contract support cost requirement.” The Manual is clear 
that the “contract support cost requirement” means: “[t]he full amount of [contract 
support cost] need for new and expanded programs (plus ongoing contracted or com- 
pacted programs) as determined under this chapter pursuant to Section 106 of P.L. 
93-638 as amended [25 U.S.C. §450j-l].” IHM §6-3. I.E. 5. This “contract support 
cost requirement” is comprised of two parts: “indirect” costs and “direct” costs. The 
total of these two costs constitutes the Tribe’s total annual “contract support cost 
requirement.” 

Indirect contract support costs. Indirect contract support costs constitute the ma- 
jority of contract support costs. These costs are generally determined by applying 
a tribal contractor’s “indirect cost rate,” 25 U.S.C. § 450b(g), “to the amount of funds 
otherwise payable to the Tribe” (that is, to the Secretarial amount). Cherokee, 543 
U.S. at 635. For most Tribes, the relevant “indirect cost rate” is issued by the Inte- 
rior Department’s Interior Business Center. This “rate” is drawn from audits of 
prior year activities which show how much a Tribe spent on administrative over- 
head expenses, versus how much the Tribe spent on the actual delivery of services. 

The IHS Manual requires IHS to determine the contractor’s indirect contract sup- 
port cost requirement “by appl 3 dng the negotiated [indirect cost] rate(s) to the appro- 
priate [IHS] direct cost base.” IHM §6-3.2.E.l. The “appropriate direct cost base” 
includes both the Secretarial amount paid under the contract, and all additional di- 
rect contract support costs negotiated to carry out the IHS contract (such as workers 
compensation insurance costs associated with nurses or other health department 
employees carrying out the IHS contracted programs). See IHM §3.4.E.l; IHM §6- 
3.3.A.3. The product of multiplying the “indirect cost rate” times the “appropriate 
direct cost base” is the contractor’s indirect contract support cost requirement. ^ 

Direct contract support costs. As noted earlier, direct contract support costs in- 
clude a Tribe’s payments for workers compensation insurance and other personnel 
health and related insurance or other benefits not transferred by IHS to the con- 
tractor as part of the Secretarial amount, yet which are necessary to prudently man- 
age the contract. The IHS Manual instructs that these costs are to be negotiated 
according to detailed guidelines set forth in the Manual and an Appendix. IHM § 6- 
3.2D; IHM Exhibit 6-3-H. Once negotiated, direct contract support costs are paid 
on a “recurring basis” (IHM § § 6-3. 2D, 6-3.2D(2)) and “do not require annual rejus- 
tification to the Secretary . . . .” IHM §6-3.1E(12). Each year the Tribe has the 
“option to negotiate with the Secretary” over these costs. 25 U.S.C. § 450j-l(a)(3)(B). 
But until they are re-negotiated, they remain fixed. 

Duplicative costs. Once the indirect costs are calculated, and once the direct con- 
tract support costs are negotiated (or carried forward from a prior year with just 
an inflation adjustment), the IHS Manual requires a final review ensure that, if any 
of the contract support costs were actually covered by the Secretarial amount (which 
sometimes happens), the agency will receive a credit adjustment against what would 
otherwise be due. IHM § 6-3.2.15. 

After all of these steps, “[t]his adjusted CSC requirement is the Section 106(a)(2) 
amount that the [contractor] is eligible to receive.” Id. 


^The Manual sets forth other fine-tuning adjustments, but for purposes of this general de- 
scription they are omitted here. See, e.g., IHM 4 6-3.2.F.2 (discussing “tribal shares” adjust- 
ment). 
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Once the contract amount is determined, for most Tribes it is due in full at the 
beginning of the year. 25 U.S.C. §450j-l(g) (“Upon the approval of a self-determina- 
tion contract, the Secretary shall add to the contract the full amount of funds to 
which the contractor is entitled.”) That said, pa 3 mient delays are chronic. Nonethe- 
less, once all of the contract funds are paid to the Tribe, the Tribe can reallocate 
the funds and redesign the contracted pro^ams to best meet local needs and prior- 
ities (so long as services to eligible beneficiaries are not cut off). Further, funds not 
spent in the contract year can be carried over and spent in a later year (a not un- 
common occurrence, given that many agency contract pajmients are not made until 
the last days of the fiscal year). 

All these provisions are indicative of a fixed price contract — payment of a lump- 
sum amount up front, the ability to re-budget the funds once paid, and the specific 
command that the funds need not be spent in the year in which they are awarded. 

The Annual Contract Support Cost Shortfall Report. Once the negotiated contract 
price is set, there is an agency reporting requirement. Congress established this 
mandate in the Act to monitor whether the contract amounts were being fully paid. 
That is, the ISDA requires IHS to report to Congress each year on the agency’s cal- 
culation of the contract support costs that are due, and what was actually paid 
against what was due. 25 U.S.C. § 450j-l(c); see also IHM § 6-3. 5B (requirement to 
prepare annual reports). Because IHS has chronically underpaid the amounts due 
the Tribes, Congress mandated that the annual report include “an accounting of any 
deficiency in funds needed to provide required contract support costs to all contrac- 
tors for the fiscal year for which the report is being submitted . . . .” 25 U.S.C. 
§450j-l(c)(2). These reports are known as the “IHS Contract Support Cost Shortfall 
Reports.” 

The IHS Manual dictates the process for creating the annual Shortfall Report. 
First, the Manual requires that each “Area Director . . . shall maintain a historical 
record of funds negotiated and awarded” in eleven different categories, including di- 
rect program funds, direct contract support funds, indirect cost rates, direct CSC re- 
quirements and indirect CSC requirements. IHM § 6-3. 5(A). 

Next, the Manual provides deadlines by which the shortfall data must be col- 
lected, provided to each Tribe for review, and submitted to numerous IHS Offices 
for review, including the IHS Headquarters Director, the Director of the Office of 
Tribal Programs, and the Director of the Office of Tribal Self-Governance. Id. It is 
certified for accuracy by each Area finance office and each Area Director. It is cer- 
tified for accuracy by the Headquarters finance office. Then, the report is trans- 
mitted to the IHS Director for her approval “no later than February 1.” Id. at §6- 
3.5(A)(3). Finally, the Report is submitted to the Secretary of the HHS, who also 
approves the Report. (Unfortunately, the Secretary’s certification has typically taken 
months, and often has taken years. The IHS data report for FY 2012 has still not 
been submitted to Congress, although it was due to Congress last Spring.) 

At the end of this rigorous review process, the Secretary is required to submit the 
Shortfall Report to Congress. 25 U.S.C. § 450j-(l)(c). As noted, the report provides 
“an accounting of any deficiency in funds needed to provide required contract sup- 
port costs to all contractors for the fiscal year for which the report is being 
submitted . . ..” 25 U.S.C. § 450j-l(c)(2). 

The last report submitted to Congress is illustrative. The IHS Director noted in 
the narrative portion of the FY 2012 Report that the Report was “prepared as re- 
quired by [25 U.S.C. §450j-l(c)]” and contains “an accounting of any deficiency in 
funds needed to provide required contract support costs to all contractors for the fis- 
cal year for which the report is being submitted.” Report at 3. That is, both the stat- 
ute requires, and the Director acknowledges, that the Report contains an accounting 
of the underpayment of contract support costs each year. Tribe by Tribe. 

Contract Damages. All of the foregoing leads to the question of damages: what 
does the government now owe a contractor if the agency did not fully pay the con- 
tract amount? Here, the law seems clear. 

First, general contract law principles control the government’s liability, because 
“[w]hen the United States enters into contract relations, its rights and duties there- 
in are governed generally by the law applicable to contracts between private individ- 
uals.” Winstar v. United States, 518 U.S. 839, 895 (1996) (quoting Lynch v. United 
States, 292 U.S. 571, 579 (1934)). See also Mobil Oil Exploration & Producing Se., 
Inc. V. United States, 530 U.S. 604, 607-08 (2000) (quoting Winstar and relying on 
the RESTATEMENT (SECOND) OE CONTRACTS (1981) (“RESTATEMENT”)); 
Franconia Assocs. v. United States, 536 U.S. 129, 141 (2002) (quoting Mobil Oil and 
applying principles of general contract law). 

Second, under general contract law a contractor is entitled to be paid damages 
which will put [the contractor] in as good a position as he would have been in had 
the contract been performed . . . .” RESTATEMENT § 344(a) (emphasis added). 
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These bedrock principles are easy to apply in the case of ISDA contracts. The IHS 
Shortfall Reports compute the negotiated price of each Tribe’s contract for each 
year. The Reports also recite how much of that price was not paid. What is due now 
is the remainder of that contract price. It may be that today a Tribe wishes it had 
negotiated a different (and higher) amount, or that the agency wishes it had nego- 
tiated a different (and lower) amount, but general contract law does not permit the 
parties to go back on the original negotiated deal they struck. 

IHS’s flawed approach. Which brings us to IHS’s alternative, and deeply flawed, 
approach. IHS takes the position that damages are to be assessed by first calcu- 
lating how much money the Tribe actually spent in a given year to run the IHS 
program. Second, IHS would calculate how much of what the Tribe spent IHS al- 
ready paid the Tribe. If there is a difference, that amount is the amount of damages 
the government now owes. This is the so-called “incurred cost” approach. 

The problem with this approach is it doesn’t make sense. 

If a Tribe was owed $10 but it was only paid $8, then the most the Tribe could 
have spent of IHS money is the $8 it received. It cannot spend money it never re- 
ceived. Under the Tribe’s approach to calculating damages, the Tribe is owed the 
$2 that IHS promised to pay but never did pay (in other words, the amount IHS 
certified in the Shortfall Report). But under the IHS approach, the government can 
never owe more than the $8 because that is the amount of the costs the Tribe “in- 
curred” — and if, by chance, the Tribe spent only $7 that year and carried the other 
dollar over to the next year, the government’s position is that the Tribe owes IHS 
that $1. This makes no sense. 

But this kind of gamesmanship is not new. It was identified as a problem in 1987. 
At that time. Congress expanded upon the BIA’s identical “incurred . . . cost” ap- 
proach to damages, and this Committee called that approach “unacceptable”: 

[T]he Bureau has argued that even if the self-determination contractor was en- 
titled to receive the amount of indirect costs generated by its indirect costs 
rate . . . the contractor could not recover the difference between the amount 
it was entitled to receive under the contract, and the amount the Bureau 
paid . . . The rationale offered by the BIA for this ar^ment was that since 
the contractor had not received the funds it was entitled to receive, it had also 
not spent them and, therefore, had not incurred any costs which could be recov- 
ered as an indirect cost under the contract. Clearly, this is an unacceptable ar- 
gument. 

S. Rep. 100-274 at 37 (1987) (emphasis added). 

The “incurred cost” approach to damages under the Act has not been pressed in 
ISD cases since 1988, nor in cases resolved before or after the 2005 Cherokee case. 
It has only been resurrected since the Ramah case. Why is that? Because IHS in- 
sists that the Supreme Court mandated this approach in the Ramah case. But that 
is quite a stretch. IHS reaches for this by observing that the Court used the word 
“incurred” in the opening paragraph of the Court’s opinion. But the Ramah case was 
not about calculating damages, much less about how damages are computed; the 
case addressed whether the government had any liability at all. 

Moreover, when it comes to the issue of contract underpayments, the Court actu- 
ally suggested just the opposite of what IHS now argues. The Supreme Court ex- 
plained that, during the relevant timeframe at issue in the case, “appropriations 
covered only between 77 percent and 92 percent of tribes’ aggregate contract support 
costs. The extent of the shortfall was not revealed until each fiscal year was well 
underway, at which point a tribe’s performance of its contractual obligations was 
largely complete.” Ramah, 132 S.Ct at 2187. If any implication can be drawn from 
this passage, it would be that the damages due now are the portions of the contract 
amounts that the agency failed to pay — the shortfall amounts. 

IHS also relies on the statute, which itself uses the word “incurred.” But that ar- 
gument is simply wrong. While the ISDA does state that contract support costs 
must “include” certain incurred costs, see § 450j-l(a)(3), contract support costs are 
generally not limited to those costs (except in the case of specialized “start-up” and 
“preaward” costs, see § 450j-l(a)(5)-(6)). I do not need to recite to this Committee the 
elementary rule of statutory construction that the word “includes” means “includes 
but is not limited to.” See OFFICE OF THE LEGIS. COUNSEL, U.S. HOUSE OF 
REPS., GUIDE TO LEGIS. DRAFTING, §VII(A), available at http:! ! 
www.house.gov / legcoun / HOLC /Dra/'hftg_Legislation/Drafting Guide.html (em- 

phasis added). In short, there is no basis in the statutory text for limiting contract 
damages to so-called “incurred” costs. 

The “incurred cost” argument IHS has resurrected this past year is not even 
colorable under the statute. But if there actually were actually some ambiguity on 
the issue, the answer would be just the same and just as clear. This is because the 
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ISDA contains special, strict statutory rules of construction that this Committee 
purposely added in order to force any ambiguity to be resolved in the Tribe’s favor- 
something the Supreme Court remarked upon twice in its opinion. See, e.g., Ramah, 
132 S. Ct. at 2187, 2191 (citing § 4501(c), (model agreement § 1(a)(2)); . Thus, accord- 
ing to the Supreme Court, IHS can only prevail on its view of the statute if it can 
“demonstrate that its reading is clearly required by the statutory language.” Ramah, 
132 S. Ct. at 2191 (emphasis added). Plainly, that is not possible here. 

Despite the clarity of the controlling law and 25 years of consistent agency prac- 
tice, in a matter of months IHS has managed to completely derail the settlement 
process. Cases which should have been resolved in a matter of months on the basis 
of the Shortfall Reports are now being settled for a fraction of the amounts in a liti- 
gation process that will continue to take years. Unless changed, it will take decades 
to resolve these cases, and the result will not be just. Worse yet, resolution of the 
damages issues will consume enormous time and resources for both the Tribes and 
the agency, all at a time when all should be focused singularly on delivering health 
care to the least healthy and most underserved populations in the Nation. 

The current situation cries out for a radical change in direction. The current ap- 
proach to settlement of these cases is simply not worsting. * 

Nor is there any meaningful promise in the IHS Director’s discussion of an “alter- 
native procedure” where IHS makes a speedy assessment based on more limited in- 
vestigation and then conveys to a Tribe a take-it-or-leave-it offer. I have worked 
with two Tribes for whom such a process actually worked, but their claims were 
small and limited, and their settlements were under $200,000. That process will not 
and cannot provide speedy justice to the vast majority of Tribes. 

Although IHS promises that this alternative “is less time-consuming” (Dr. 
Roubideaux Testimony at 5), there is nothing speedy about it. One small tribal clinic 
we work with in California requested a speedy “alternative procedure” offer on June 
17, by email to the Acting IHS Director. The Tribe did not receive a response from 
the Acting Director until five months later, (the day of this Committee’s hearing). 
Worse yet, the Tribe was told that the actual speedy offer itself would not be coming 
for another six months. Eleven months — almost a full year — is not a typical defini- 
tion of the word “speedy” and hardly bodes well for Tribes with more substantial 
claims. 

The IHS Director also testified that there were scores of settlement negotiations 
now underway. It is difficult to credit this statement. My firm and I are currently 
involved in active settlement negotiations with only five out of the 50 tribal contrac- 
tors we represent. It is true that another dozen or so tribal contractors have been 
put on a theoretical list as “ready” for settlement negotiations, but in actuality, no 
settlement negotiations are underway. If our firm is any reflection, it would appear 
that, at best, IHS is only actively engaged in settlement negotiations with 10 per- 
cent of the 200 Tribes that have pending claims against the agency. 

The way forward is clear, as suggested in testimony by several other Tribal lead- 
ers, including NCAI President Brian Cladoosby, Sault Ste. Marie Chippewa Chair- 
man Aaron Payment, and Chickasaw Lt. Governor Jefferson Keel. 

1. The White House should take charge of the entire settlement process and 
promptly appoint a Special Master. The only exception should be for the 20 or so 
cases already in mediation, and others that enter alternative mediation processes. 
If the White House will not act, Congress should. 

2. The Special Master should be instructed to settle the outstanding claims by be- 
ginning with the IHS Shortfall Reports, while also hearing any additional claims 
Tribes wish to have heard. 

3. All claims should be resolved on or before June 18, 2014, the two year anniver- 
sary of the Ramah decision. 

4. Congress should immediately enact an amendment to the Act to establish clear 
rules for computing damages in these cases. (This would not be the first time Con- 
gress amended the ISDA to force a recalcitrant agency to obey Congress’s clear in- 
structions.) 

5. Finally (and as I mentioned in my testimony to this Committee last April), Con- 
gress should reject OMB’s proposal to start capping individual contract amounts at 
less than the amounts that everyone — Tribes and the agencies alike — all agree are 
due this year for services duly rendered to the United States. The United States 
must honor its contractual obligations to tribal governments on no less an equal 
footing than it honors it obligations to other contractors and to other Nations. Amer- 
ica does not default abroad, and it should not default at home. 


^Everything noted here is equally true of the BIA, whose process for calculating contract sup- 
port cost requirements is virtually identical to the IHS process. See National Policy Memo- 
randum NPM-SELFD-1 (Dep’t of Interior May 5, 2006). 
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By any measure, the Indian Self-Determination Act has been a stunning success, 
most importantly for the Indian citizens served, but also in the strengthening and 
maturing of modern tribal government institutions. This Committee has had every- 
thing to do with bringing about the conditions necessary for that success. 

Now is the time for Congress to keep that commitment to the Tribes and to finish 
the job the Supreme Court began. The Court has spoken, and it is time for the 
Tribes to be paid so that this unfortunate chapter can be closed. 

Thank you for the opportunity to offer testimony on the contract support cost cri- 
sis facing Indian Country. 


Prepared Statement of Philip Rigdon, President, Intertribal Timber Council 

Madam Chair and Members of the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs, I am Phil 
Rigdon, President of the Intertribal Timber Council (ITC) and Deputy Director of 
Natural Resources for the Yakama Nation. On the behalf of the ITC, I hereby sub- 
mit this testimony on the Consequences of Sequestration on Native American Nat- 
ural Resources for the record of the Committee’s November 14, 2013 Oversight 
Hearing on “Contract Support Costs and Sequestration: Fiscal Crisis in Indian 
Country.” 

The ITC is a 38 year old organization of some 60 forest owning Indian tribes and 
Alaska Native organizations that collectively manage more than 90 percent of the 
18 million acres of BIA trust timberland and woodland acres — one third of the trust 
land base — as well as millions of timberland and woodland acres owned by Alaska 
Native organizations. These lands are a source of thousands of jobs and many mil- 
lions of dollars in economic activity in and around Indian Country. Beyond their eco- 
nomic importance, forests also store and filter the water and purify the air to sus- 
tain life itself. They sustain habitats for fish and wildlife, produce foods, medicines, 
fuel, and materials for shelter, transportation, and artistic expression. In short, our 
forests are vital to our economies, cultures and spiritual well being. 

Automatic spending cuts (sequesters) under the Budget Control Act of 2011 (BCA) 
are applied across-the-board to great swaths of the federal discretionary budget, ab- 
sent Congressional and Presidential agreement otherwise. The inability to reach 
agreement triggered sequester for FY 2013 and appears to be impending for FY 
2014. 

Budgets for the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA), the Indian Health Service (IHS) 
and a variety of other federal tribal programs have been affected by the BCA’s indis- 
criminate sequester process, despite the federal government’s unique and often bind- 
ing treaty and other obligations to tribes, placing tribal communities and natural 
resources at increased risk. As reported by the 2003 U.S. Civil Rights Commission 
report “A Quiet Crisis: Federal Funding and Unmet Needs in Indian Country”, Trib- 
al programs and natural resources have long suffered from inadequate and inequi- 
table funding. A particularly key federal obligation, rooted in treaties and fiduciary 
trust responsibility, is the protection and management of Tribal land and its re- 
sources — Tribal natural resources — that play a central and critical role with Tribes 
and their members. This testimony examines the consequences the sequester is hav- 
ing now, and could have in even larger measure in the future, on Tribal natural 
resources. 

Land and Natural Resources Have Always Been Central to Tribal Cultures 
and Economics 

Tribal lands and natural resources, often secured by treaty and to be held in per- 
petuity, serve as homelands for many Tribes. These resources and federally reserved 
rights to fish, hunt, and gather provide a wide array of elements basic to tribal life: 

• Fish, wildlife, and plants: foods and medicines for subsistence and health, 

• Shelter, fuel and materials for household use and commerce, 

• Income, livelihoods and entrepreneurial opportunities, 

• Protection of water, air and soils, 

• Sacred sites and cultural resources, and 

• Recreation. 

U.S. Obligations for Tribal Natural Resources 

The United States has historic, binding and judicially and statutorily affirmed 
trust and treaty obligations to Tribes and their natural resources. These obligations 
include: 
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• Fiduciary trust responsibilities to protect the productivity of the trust corpus 
and ensure fair value and full accounting of proceeds from utilization; 

• Trust and legal responsibilities to protect the rights of Indians in their trust 
property and those rights affecting trust property that are afforded by tribal 
sovereignty (water rights, land titles, boundary disputes, trespass, hunting and 
fishing, zoning and land use); 

• Provision of all services necessary to enable Indians to utilize all rights based 
on treaty, statute, proclamation, sovereignty, trust responsibility, or otherwise; 

• Supporting the capacity of Tribal governments to fulfill their responsibilities 
and authorities for managing natural resource on and off reservations; and 

• Providing full contract support costs for programs administered by Tribes under 
self-determination contracts and self-governance compacts. 

Funding For Tribal Natural Resource Management Has Long Been 
Inadequate 

Over many years, the insufficiency and inequity of federal funding of Tribal nat- 
ural resources have been repeatedly documented by governmental and non-govern- 
mental commissions and studies, as well as being determined by federal courts. In- 
formation on sequester’s impacts on Indian forestry are summarized below. 

Forestry — The third statutorily-required decadal report of the independent, blue- 
ribbon Indian Forest Management Assessment Team (IFMAT-III), completed in 
June 2013, finds that per-acre federal funding of tribal trust forest management is 
just one third that of the U.S. Forest Service. That inequity is essentially unchanged 
from BIA Forestry funding insufficiencies documented in the 1993 and 2003 IFMAT 
reports. IFMAT-III also found that, even without sequestration: 

• An additional $100 million needs to be added to the BIA Forestry budget annu- 
ally to provide the minimum base level funding needed to fulfill trust respon- 
sibilities for Indian forestry, 

• 800 additional BIA and tribal contract/compact Forestry staff positions are 
needed; current and arising vacancies can’t be filled, 

• An additional $12.7 million is needed for staff recruitment and development to 
maintain workforce capabilities, and 

• Indian trust forests are deteriorating due to increasing threats from wildfire, in- 
sects, and disease. 

The Costly Consequences of Failing to Properly Manage Tribal Natural 
Resources 

Inadequate federal trust management of Tribal natural resources can have costly 
consequences for Tribes and their members, for surrounding communities, and for 
the Federal Government, including: 

• Litigation. The federal trust responsibility for the protection and management 
of Tribal forests is a binding, compensable fiduciary obligation similar to a pri- 
vate trust, and the United States can be — and has been — found liable for inad- 
equate or inappropriate management. Over the past several years, the U.S. has 
paid more than $1 billion on 70 CobeW-like trust settlements with tribes, at 
least partially due to the failure to fulfill fiduciary trust obligations for natural 
resources. This is but one of a host of settlements resulting from litigation over 
mismanagement of trust resources. Unless affirmative actions are taken to 
proactively address long-standing and emergent problems, claims for future 
damages arising from the failure to fulfill fiduciary obligations can be expected. 

• Job and economic losses affecting individual workers in tribal and surrounding 
communities and reducing revenues for tribal governments to meet community 
needs. 

• Diminishment of natural resource health and productivity, either as a direct re- 
sult of insufficient or inappropriate management or due to overall management 
failure to maintain forest health, increasing the associated risk of catastrophic 
loss of the forest resource through fire, infestation or disease. 

• Reduced availability of natural resource-based traditional foods and medicines, 
increasing social welfare costs and adversely affecting human health in tribal 
communities. 

• Degraded water, air, soil, and fish, wildlife and plant resources and habitats, 
increasing conservation concerns and reducing management flexibility and de- 
velopment opportunities. 
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• Reduced ability to protect irreplaceable cultural and sacred sites from damage 
or loss. 

• Shift of funding away from proactive forest health and management to cover in- 
ereasing wildland fire suppression costs. In a self-fulfilling downward spiral, an 
increasing proportion of available federal forest funding is being spent for wild- 
fire suppression (50 percent of the USFS budget is dedicated to suppression), 
reducing forest health and management funds that proactively reduce wildfire 
risk and severity. This approach promises to lead to progressively increasing 
costs as the failure to invest funds to treat the land to reduce potentials for cat- 
astrophic loss is diminished. This strategy abdicates federal trust responsibil- 
ities for maintaining the health and productivity of tribal forests and places the 
safety and welfare of tribal communities at great risk. 

Sequester Will Make Matters Worse 

Current funding and staffing shortfalls will widen. 

Insidious impacts of sequestration: 

Workforce Impaets 

• Expertise is being lost due to programs that encourage early retirements to re- 
duce funding needs. 

• Reductions in force and positions, hiring freezes, furloughs, pay cuts, and inabil- 
ity to provide pay cost increases or provide compensation for required overtime 
lead to poorer service and staff exhaustion from added physical, financial, and 
emotional stress due to increased workloads. 

• Travel restrictions will hinder the ability of agency staff to get out into reserva- 
tion forests to make first-hand evaluations and determinations, degrading man- 
agement decisions and transferring costs to tribes in order to meet with federal 
officials. 

• Uncertainty of stable funding increases the difficulty of recruitment and reten- 
tion of qualified staff, damaging program continuity and development and caus- 
ing the quality of decisions to deteriorate and the need for more staff training 
and education to increase. 

• Inability to fund co-operative student intern programs will hinder development 
of future managers. 

Impacts on Planning, Management and Productivity 

• Short-Term Horizons. Financial uncertainty reduces the ability of Tribal forest 
managers to plan for and undertake long-term programs and make investments 
to protect and develop natural resources. 

• Increased Reliance on “Soft Money.” Tribes are being forced to try to support 
natural resource programs by cobbling funding sources and projects together, 
greatly increasing costs of administration and adversely affecting program effec- 
tiveness and continuity. 

• Lost Opportunities. Inability to prepare advance plans and secure administra- 
tive and environmental clearances reduces the ability of tribes to take advan- 
tage of market opportunities, reducing the value of the trust corpus. Sequestra- 
tion of support will also reduce tribal abilities to develop resource-based enter- 
prises (e.g., projects that would contribute to U.S. objectives of energy independ- 
ence and security). 

• Deteriorating Infrastructure. Loss of commodity production from federal 
forestlands is contributing to the loss of harvesting, transportation, and manu- 
facturing infrastructure, reducing the ability to defray costs of management, in- 
creasing reliance on direct federal funding for forest health and management 
activities, and restricting the capability of materials harvested to generate in- 
come and provide governmental services, employment and business opportuni- 
ties. 

Increased Pressure on Tribal Communities and Resourees 

• Community Cohesion. Competition for limited funding for programs and jobs 
will heighten stress within already fragile Tribal communities. 

• Increased reliance on natural resource extraction. Reductions in jobs, income, 
and community assistance programs increase pressure to liquidate natural re- 
sources over the short term to meet daily needs. 
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• Colonialism by Budget. Desperation for jobs and income to provide govern- 
mental services can coerce Tribes into making imprudent decisions regarding 
their natural resources. 

Collateral Impacts 

The across-the-board nature of sequesters also has indirect but significant effects 
on Tribes by reducing the capacities of neighboring forest entities, including other 
federal forest agencies and states participating in federal programs. 

• Increased Tribal Risks and Burdens Due to Reduced Capacity of Co-Managers. 
The reduced capacity of governmental forestland neighbors, particularly federal 
public forest managers, to actively manage and maintain their adjacent land 
and resources will subject Tribal forests to increased risk of catastrophic loss 
through fire, infestation and disease. Additionally, the reduced capacity of fed- 
eral public land agencies to enforce laws and regulations to protect environ- 
mental functions in Tribal traditional use areas increases risks to Tribal trust 
and other co-managed resources such as fish, wildlife, plants, soil, air, and 
water. These reduced capacities of neighboring governmental agencies shifts 
management and protection burdens onto Tribes, resulting in diminishment of 
treaty and reserved rights, reduces flexibility for management of Tribal re- 
sources, and deprives Tribal access and use under federally reserved rights. 

• Reduced Ability of Forest Neighbors to Cooperate and Collaborate. Despite rec- 
ognition that landscape-scale forest management is needed, sequestration will 
force reduced federal and other program participant staff to spend more time 
on their individual agency “boiler-plate” administrative functions, diminishing 
capacity to work cooperatively and collaboratively on landscape activities. This 
will result in increasing isolation and fragmentation that will diminish integrity 
of ecological functions and foster proliferation of inefficient, compartmentalized 
and incompatible management of the forest landscape. 

Madam Chair, Members of the Committee, the ITC hopes this testimony helps il- 
luminate the broad and devastating consequences that BCA sequesters have on Na- 
tive American natural resources. The health and productivity of our natural re- 
sources and our communities are closely intertwined. The consequences of seques- 
tration can be direct, indirect, short-term and long-term, immediately evident and 
subtle. Sequestration threatens to undo the progress we have been able to make 
over the last four decades. It will trample on tribal rights and interests, jobs and 
economies, and our efforts to lift our communities toward self-sufficiency. It com- 
pounds and exacerbates historical federal funding inequities, insufficiencies and 
indifferences against which the Tribes have struggled for generations. We join with 
all the other voices throughout Indian Country to urge that Native American pro- 
grams be removed from the ruinous BCA sequester and that support for federal obli- 
gations to Tribes be treated as non-discretionary expenditures. 
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Prepared Statement of Myron P. Naneng, Sr., President, Association of 
Village Council Presidents 


Good Afternoon. My nsme is Myron P. Nsneng; Sr. 1 am iho Presidonl of the Associatioii of 
Village Council Presidents (AVCP) located in Beftiel, Alaslia. 

This Tes^nway is shared wWt the Scnote Consnittco on fcd’^ AfSsts on sotno of the major 
impacts of contract support costs and sequestratlcn we have mtpedenced al the Association of 
Village CoitftC:! Presidentsaad the 56 tnember Triltes oa the Yukon Koskofcwiia Delta. 

Stunted in a gcogrr^ihical area EppiTOomatcly the isze of the Slate of OitEoiij oar 26,00D Alaska 
Natives rely primarily tm a suhsislcnce way oflife. Sectrusc of our remote location, there ere no 
roads connecting any of our villoges to eaoli oflita- or to ths rest of Alaslta. As a result, the 
normal daily conveniences enjoyed by Tribes in the Lower 4S come at a premium. High on our 
list of cball euges is the devastating impact that seq^ucstmtioii liashadonourpeople, 

The following oramptes are just a sample hut liopcftilly describe the level to tvlucli the federal 
dcfloit has had on oar people and ti» ahilily tbr AVCP to fiilftll its mission to provide critical 
social surviecs and public satety Id tlsc region: 

Bousing - Home linprovemeirt Frogtam cut by 100%. pareent of the homes in our 

tegion we sttbslandard and require repair or ccrapletEly TcplaccnscnL Tire loss of this 
program has lied a devastatiag eSbet on quality of life. 

low XocDiue Home Energy Assistance Program cut by 35% (national). 

Head Start cut by S%, resulting in the elimination of student bus service, lunch 
assistance, travel, and ell summer hiresi' 

Chad Care cut by 5% whis tlw potential of an additional 5%, 

EiSwatjoa cuts including providiag setolarships to students ftom 5K to 3K, 

Tribal govemment office closures, stafflay-cifft and limited offieo hours 
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Bmploymont and economy. AVCP 'was forced to close Yum Yaqung«at Fli^ School 
(tribal owned flight trainm^. This flagship flight school, the only one in the nation that 
gsjduates bi-llngual pilots, was stai'ted in 2003, and has produced S3 certified pilots, most 
of wlioan have remained in the region. The school’s closure eliminalos educational and 
employment opportuiiities In an economically-deprived region, but also results in a 
flnancial impact of a loss of $500,000 per year to the AVCP region. 

At AVCP, travel will need to be reduced, wliich -we lely heavily upon in cormsedne with greater 
Alaska and engaging with our federal patinera. We must also consider a lining freeze. In an area 
with the highest unemployment and loi^’cstper csqjita income. 

Many of our membership in villages rely on AVCP for many human ami social services drat we 
provide. For example, we haOe been hit by strong winter storms this past week, and we have 
villages in our region who are expeiiendng disaster flooding with iruyor damage to watei/sewcr 
systems. Communities in our region, such as Kotlik, Bmmanak, Aiakanuk, Nunam Iqua, 
Scammon Bay, and Hooper Bay have been hit the hardest. In some cases, they have no water, 
the reads to airports arc washed out, and the runways at the airports are destroyed, leaving any 
relief for urgent health care impossible. In some villages, the damage is so severe, that recovery 
from the impact of the storms will continue for many mouths to coma. The winter slonn season 
is just starting in Alaska, and we anlieipale it ouly to get worse. That means, communities ttill 
need assistance this winter, and with sequestration, it will be hampered. 

In an area with the higliest unemptoyment and suicide rates, and lowest per capita income, our 
people are having to choose between food or heating fuel. If this winter is eitything like the ono 
wa experienced two years ago, we anticipate the challciigcs our people to face to come down to 
choosing between the basics of life, fliod and shelter in same cases. Sequestration is not helping 
our situation In ‘Western Aladca, 

The current bndget dilemmn is thwarting our efforts to premole economic growth and provide 
&r tlie future. The challenges aie even greater to overcome the pewer^, historical trauma, and 
lack of housing and education that accompanies risiag unemployment 

In conclusion, it is critical that full contract support costs be funded and Tribes be declared 
exempt fhsm sequestration. 


Thank yon. 
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Prepared Statement of Jacquelyn Power, Superintendent/Principal, 
Blackwater Community School 


De’ar Madatn OliAkwoman: 

We^^are Vfli&jg canmenfe on U» Smpada ofsequsain^tm on out 

scfmhl Ca!Ytfmj«^ &horf {BV/OS) te Sssated on 1fis Rftwr 

ti^an R^drra?km» aoutfisa^ of PhG0f% felted ^ 

of tfjfe Infefer Sssegh sea^ ^ &>e 

state cfA^KwtS as a <S!eHfK’sdxd:1tH‘^atiw thfee Ssrough Sse. 

What, Is comwouf/ known as 'hio Blackwater Oorotnunity school (“fria "Sciwol”} is 
actually a combteation of, two distinct' tegal ^filitias. Grades X-S are a TribaBy 
Gontrolled Grant School, 'and grades 3-B era an Arizona charter the 

AWmel O.'odham Poe Po^ Charter School. This unique structure arid ite location 
on-'teo Gila River Indlari Reservation, mak,;^ it reliant on. imp^ AW'^nd 
oth^ soisrc^ 0? ftectera! ftirEiteg. Tha Sch^ has no abStV to raise laX'JSViKiye- 
and fe snSltehr depanitent: on^rtt fiRKfcg. Fudh^, due is b BIA on 

g^a jesrpanstoa Ihe^^ffers^K^ is^eoai^ r^Ssfrferpjo^nfi^&istniK^oh&t 
grad^S-B. 


Of *10 two schtjdla, the chafter refies hwm on Impact Aid funding to WSintalri its 
educational prcpramhiing. As the oii^f insjor federal i^-12 8duc^tch,pltiK(fWm that 
is cunent-yearfefWfKt) (meaning funding appiopriated in one fiscal year /s used In 
the same achdoiyo^ir). Impact Aid was subject to an irpmsdlate recfgctidn of 
fends torfhe 201124013 achoot year. This credtea a flhanCfei hard^ip on our 
school, asyne do ttot'nave dfiter resource to address lha shortfelt, if fttodihg 
stays at toe cst 3 ?«n% prqjas^SJS^ fev^ Jfe* Behoof Vt^lneed to cut ferd 
po^ttens, ona from the tsacfeng sta^arid-oto frca^ tos Irtstoieifertol TerdtROSigy 
dep arOHu nt. fto^ver,^tosfi3^?^d55|>atolfrfej«t4^£:^^5%lesret,^Ss*=ES 
v#cutu? to’t«i?sty-ffee pesb^c^toj^ g^cfeotsff. 15rfew5! res^M 
s^(5£sr.0y torger d^s stz^ and fev«^ resrwtoss for staderrts, Vifhite msny 
schoois hav>8 mpfetet} that an Incmase in state funding'has helped (he 
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effects of decllnlitg impact Aid, the St^ of /Vuana has nbt signifteafitfy 
fncneased tts to charter sctwoia. 

Bfeause Sse Sttfskri facts ais'als% to rstssS cevshue <^«r ma^s, th? 

^iKts af dirtiaed oiife is AM smd other fedea? ^6 to 

yttsTsfe^ TssMIt in Ihe of Sis 5-5 S ^• 

hafqcwTK, students wG iss w<^U^ to attond scha^ ea^de'cf the ocrt5mi?i8y 
wh^ they v^ll be subject to fonger camfinuffis, larger class sjaes, ^id wfiJ -no. 
■[pnger receive thp beneiii oTbie cultural langtrage lnstruction pto'i/ldisid by the 
School. 

The Bfadcwafeir Coirtnunity SchocM’s-fldueation'ptogram from otilWhcwd 
throi^h grads two fas^ves flmding from the Cepartmerjt of fife Wetter, Bureau 
of Indian Sducptim Stncs ^scHool 20t)ShS319'ftin^r^ h^ rtees only S%, 
tesathah $350, CO pet HisteateaKy \vat^ bavs i^eri tiy ower 

Sre satrse yW ^;5« parted, fend^ scftaoJ 

n!S b^g stfieto p?5pvMe to Ite feoalty asid for ite pKt tour 

years, therstey affeofing tatenfion of'h^b au^lity instns^ora} staff. The No Child 
Left Behind legislation requires schoOiS to hire and retain hlghli' qiialifled statf. 
We have also beeii unable to provide profMalonai develqproent opportunities ibr 
teachers IP ahsura they remain current In piiaetices that are changing ^ue te the- 
Implemeni^on pf the Common Cora Andante. WRIiout adequilte funding 
schools are not able to meet this reqwswiwnt Cue to lack of tending we hava 
been im^le fb purahass new textootfe atirt cempuiSrs to suppbft-^te mb'® to 
the na>w stgfKfeirds that are by tlte Oep^tsej^.of €d«c^on_er«f the 

Artasna ^te Depsftmsd cff Bi^^aJags. Vito afee hsn® jsJt bKtn to brcwlde 

e£b3..burttewlaf '-ac^'^tes, edSoatlon' to jiatoln atirt esSia^fcs 

tearr^, arid address nwrSi nee;^ detomsKi, matotsnarK:®. the piwd of S* 
school Jlindh program has incrraaed eaeif year- and because many of our 
sludepts rely on toe school to prevtcte ,a proper nutrition program (all of our 
students quaW for the free and reduced (Uhtth program) wa provide a breakfast 
and lunch progfatn for all students. The ’ sequestration tondlnH i«ve( 'has 
adversely affeotod this- program. Learning ia directly affected If atodents 'are. 
hungry or do not have a f^h quality nutrfitosrt program, to order to continue this 
program 51 is nacessaty to recehto adeqtsste tondtes. If tentfe^ dabro^s next 
year^^hsnrotd toy off con^uetffe 

The tocferal gtrvsffan^ to ^Ssdatds aur 

sdsms'hasconta^rrt^st^oir^^si?^, howysr8:i£mj«toir!C3e^tScdtgb<®5to© 
seifere bur^ cohstr^tor at boSj teveto. Tito BIS's sitoasi s^tSfn has a3'}& 

of its sdiows attoleyteg Adequate YearV Bfogri^, A decrease ip .funcflng will 
oniy result In lei^ schools meeting toe No Child Left Behind or Rac^ to toe 'Top 
standards, While we have met these standards since the No Child'L.eft Behind 
legislatfon was passed and are a Arfecna Parfbrmlng School, ‘a contidd^iton of 
the sequestration fMtiding level will evenluiilty resuft to our Jointog iham. echoota 
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nsst tralbnai Wifli buiig^ cu^ In bssftj.frndins there are 

jnsufncwm)! rasourcwto meet rwiulremertte, eKjssistaliy vi^^n teachei' 

rwrtritffl»lH, retention of highly staff and prefcsaioristi tJeveloprtrienl ara 

so ohtii^l, 

CSrr SfcNfldt has tecreaBed ®s sntofeent by .over 70^, Ytl^ * reeU* iSf 
at hbasss in alteP^artee area by ths 
Qejr<0Ri^‘, CHif sSaag te ^e^Tha ss^kji^ 

sbftS&islaS ^ If© :^ikteg5- ^ s^hKX^ tt £iria»Bi©& 

psnavaltbri nM os^ fsrespM'enrc^STJentof oter 

^dtS 3 )l»v The Sareaij has pwtSsd iSfss&Jter tj?ss5TOE3?©-»yt ws now have mere 
.stpitents fh temporary hcjsthg tp permanent wnsdmetsopT The Ospsrimertt 
has not fi^upsted funding fdf’itenlfiW^ent school doristiwafoil) V-rihIch means owf 
'studientti will remain in modular, WllWihSS ftir into the futurp. Our requirements tor 
school Wplijoenient are approjdnlat^ly T KWllIon dollars; which vyoUid result in our 
studshto hst'^a access to a high qtteHty' teamlr^ eriv!t«fiW«r^> Wfe urge thfif 
C^rppS. te>jppbrt'funtitog’ fhr i^tecemsnt soJroOt oorwitnKtton To address. 

5»*Efe»H;^ SetESK teo^ oons^tj^ 

ki stswinaiy ite swhte^ 

fey su? .h!^ Ye^ lYog?^ 

^esi^ ya$r, amd need suSfetes^ Fssrwmes, to meet j^ite We urge 

C.oTibrP!?» te suppottTntjpasftd Imppot Aid funding at rw to than the 2012 
fundinQ IftWl) rmd also recommfti'td* I9EF funding be inbre^ftPd te no less than 
■'the fisrrial yoar 2012 level plus m Consumer Price fudex fcir dpeh 'subsequent 
year. The proposed FY 201s iSHP fllh(tlra NwaJ by the’Bure^ l« $13 million less 
to^n the py 2012 fevsLThte fundffig l*sv^ te tosuffietenttorour sehdotte achieve 
ar^ high ^andar^ 

Ptefis?^ wsr^ Sfas If yse >|£K^iHS ^esat sr f 

s^fco©! 

VWa iSppi^pte your «>«&5i«d te support tntita?i ed«6«tte^. 
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Prepared Statement of Dan Winkelman, Vice President for Administration 
AND General Counsel, Yukon-Kuskokwim Health Corporation 


The Honorable Chairwoman aad Members of ihe Com miliee: 

1 am writing to urge you to direct the Indian Health Service (IHS) to ininieduitely pay 
past contract support cost (CSC) claims to Tribes and Tribal oi'ganizations based upon H-IS's 
own CSC Shortfall Reports; appropriate fiill CSC’s to Tribes and Tribal organisations; and 
exempt the IHS and their tribal sclf-goveniance partners from the harmful effects of the 
sequestration cuts placed in the Budget Control Act of 20 1 1. 

I. BACKGROUND. 

The Yukon-Kuskokwim Health Corporation (YKHC) provides health care under the 
authority of 58 tribes and pursuant to a compact with the IHS under the Indian Self- 
Determination Act.' YKHC has approximately 1 ,600 employees and a $160 million budget to 
serve 30,000 mostly Yupik and Athabascan residents ef Alaska's roadless Yukon-Kuskokwim 
Delta. In addition to 41 village and 5 sub-regional clinics, we operate a hospital and numerous 
regional ancillary focilides. 

U. 'IHE CSC SHORTF AL L AND SEQUESTRATION ELIMINATES JOBS AND 

VITAL HEALTH CARE SERVICES TO ALASKA NATTVES/AMERICAN 
INDIANS. 

There is nothing in Indian Country with a larger impact to jobs creation than fiillv 
funding CSC’s to exisling Tribal compacts and contracts. Manyofthese jobs would be high- 
paying. permanent positions to provide health care and support functions and could be filled 
relatively na.sl. 


' Indian Sclf-Deterniinaliaa and Ediicatiea Assistance Act, 25 1J,S,C, §§ 450 cl sen . (1075) fhweiaaflvc "ISDA"). 
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A. Fully Funding CSC’s Means luimediate ,Tob8 For ludian Country. 

In Indian Coiinlry, the jobs for the provision o I heailb cate and iis i eluted support services 
are already created, but not fully funded. That is, the compacts and contracts the federal 
government has with Tribes and Uteir Tribal organizations fund existing health care programs. 
However, there is an existing shortfall for indirect and direct CSC's that would otherwise be 
spent on additional personnel and other support costs and services. By fully funding CSC's. 
workers will be placed into jobs and the federal government will finally fullill our notion's long- 
standing promise and contractual commitment to support tribal self-determination and self- 
governance, 

1. Tiie CSC shortfall penalizes Self-Governance Tribes for carrying out health care 
programs on behalf of f ha federal government. 

The CSC shortfall puts Tribes at a financial disadvantage when they exercise one of their 
most important rights of Sclf-Govemance, the delivery of quality health care. Instead of Fribes 
being on an equal footing with other federal contractors when canying ou t federal contracts. 
Tribes arc inteationally underfunded their negotiated CSC amounts. Unlike Halliburton, Boeing 
and other federal contiaetois, Tribes do not receive their full CSC amounts when carrying out 
programs, services , functions or activities of the faieral government. Why? 

The CSC shortfall becomes antithedeal tu the ISDA's general purposes by hindering the 
federal government’s ability to be MIy “committed to supporting and assisting Indian tribes in 
the development of strong and stable tribal governments, capable of administering quality 
programs and developing the enrnomies of their respective communities.”^ 

In a September 28, 20 1 J bipartisan letter^ from 9 U.S. Senators to President Obama, the 
Senators descilbcd how Tribes are impacted by cutting Ciielr already msuflicicntly funded health 
programs when Congress does not fully appropriate CSC’s: 

When these fixed costs are not paid, Tribes ate compelled to ^vert resources by 

leaving positions vacant in the contracted programs serving their meinbers in 

order to mak e up the difference.^ 

The CSC shortfell for YKHC at the end of fiscal year 20 1 1 was S3.fi million. This lack 
of vital funding leaves positions vacant and programs partially funded. It directly affects tlic 
abilily of tribal organizations like YXHC to provide health care and thus, reduce health 
disparities within our region. 


*ISDA. 25 U.S.C. I 450B(b) (Declaration of Policy). 

’ SEK.'S BEOffiK, MmjXDWaKI.BTAI-. Letter lo Pre.s. Ohairia Ranuesiing Pull CSC Funding in PY2013 Diidget p.1 
(SBpL2S,2011) Qse:rinifia“Blp»nisanLeuer"). 

'' Dipartis an Letter at p. I . 
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B. Exempt IHS And Its Self-Governance Partners From Seoucstration Because The 

Provision Of Health Care To Alaska Natives/American Indians Is Not 

Disc retio nary. But Manilatorv. 

The provision ofhenllh care to Alaska Katives/American Indians is not tliscrEtionaiy, but 
is a solemn tnist lesponsibilitj' of the federal government. 

The sequester's program and service cuts Id Alaska Natives/A raerican Indians went into 
effect on March 1, 20 13 because the Administration and Congress failed to act to prevent them 
from going into effect. These cuts to Tribes and Tribal organizations were 3.1% and have 
already had an immediate and devastating impact on Tribal communities, "nie media widely 
reported that jobs tUrousImut Alaska and the Lower 48 liavcboeii lost and various types of health 
services provided by Tribes to Alaska Natlves/American Indians have been partly eliminated 
and/or reduced. For example, due to sequeslralion YKHC lost $4.3 million in vital funding for 
fiscal year 20 L3. Another decrease of $3,4 million is expected for fiscal year 2014 for a total 
funding reduction of $7.7 million. 

To accomplish this unanticipated funding cut, YKHC recently was forced to 
permanently close over 40 position vacancies, and in addition, eliminate Home Care services and 
layoff mote than 20 empbyees throughout the Yukon-Kiiskokwim Delta. The elimination of our 
Home Care services impacted over 80 clients who qualified for the scrvicE.s. 

Health services to Alaska Natives/American Indians have long been impoverished and 
according to llie federal government, the IHS is funded at appraximatciy 50% of the expected 
need when compared to the health care provided lo federal employees. Instead of funds 
increasing to the HIS and its tribai self-governance partners, funds have dramatically and 
unexpectedly decreased since fiscal year 201 1 by approximately $240 million in rescission and 
sequestration cuts to the IHS. Decreasing funds to these important and vital tribal programs, 
services and 566 governments is not the right federal policy, especially when the IHS has been 
and still us significantly underfunded. As you know, because tribes are domestic dependent 
nations, the federal government has a fiduciary trust obligation to all 566 tribal govemments and 
this obligation is not discretionary. 

m. CONCLUSION. 

I respeoifully request that the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs work with the full 
Senate, House and the Administration to accomplish the following: 

1. Inaccotdaricewilhtlic Raraali/Arctic Slope cascs.IHSsliould 
immediately pay all outstanding claims for unpaid CSC's based 
upon IHS's own CSC Shortfall Reports; 

2. Any additional damages claimed by Tribes and Tribal 
organizations due to IHS's breach of contract, can be resolved 
through settlement discussions but there should be no forther 
delay in pa^ng the CSC shortfall claims; 

3. Fully fund CSC through additional approprialion.s; and 

4. Exempt the IHS aird their tribal self-governance partners from 
the current sequestration and any fumre sequestration of 
ai^topriations. 
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Prepahed Statement of Dr. Sherry Johnson, Director, Sisseton Wahpeton 
Oyate Tribal Education Department 


13-14 Sequestratioi-i effects on Sisseton VVahpeton Education EJntities 

Swiastrafion: BfJcelion^ BilSits snust be sscle&Kl wosi t&s Saagsi □o!!?r?i Aix ml 
sejuesaiion ol eJtecadwi BipiSng ie«Js TJSKt be fsssssa tc 

p£B6laes Jesds, TIks 1 J5 oi^ tjisgacis io sdacSion b«S<ig!Ki tisfc iKatiBg lejocfioii 5n Sftbci^' 

SsvasaSEg 4if8 to flicfoss of fcsOTotloBjJ ser^ces, Whcii tndian Stesfeo 
adiiei'emeiit pcrfbnnatiw. S ; altaadj* at a tow jnraneiwisg tljfe ratio teacher to stn (teats liS the last 

njgasure that siiouJtl h W®"- Adchtios ally, me loss of onipiloyment oppoituniaes fltfti) W 
coippaund 5 the ptobleros for pweivatiOD eepnoray , 


❖ Twspa ana Tribal StrfiotS. 

5 ta asherpcsittons 
1 PstsEdunator 

Hedttcfei in ^siJgEfetori fc^nststonal atatariafe ssclleB, Is^&ks teaalns, Psistit 
InvoSvemeTit 


'Sf, Enemy Swim Day School 

2 teaitrerposlUons 

t aiimtoistfatiwo posHton 

Retlitotton to DuStj^is ton Stutfenl aCBiritlcs, Parent Imffilvstnenf, !(iSffu<Stons^ 
matei^.siipijliss 

34 seats ft>r child wn were lost 
1 administrative poaHlon 
5 teacher/teatjhor aid positions 

Redaction In Bud^iiite fnrt Instrutrtlonai trtataflRlSi.suppJI.ear facility costs 
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TRIUM^ COUNCIL 
{AT LARGE) 

feise'li)'** Ihkcn AlAv 
naitaM C. CkoifnoBa 
Avlltluk&ajflc 
Pju] AnlafnluDlt 
PhjrUlvYbufis 
^itcSr. 



November 20] 2013 
Via Regular Mail 


The Honorable Heidi Ifeitlaunp 
United Slates Senate 
SH-502 Hart Senate Office Building 
Washington^ DC 20510 


CoityTMiBaDn 

|oe Dunn 

Duane CUfRionE 

P«#kA.Whlt«PMfl 

KftdDlutia 

Jnc WbttvMouBlDinJr. 
tkKrSoHlteObltta 

MilCDROiwMM Octa 
JtKkCmklKSTM 

R«^'2axBAUvr 
/cni»iliQr Ahie{^; DuI^I 

Samuel K. Tla nlSDO 
IVro^ftnc 13lum 


RE: Standin g Roc k Sioux Tribe and Contract Suppo rt Coats 
Dear Senator Heitkamp: 

I write to sock your help in addressing a matter of basic fairness to tribes in conncctioa with our 
dealings witli the federal government Wiien the federal government makes a promise to u tribe 
ui a contmet, that promise should be kept But even though die Supreme Court has upheld this 
principle, the fedeml government hos failed (□ comply, on a largo scale, with this mandsxe. Tlic 
Tribes, including Shmdbig Rock, nre not being paid the promised amounts in conncclion with 
their conirocta with the federal government, 

As you know, when a tribe agiees fo operate a program under the ludiiui Self-Dctciminatioiii Act, 
the federal government and the tribe enter a contract — which specifies the amount that the 
federal government promises to pay, including for certain administrative costs known as contract 
support costs. The Supreme Court has ruled In Uie Ramah case that tribes arc entitled to be paid 
the full amount that the govcnuncot promised — and that If the government fails to pay that 
amount, tribes may file claims and recover the unpaid amoitnts. 

Unfii^nunatoly, the govern moot, regularly does not pay the tribes die amounts It promises - and in 
fact the government each year certifies to Congress the amounts of each tribe's contract support 
cost shortfbil. At Standing Rock, this means that we nin many programs for our people, but then 
we are shortchanged on the amounts promised to its os contract support costs. When the federal 
government fails to pay the promised amounts of contract support costs, the result is that fewer 
services arc provided to cur people. 

Paimess demands tiiat the Tribes’ existing contact support cost claims he resolved pDomptly. 
Unfcrtunaiely, the bureau of Indian AfTairs and the Indian Health Service have failed to do this. 
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The Supreme Court upheld the right of the Tribes to receive fell payment for their contract 
support costs in Junej 2012 . Resolution of tlicsc claims should be a simple matter, since the 
agencies have already certified the amounts of tlte shortfalls to Congress. Despite this, less than 
1% of the Tribes' contmot support cost claims nationwide have been resolved. There is simply 
no excuse for tliis delay. The payment of these historic contract support cost claims would not 
impact the federal budget - since tliey would be pcid from the Jud^ent Fund. But, even though 
Ihc Supreme Court has held the goverirment liable, and there is no budget impact, the 
goveriimeut lawyers seem intent on delaying the process. 

We urge you to let the Administration know that prompt resolution of these claims by the 
government must occur and th^ justice for tribes must not be further delayed. As in the Cobell, 
Tribal trust fend and Keepseagle cases, if the Administration makes tliis a priority, the job can be 
done quickly. In fact, since the law is seUled, resolution of die contract support cost claims 
should be much easier than lesaiuUon of the cases the Administration already settled. The 
Administration must advance a speedy settlement process and get the job done. 

Resolving existing claims is vitally important, but jnstit* must also not be^denied for the future. 
In this regard, we are very opneemed about the OMD’s-proposal to eljminate'futuje contract 
support cost claims, OMB has been proposing provisions in the fiscal year 2014 appro ptiations 
and continuing resolution measures that would cap each tribe’s contrack^ipporttcosts and 
prevent future claims, even for'lfibes thaf ^ere'^bhoftehanged. This.j^Tpuld'tosi.calJy overrule the 
Ramah decision, as it wouid alln w the goveminent to ent^ contracts' withrpbc's, not pay the 
proper amount of contract Euppdrt costsi and not be suly'c^ to claims for thS sliortfall. 

The OMB proposal is unfair, and it wa's- advanced wjlliout any aonsultation with life Tribes. 
Administration officials have now candidly ndmittad that Ais was a mjstake - thafia proposed 
cliangc in the law that adversely affects ihe tribeSs like this one should iiot hdve gone forward 
without adequate corrsultation with the tribes. We ur^ you to oppose the OMB proposal, to seek 
its withdrawal by the AdministidtiDn, and to express your support for meaningful tribal-federal 
consultation at tlie highest levels to address the contract support cost issue for the future. 

Tribes must not be penalized for entering Self-Detenrunatlon coutracta, and tlie government must 
not be allowed to continue to break’fts promises to the Tribes. 

Thank you for your support, j 

Sincerely, 

z^M.Cc- 

Dave Archambault, □, Chairman 
Standing Rock Sioux Tribe 
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Spirit Lake Tribe 

KaaOJJSS - FCRT-TOntaNOJaSSS - PFWSI 701-7«5-«Z1 • IW(XI1-7(ia-rt126 


The Honcrabia Hsfdl HaitkasTip 
Senate Conimittee on indlan Affairs 
SK-5t)2 Senate Hart Office Building 
Washington, DC 20510 

Dear SenatorHeltkamp: 

Iwantto thank you for schedulinB a meeting with the North Dakota tribes during my recent 
visit to Washington, DC to attend the 2013 White House Tribal Nations Conference, The 
dlSQisslon stressed the myriad of Issues experletrced by the Spirit Lake Tribe and how 
sequestraficRt has negatively impacted oar ability to provide law enforcernerrt, health services, 
and education, to our poverty stricken resarvatioo. 

The foundation for creating safe comm unities lies In our ability to enforce our established law 
and order code. Currently, we have one officer per shift even during high crime tlmss to protect 
our 2‘18,000 square acre reservation. Criminals realize we are at a loss to patrol, arrest, 
investigate, and prosecute law breakers for both misdemeanor and felony crimes. This has 
resulted lit our Reservation becoming a haven for the criminal element Prosecution of criminals 
relies on the ability of officers a,nd Investigators to collect evidence and conduct investigations, 
which isfiffther hampered by tlie lack of personnel. 

The Spirit lake Health Cfmter, funded by the Indian H 8 atUt Service, has also feft the impact of 
sequestration tiu's past year With an approximate cut in funding of $440,000. We estimate this 
fu-odlng In relation to provision to healthcare couid have funded two physicians and two mid- 
level practitioners to provide services to our people. American Indians residing on the Great 
Plains continue to experience lovf life expectancy at 66 years of age compared to 76 for the U.S. 
population. Furthermore, we continue to have higher rates of chronic diseases and comorbldity 
related to diabetes, heart disease, and cancer. 

Lastly, education is critical to building the fourtdatlon for healthy communities throughout our 
resarvatten. We need to become knowledgeable of the maforttv society to efficiently build 
culturally comp^errt models within cur contemporary society. Research indicates sdacatiem 
erthances health, quality of life, and happiness. Furthermore, those who are knowfadgeabts in 
their culture are more likeiv to succeed academically; thus, education must be provided from a 
cultural perspective. The funding cuts to education are especially devastating as this has taken 
away from already inadequate resources to provide sorvlcesthat may be the only hope for our 
upcoming generation to address the social Issues that have become the norm. 

All of the Issues we are experiencing are interrelated to one another. I encourage and thank 
you for speaking on behalf of the Spirit lake Nation and the North ilakot a tribes, 

Sincerely, 

n, 'vJU^SVJ2e!1- 
LeanderR. McDonald, PhCr, Chairman 



November 20, 2013 
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NAFIS 


National Association of Federally Impacted Schools 


Shortchanging our Future: Sequestration 's Damage to Impact Aid Schools 


Report by: Jocelyn Bissoiraette 
October 2013 


Special thanks to Siieariah Yousef! 
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“We sre planning for tough timos instead of looking forwnys to provide children with more oppoitunities 
to be suoocssfu] In life's ciulcnvors." - Superinlendsnt Eii Stansberry, Watlhill Public Scfutni, bbebraska 


Background: 

Amajorcoraponent of thcBudgoEConffoI Act of 201 1 was deficit reduction, Spcci iically, the law created 
a Joint Select Committee to establish a plan of $ 1.2 trillion of savings over a decade. The committee’s 
railure triggered across-llie-board discreUanary spending cuts - or sequestration - for Fiscai Year CFYJ 
2013, while nine remaining reduction targets will be met through lower discretionary spending caps. 

The FY 201 3 scqueslcr out fodorai cdticalion spending by over .$2 billion wlicn it went into cfrect on 
March 1, 2013, Most federal education programs are structured in a way that allowed school districts a 
year to plan for the cuts to Ihelr 2013-2014 school year budgets. A major c tree pti on In tills structure is 
Impact Aid. which reimburses school districts Onancially imptteted by Ihe presence of the Federal 
Covemment, cither through the removal of taxable property (i e. national grasslands, laboratories, etc.) or 
through the costs of enrolling federally connected children (i.e. miliLury-dependents, students living on 
Indian trust land, etc,). First signed into law in 1950, the program has not been fully funded since 1909. 

As the only major federal K-12 education program that is current-year funded {meaning funding 
appropriated in one fiscal year is used in the same school year). Impact Aid was subject to an immediate 
reduction of funds for tile 20 12-20 1 3 sciiool year. 

A May 29, 2013 memo from Ofilce of Managemeiiland Budget (0MB) Director Sylvia Buiwell 
instnicled federal agencies to submit budget proposals at rive-percunl below Ihe discretionary spending 
levels of the previous fiscal year (a similar memo was sent last year). Impact Aid school districts are 
plDiming for a second round of Impact Aid cuts at the same time other federal education programs, 
includiitg Title 1 and the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA), are also being reduced. 

Method ulugy; 

This report is a qualitative analysis of soliool districts that receive Impact Aid luuding anticipating a 
second round of sequeslrnlion. It is a follow-up to a qualilnlive study conducted last year.' Identical 
questions were posed to personnel at Impact Aid-recipient school districts using online survey-collection 
soliware. White the two sets of data cannot be directly compared, they can, when taken together, provide 
a measure to evaluate Itow federally imp acted schools arc iinplcmcnlitig cuts to titcir federal rcroiiue-s. 

2012 survey (2012-2013 school year): The survey was distributed to roughly 400 National Association of 
Fedcratly rmpucted Sclioois (KAFI3) school districts and 175 superintendent members of the American 
Association of School Administrators in August 2012. Wc received 334 total responses. 

2013 survey (2013-2014 school year): Identical survey que.stiQns were distributed August through 
October of this year to 395 NAFIS school distticls. We received 298 responses, a 75-percent response 
rate. As in Lite previous year, respondents represented deniographically diveise scliool districts in terms of 


' "Imiiaci Aid end Scgiiestraiion: The liitpeci qf the Budget CeunelActaa Federally latpacted Seltools." Nadontil 
Associadon of Pcdeially Impacted Schools. 2012 
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iiiZB (loUil sludcnl unrollmenOv ycugraphy (42 status v.i;ru ruprcsunusd), and the pcrDcnUijc th&t Impact 
Aid funding comprises of the school districts budget I^stricts commonly represent more than one type 
of student population or federal Impaction, each of which is represented in the survey, 

Retfulta; 

The percentage of respondents who answered affirmatively to budgeting for sequestration this year 
incmased sigoiflcHnlly over hist year (see uhnn below). 

2012 sur\-ey (2012-2013 school year): The 2012 report included a number of findings that arc still useful 
in conncaion with [his ycyr’s study. Fur example, Ihe pcTCenliigu of school districts (liHl adjusted for the 
cut WQS 36-pcrccnt (120 01334). percentage of districts budgpliiig for the sequester was .■^lighlly 
higher for Indian lands districts C40'percent) and respondents where Impact Aid makes up BO-percent or 
more of [lie dislriul's budget (41 -percent). School districts able to avoid cuts for the 2012-2013 school 
year noted they were spending conservatively or accessing reserve funds, However, several disiricls were 
not aware of the impending cuts at the Lime their district budgets were being finalised and others simply 
could not afford to make the Tuduclions. 


Has your district budgeted for 
sequestration for the 2012-2013 
lOO^K school year? 

eojQ% 

40.0% 

20 . 0 % 

0 . 0 % 

Yes No 


Has your district budgeted for 
sequestration forthe 2013-2014 




2013 survey (2013-2014 school >‘ear): For the 2013-2014 school year, the percentage of districts that 
have budgeted farsequcstnition more than doubled to 86-pBrcBnl (257 of 298). The percentage is sHghlly 
higher among respondents from Indian land districut at S9-percciu. For district where Inipaci Aid makes 
up at lisist 30-pcrcent of the school district's budget, 92-percent have builc in the cms. Respottdents 
among the small pcrccniagc dial did not build in cuts noted they arc budguling conservatively, have 
enough of a fund balance from which to draw or resources accounting for increased enrollment have 
ofiset lost funds. Several districts had not approved their final budget at the lime survey data was 
collected Olid for oilicrs Impact Aid comprises only a stnall fraetion of the district's budget. One disirici- 
Bon Homme School District 4-2 in South Dakota - made drastic cuL^ in the previous .sclioot year. 
Siiperiniendcnt Dr. Bryce Kcudson is "hoping [scquestraiionj will not happen as it will hurt us financially 
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in a large way." Several respondents noted another round of cuts would likely impticl shtflini; sinti 
program a. 

2012 survey (2012-2013 school year): Impact Aid was seqttestercd by $67 million in March of 2013. the 
middle of the 2012-2013 school year. Based on survey feedback ahead of the of 2012-2013 school year, 
the top five areas for reduction (for the 3G-percent of school districts that budgeted for the sequester) 
were: defer mtiinlenaneo und/or purehnscs, eliminate non-instnictiaiial staff, increase class sizes, eliminate 
instructional staff, and reduce professional development.^ 

2013 survey (2013-2014 school year): Of the 86-percenl of districts that budgeted fur the sequester this 
school year, the top five areas for reduction were the same (though the order of the lost two switched): 
defer muintenunce and/ur puruhases (144), eliininate non-iiistiucltonal stalT (112), incieose class sizes 
(102), reduce professional development (96), and eliminate instructional staff (94), In addition, S4 school 
districts reduced academic programs, 46 eliminated extracurricular or summer activities, 41 cut their 
imnspartotion budgets, and eight have closed or consolidated schools. Districts ore also dip[nng into their 
reserve nccctmts, fiuesing stdoiies and combining pusitions. cutting field trips and supplies, redneing 

communtLy outreach 
services and living 
stipends far sraff, 
inctetisipig food prices, 
and deficit spending. 

Among die districts 
delaying maintcniince, 
one has had to put 
updates to their 63- 
year- old high school 
on hold. Rocky 
Mountain School in 
Oklahoma was using 
its Impact Aid funds to 
keep facilities updated 
since the district has 
"virtually no local tax 
base." Now, Impact 
Aid funds arc being 
used for basic 
insiructional and 

operating expenses largely due to stntc cuts. Their buildings, they repurl, are in dire need of plumbing, 
roofing, wiring-electrical, and network updates. 

Tbcbnolugy and euniculum are also being impacteil. Sequester is liitting districts' technology budgets, 
noted eight respondents, from a freeze in new initiatives, like 1:1 computing, to impacting the ability uf 


Sequester Cuts: 2013-2014 Srh Dot Year 



Ibid 
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tli^tcis to implement new and online aasessment$. According to Supcrinicridcm Patricia dcary^ 
Barberton City SchooU, Ohio: '*Thc sequester has hampered our ability to fully prepare oursludenlsfor 
the higher expectations of new standards." Seven districts are concenicd about cither not having sufllcient 
resources to adequately prepare students for the Common Core State Standards and PARCC (Partnership 
for Assessment uf ReudineKs fur College and Curuers) exam or .simply not being able to replace outdated 
cuiTicnIum. 

Foity^one districts mode cuts to ihclr imnspanation budgets. “Wc can only defer maintenance for so long 
before marc expensive issues aiise," says Dr. Jaret Tomlinson, Superintendent of Knob Nosier Public 
Schools, Missouri. In CalifoniiH, the Klnmath-Trinity Joint UniHed School District lutd to roducc bus 
routes. Students participating in after school activities are now walking multiple miles down a state 
highway to get home. 

Six of the eight school dislricLs experiencing school closure.^ ore Indian lauds. According to Clay County 
Schools I^reclor lurry Strong in Tennessee: ’‘Unfunded mandates, rudueticn in funding :md added 
requirements has my system on the edge of bankruptcy.*’ 

There ure limited means of .support, whether private grants or increased state funding, for school districts 
to cover losses in federal revenue, so districts am cutting their budgets or taking out luans. Arizona’s 
Shotito Preparatory School is on Navajo trust land. The closest public school is 50 miles asvay and there 
are no orgaiuzations or businesses that pay property taxes. "It is impDiiani for all students to have 
opportunities equitable to otlier districts widi o lucrative tax base,'* says Superintendent Lemiml Adson. 

Ele continues: “To psuatlze students due to the lack of a tax base and the fiuliire of the Federut 
Government to pay their ‘fair share* of taxes is a detriment to our people. , . There are no alternative 
resources at all to make up for the lost revenues of Impact Aid." One district arranged for a bank loan to 
cox'er the cost of emergency rcpoJr.s to clcetricul and internet systems caused by lightening. Five school 
districts have uicrcosed [axes or ore contemplating a lax liikc to make up for fcdcnal cuts. Tlic lack of 
runding is not going unnoticed. Superintendent Dr. James Sarruda orNordicrn Burlington County 
Regional School District in New Jersey belie^’cs "comiminity members, our laxpuyura and acnior citixens 
on fixed incomes, are weary of the sequestration consequences and ore becoming more and more 
fnistrated with the Federal Government’s unwillingness to pay ‘their fair shore* of the expenses (o 
educate the military child.” 

Budget outs oie oReii dcuimcjittil to vulnerable student populations, even as their districts try to insulate 
them from tiic worst of it. Imporlnnt programs to preserve the culture und languages of Native American 
populations, as well ns children requiring allemaliv^ ixlucation, arc at risk of reduction or cancellation. 
Royal Valley Unified School District 337 in Kansas reduced performance opportunities for a local Native 
American Singers and Dancers group, in which 85 K'12 students participate. Ignacio School District 11- 
JT in Colorado is not offering a Native American Studies class with (he Lite language, which 
Superintendem Rocco Fusclieilo describes as ‘‘desperately needed” and which Is spoken by members of 
the community. “We are trying to meet all of the needs, educationally and emotionally, at a reduced rate,” 
Fuschciio says. Window Rock Utiillcd School District No. 8 in Arizona reduced and relocated their 
Navajo Immer.sion School from a K-8 to a K-ti. Both districts have uxpcriunccd school closures. 
According to Superintendem Dr. Joe Davis of Washington County Schools, North Carolina: “Wc have 
had to reduce our alternative school program because of these cuts. With a signiricant population of 
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students in our disuict needing additional suppotl, tltis [nlletnative sciiool] program lias been the etualyst 
to deliwriiig It quality cduealion lu sui dents in some of llie most challenging cireuni stances.” 

Stadciits in poverty arc feeling ilio brunt of the cuts. “Our district serves a rurai , liigh at-risk population 
due to poverty, mobiiily, stibslonce abuse tmd domestic abuse,'' says Jennifer Lynn, Superintendent and 
lC-2 principal of Baraga Area Scliools in Michigan. Site condnues: “Reduction of programs and services 
drives those who can tifford Imnspuitution to neighboring districts, Ihtts cuncuniraling our ut-iisk 
papulation further. Sequestration is on the backs of out most vulnetable childten and communities.” Due 
to slate and federal iiudgcE cuts. Parker Unified School District in Arivonu had to increase class .sizes in 
the primary grades from 20-23 students to 27-2il students. Business Manager of Columbia School Disliicl 
#206, Washington. Rod Piuikcy comments; “Sequester cuts liavc hit pnrtictilarly huni in rural areas where 
student population has declined duo to a sluggish economy and no jobs. . . These federal cuts, along with 
significunt loss of stale funding, has greutly impacted our ability Ln .serve our Native American studenLs, 
as well as all our students. It really hurts when our poverty index is such that 8Q-percent of the students 
qualify Ibr free and reduced meals. Tlicsc kids need the programs die most if llicy liavc any chance to 
break the cycle of poverty and seek a bri^t future with a college education." 

Oneeommon theme from respondents is the frusualion over the uncertainly of federal funding. Eight 
disiricis said specifically the uncertainty over die timing and level of payments mnkes cosh flow 
manugument very difficult, even lamenting Congress' inconsistency in appropriating funding. 
Superintendent George Linthicum of Arlee Schools in Montano, sums up this sentiment: “Probably the 
greatest concern beyond keeping die doors open and providing basic Icaniiiig opportunities is the mindset 
created by the unccnaiiity that sequestration manufactures.'' Enrichment opportunities have been put on 
hold and there is unease over delayed mnluLenance given the district would be lioid-presscd to repair n 
high-cost item. 

In Linihienm’s district, contract bargaining has become more “emotionally laden," while another 
supcrintcndciii describes the annual process as coiilontious. Two lespondciils noted iliat lire cuts arc 
impacting morale. The result of atliilion in South Dakola's Chamberlain School District is increased 
rcsponsibilitlca and stress levels because, us Business Manager Holly Nagel puts it, “they have to do more 
with less." One district has doubled the number of teacher observations and evaluations, but has not been 
able to hire an additional supervisor. [ii the case of tliree oilier districts, teaelier recruitment and retention 
seem to be in Jeopardy. Superin I on dent Toiry Ebert of Fremont County Sohuol District #21, Wyoming 
writes; "By reducing the wage figures that can be offered, the quality of personnel attracted (or even 
inclined} to work at our District on an Tndian reservation iias declined subs tan li ally,” 

Additional cuts will cnniinuc to deplete available rescrvc.s and foroe local leaders to make painful cuts. 
"We are trjnng to hold on to our current staff because we are already cut down to the bone," says 
SuperinlendentTony Thomas afSalinaPubUc Schools in Oklahoma. No cliiinge in funding next year will 
mean the district will look at cutting personnel. Classified and certified staff, vocational, Narive Arts, and 
music programs are all on the chopping block, according to survey respondents. If outs endure overthe 
next couple of years, fuur school districts would be forced to undergo significant reductions, four others 
would consider school closures. 

If seqnestralioo continues, one of the first items Minnewaukan Public School, North Dakota may be 
forced to cut is an early childhood program. Jean Callahan, a principal writes: “Our kids deserve the same 
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Cyp9 of education as wealthier kids, but sequestration is not ullowin^ ui;: lu provide this,"* Lucklond 
Independent School District in Tcxas» which almost exclusively oduciitca mililury dcpcniJcnl«» has already 
cliTninulcd early childhood and computer lab programs^ Spanish and technology applications classes. Cuts 
will continue to haw negative consequences -and not just from a lack of Tnipaci Aid. Two disincL^ 
mierceded in local Hoad Stiirt programs; one stepped in lo provide trmisportndon for students; the other 
started providing services Tor students this year. However, a reduction in separate services or maintenance 
will be required to continue this prognim bo>’ond 2014. Another district may haw to reduce the number of 
students they serve in Head Start from 275 to 175 while reductions to midnly poor and speciaJ needs 
children are also bwng considered, 

The cumulative, short-term impact of cuts on some of our most vulnerable districts i.<i taking its loll. More 
worrisome is tlie long-term, compounding damage of years' worth of cuts. What follows is a collection of 
responses detailing the challenges facing underfunded school districts: 

This year we have eliminuled sIk ulemuntury iCHchcrSi fourgifioci teachers, three ntle I 
teachers, one music teacher, three iitoracy collaborative teachers, and five second !tr>' 
teachers. We have also eliminuted clus^fied aids. This has increased our class si^x, 
decreased our planning and professional development time, and increased our parents' 
frustration that needed services tor our kids are not avaihible. It would be nice to live in a 
country (hat actually valued education for all students." - Su})emsor oj Smdeni 
Senlccs/Ceri\fled Persomd Gary VWi/ker, Ftiirbom Cixy School, Ohio 

*'We have cut our after school program and activity bus. We huvo reduced unr suinirter 
school progmrn. Wc have reduced our ordering of .supplies iuid materials. We have cut our 
imisic program. Ail of this has a direct impact on our sliideuls und thu ubility lo access 
engagement in activities."— Tim Ames, Welipinix Sdiooi District, 

Washington 

“Wo have eliminated all athletic funding which is a huge issue in a smull school. Tlie parenus 
and coaches ore trying to raise fiinds tc support athletics. We have cut two lull time 
kindergurten classes to one half-dnychtss. We have cllmiuHtcd u PE teacher ut ilic 
filemsntary and teachers will be teaching their students PE. We have furioughed three days. 

We are going to a four^luy school week." - Business Marui^er MarcUi Hvjfmwt, Plummer- 
Wariey School District ^44, Idaho 

“Impact Aid has been used to provide instructional supports, provide funding for building 
maintenance, and to provide supports for children of military families, children with 
disabilities, and lo meet the many ‘little' costa related to poverty and nuliinry families. With 
sequestration, we find ourselves increasingly unable to provide the little e?;iras, counseling 
support^! to children of military families, to inoiniain our school buildings, and lo slowly 
'erode' the insiniciiona) programs for children with disabilities and children living in 
poverty.” - Director pfStudeni Services Dale Lambert, Great Foiis Public Sdtools, 

Montana 

“Our rural school district is Hnally showiiig signs of .success, sudi as on almost ^D-percem 
Jiigli sciiool graduation rate, wliich was as low as 39'percem just a few years ago. and 
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dminatlcally fewer siudents testing far below grade level as compared to the pasL . . We’re 
gravely concerned that all of the hard work and courageous aclion uf our Goveniiog Board 
□lid leadership team to turn this school district around will not be sustainable if the series of 
sequestration cuts materialize.”— Adcxmiger Duniet Fl&ury, Indian Ortsis- 

liabotjulvari Unified School £itori« IMO, Arizona 

Condusion: 

It i.s clear that multiple rounds of federal budget cuts an: having a siguificauL Linpact on federally impacted 
districts, including the military dependents and Native American children who live there. These districts 
already understand hew to do more with less given the limited local tax base and address the unique 
challenges of their communities and slodent population. Tlic mimbcr of disuicis prepuring for continued 
sequestration and budgeting deep cuts increased signiGcantly over last year. Even those districts that have 
faced a minimal impticl to dale orbuve avoided cuts allogelhcr arc bracing for loagli timea alicad. 

Those communities most vulnerable to federal reductions - tlinse that rely disproportionately on federal 
funds, high-poverty districts - will continue to feel the brimt of federal budget cuts. In the end, students 
suffer. As Congress continues to postpone n responsible, long-term plan to secure our nation’s fiscal 
future, school leaders have to make tough choices in the absence of guidance, iiirortmujan, and resources. 
Instead of investing in our future, we ans shortchanging iL We will continue to face the effects of 
impending budgulculs in coimng years unless sequestration is ended. 


Response to Written Questions Submitted by Hon. Maria Cantwell to 
Hon. Yvette Roubideaux 

As we all know, the Supreme Court ruled last year in Salazar v. Ramah that the 
Federal Government must pay each tribe’s contact support costs in full. The Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services ^ has not yet resolved these claims. 

Question 1. It has been 17 months since the Supreme Court’s decision. What is 
your plan for expeditiously settling these claims? 

Answer. IHS is devoting additional resources and hiring new staff to resolve 
claims for unpaid contract support costs (CSC) with a primary focus on speedy reso- 
lution through settlement whenever possible. Because IHS is not part of a class ac- 
tion, it must analyze each claim individually and comply with the multi-step process 
required by the Contract Disputes Act (CDA). IHS is working to resolve the claims 
expeditiously and also believes that the Agency and Tribes working together to re- 
solve the claims will have the most benefit for our ongoing relationship. IHS is also 
improving internal business practices related to the CSC claims settlement process. 
IHS is also consistently reviewing methods to enhance collaboration and streamline 
the process and has offered an alternative claim resolution process that is less bur- 
densome for Tribes, though IHS follows the same type of analysis used under the 
traditional approach to be fair and consistent with all Tribes. 

Question 2. When does the Department expect all claims to be finally resolved? 

Answer. Our goal is to resolve the majority of currently pending claims with 
Tribes that are amenable to settlement as soon as possible. 

Question 3. What is the estimated amount that the Department of Health and 
Human Services owes to tribes? 

Answer. The IHS is not able provide a total estimated amount of CSC owed to 
Tribes at this time. Consistent with the CDA claims process, the Agency must ana- 
lyze and respond to claims on an individual basis by Tribe by contract term, and 
to date, the analysis of all claims currently pending has not been completed. In ad- 
dition, the amounts that may be owed under a particular contract are the subject 
of ongoing litigation and, in many cases, the Tribes and the IHS disagree on how 
to determine the amount owed. While Tribes rely on estimates in the annual short- 
fall reports to support their claims, the IHS is analyzing each claim on a case-by- 
case basis to determine the amount of unpaid, documented CSC incurred under the 
contract that was not funded already by IHS. 


^The Questions for the Record refer throughout to the Department of Interior. The Indian 
Health Service (IHS) cannot answer with regard to the Department of Interior and instead re- 
sponds regarding claims against IHS. Although the questions themselves are typically not re- 
vised hy an agency when responding, IHS has also corrected the questions to address this issue. 
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Question 4. How is the Department of Health and Human Services estimating this 
amount? Is it utilizing the Department’s annual contract support costs shortfall re- 
ports that it submits to Congress? 

Answer. As required by the CDA, the IHS performs an analysis of each individual 
claim in order to determine the amount of CSC owed to a Tribe for each contract 
term. The annual shortfall reports provide information on the estimated overall CSC 
need at a particular point in time as a part of the appropriations process and are 
based on the amount of IHS funding paid to a Tribe and based on information avail- 
able to IHS at the time; the reports do not reflect the amount owed under any par- 
ticular contract. However, at the time of preparation IHS often does not have, for 
example, the final indirect cost rate negotiated by the Tribe with its cognizant agen- 
cy or the pass-throughs and exclusions required by that indirect cost rate. As a re- 
sult, the estimates in the reports cannot be used to determine the exact amount 
owed to a Tribe. Rather, the annual shortfall reports are used to estimate the aggre- 
gate amount of CSC need during the appropriations process. Later, when claims are 
filed by Tribes under the CDA, IHS analyzes each claim and determines the amount 
of CSC owed to the Tribes with updated information. 

Generally, the process that IHS has been following to settle a CSC claim involves 
two major steps: financial analysis of the claim and negotiation of the settlement 
amount. With regard to the financial analysis, all claims undergo the same analysis 
of a Tribe’s costs and funding, and IHS relies on its own staff, as well as contract 
services for this purpose. The analysis is aimed at identifying each Tribe’s actual 
costs to determine the full amount of unpaid, documented CSC incurred under the 
contract. In the second step, IHS and the Tribe work collaboratively to settle on the 
final amount to be paid for the claim. Therefore, the estimates in the annual short- 
fall report may end up being different from the updated amounts determined by 
analyses of claims filed in future years, and then the final amounts paid are deter- 
mined mainly through settlement discussions with the Tribes. 

The Indian Self-Determination Act has been hailed as one of the most successful 
pieces of legislation in the history of federal Indian policy. Providing contract sup- 
port costs is essential to the proper administration of these contracts. 

Question 5. After providing contract support costs to tribes for over 20 years, can 
you explain why there is still so much ambiguity regarding these costs? 

Answer. Based on the law and IHS policy developed in consultation with Tribes, 
the estimation and calculation of CSC is complex. CSC can seem obscure because 
of both the common misperception that CSC is equivalent to indirect costs and the 
inherent timing issues that impact the calculation of the costs. 

Under its policy, IHS has agreed to rely, in part, on indirect cost rates to calculate 
indirect CSC. Indirect cost rates, which IHS does not negotiate and instead are ne- 
gotiated by a Tribe with its cognizant agency, are used to calculate indirect costs 
for many entities that receive federal funding. The cognizant agency for Indian 
Tribes generally is the Department of Interior, while the cognizant agency for non- 
profit Tribal organizations generally is determined by calculating which Federal 
agency provides the most funding. 

When indirect costs rates are applied to contracts under the Indian Self-Deter- 
mination and Education Assistance Act (ISDEAA) to determine indirect CSC, IHS 
and the Tribes must also account for indirect costs already funded under the 
ISDEAA agreement. The ISDEAA provides for two types of funding: the “Secretarial 
amount” (what IHS would have spent to operate the program) and CSC, which con- 
sist of both direct and indirect costs. The ISDEAA specifically requires the Agency 
to ensure that there is no duplication between the CSC paid to the Tribe and the 
“Secretarial amount” it receives. When a Tribe receives the Secretarial amount from 
the IHS, several types of overhead costs that the Agency incurred are also often in- 
cluded in that amount. Eor example, IHS incurred utilities costs in operating a facil- 
ity and would have transferred the funding for utilities to the Tribe operating that 
facility. So, for Tribes that choose to use an indirect cost rate as one part of indirect 
CSC negotiations, the Agency cannot simply apply the indirect cost rate to derive 
the indirect CSC amount for the Tribe, but must also determine which costs were 
funded through the Secretarial amount and exclude them from the calculation to 
avoid duplication. The exact costs involved vary among Tribes, which requires a 
unique calculation for each Tribe’s contract. 

In addition, the calculation of indirect CSC often yields a different result depend- 
ing on the timing of the calculation because of the different information available 
throughout the ISDEAA process. ISDEAA funding agreements often are negotiated 
before the fiscal year (and contract performance) begins. The calculation performed 
prior to contract performance is based primarily on the past year’s budget informa- 
tion (since final, audited numbers are not yet available) and the upcoming fiscal 
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year’s budget amounts. These also vary based on which services the Tribe is con- 
tracting to perform. The submission of the shortfall report occurs after the fiscal 
year (and contract performance, in most cases) ends, but before final data for the 
fiscal year is available to IHS. A calculation performed at this point in time often 
results in a different number than the amount projected prior to the start of the 
fiscal year because more up-to-date information is available. Finally, if a Tribe be- 
lieves it was underfunded for CSC for the fiscal year and subsequently submits a 
CDA claim, additional information is likely available that allows the parties to rely 
on final, audited costs information. Although the information available at each of 
these stages may differ, therefore resulting in different amounts, IHS follows the 
same process or methodology for calculating the amounts at each stage. While esti- 
mates vary over time, at each stage IHS uses a consistent process that was devel- 
oped in consultation with Tribes. 

The House Interior Appropriations bill does not contain the contract support cost 
cap language proposed by the Administration. Tribes have generally stated that the 
House approach towards contract support costs is the better one, and that the Sen- 
ate should drop the Administration’s proposal. 

Question 6. What does the Administration’s proposal actually accomplish, other 
than extinguishing the government’s liability to pay tribes what they’re contrac- 
tually owed? 

Answer. To balance funding for CSC and other IHS activities, and in accordance 
with the Supreme Court’s recommendations in Salazar v. Ramah Navajo Chapter 
in June 2012, the President’s FY 2014 Budget proposed new appropriations lan- 
guage for both IHS and the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) to provide a specific 
amount of CSC funding for each ISDEAA contract. The proposal would have pro- 
tected other budget priorities within the IHS and BIA budgets from being 
repurposed for CSC funding. Indeed, the Supreme Court recognized in Ramah that 
the cap served that very purpose. ^ 

Question 7. Is it good federal Indian policy to prevent tribes from going to Court 
when the federal government shortchanges tribes from receiving what they’re con- 
tractually owed? 

Answer. The President’s FY 2014 Budget was based on one of the options specifi- 
cally outlined in the Ramah decision to address what the Supreme Court recognized 
as a “dilemma” when CSC appropriations are insufficient. 


Response to Written Questions Submitted by Hon. John Barrasso to 
Hon. Yvette Roubideaux 

You testified before the Committee on November 14, 2013, at the oversight hear- 
ing on “Contract Support Costs and Sequestration: Fiscal Crisis in Indian Country,” 
that the Indian Health Service (IHS) has made approximately 60 settlement offers 
for past Contract Support Costs (CSC) claims. 

Question 1. How many CSC claims are pending in Federal court? 

Answer. Past claims for unpaid CSC are made directly to the IHS, which is re- 
quired to deny the claims due to lack of appropriations to pay the claims and for 
any other legal grounds that may exist. (Such denial is necessary, as the Judgment 
Fund is available only after Tribes appeal their claims; the Supreme Court recog- 
nized that the agencies do not have appropriations to pay the prior year claims al- 
though the Judgment Fund is available to pay those claims.) Tribes then have the 
option under the CDA and the ISDEAA to appeal their claims to Federal court or 
the Civilian Board of Contract Appeals (CBCA). 

Overall, as of November 2013, there are approximately 1300 claims from about 
200 Tribes pending before the Agency. The number of claims can fluctuate on a 
daily basis, increasing as more claims are filed and decreasing as claims are settled. 

With regard to the claims pending in Federal court, 38 Tribes have appealed over 
160 claims to Federal court. 

Question 2. How many CSC claims are pending in the administrative process? 


2 The Administration’s FY 2014 Budget proposal was not implemented by Congress and CSC 
was fully funded in the Consolidated Appropriations Act of 2014. The President’s FY 2015 Budg- 
et also fully funds estimated CSC. This information is provided as a footnote because QFRs are 
answered with information available at the time of the hearing. As of November 2013 Congress 
had not passed the FY 2014 Omnibus Bill and the President’s FY 2015 Budget had not been 
released. 
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Answer. As mentioned above, overall, as of November 2013, there are approxi- 
mately 1300 claims from about 200 Tribes pending before the Agency. There have 
been 22 Tribes that have appealed nearly 250 claims to the CBCA. 

Question 3. Are these offers all “active” or have any been subsequently rejected 
by tribes? 

Answer. The number of claims indicated above is not equivalent to the number 
of settlement offers since most claims are in various stages of the required process. 
Approximately 15 offers made by the IHS have been rejected by Tribes since 
Ramah. The number of settlement offers is provided in the response to the next 
question. 

Question 4. Please provide a list of tribes and settlement years for which these 
offers correspond. 

Answer. Detailed information pertaining to settlement negotiations is confidential 
under the Federal Rules of Evidence; however, since Ramah, and as of November 
2013, 3 claims have been formally settled with 2 Tribes for a total of $1.5 million 
and IHS has made settlement offers to 60 of the 82 claims which have a completed 
financial analysis. 

Question 5. What is your timeline for settling all outstanding claims for past CSC? 

Answer. Our goal is to resolve the majority of currently pending claims with 
Tribes that are amenable to settlement as soon as possible. 

In his written testimony submitted for the Committee hearing on November 14, 
2013, on “Contract Support Costs and Sequestration: Fiscal Crisis in Indian Coun- 
try”, the President of the National Congress of American Indians, Brian Cladoosby, 
indicated that there are nearly 1,600 CSC claims pending against the IHS, many 
of which are still in the administrative process. Mr. Cladoosby, as well as other wit- 
nesses, further recommended that a Special Master be appointed to handle these 
CSC claims more expeditiously. 

Question 6. What are your views on this recommendation? 

Answer. A court appoints a Special Master to carry out some action on the court’s 
behalf, including investigations and compiling evidence or documents to inform some 
future action by the court. The appointment of a Special Master would have limited 
benefit for the CSC claims against IHS, for several reasons. For example, the CSC 
claims against IHS are at different stages of the CDA process; most claims are not 
before a Federal court, and the appointment of a Special Master would have limited 
benefit on claims not before the court that made the appointment. Second, IHS is 
devoting additional resources to do the necessary investigative work and document 
gathering to resolve claims for unpaid CSC. The Agency is prioritizing collaboration 
with Tribes and speedy resolution through settlement whenever possible. IHS is 
confident that it can resolve the claims expeditiously, thereby making a Special 
Master unnecessary, and also believes that the Agency and Tribes working together 
to resolve the claims will have the most benefit for our ongoing relationship. 

Question 7. Are there any possible barriers or impediments (legal or otherwise) 
to using a Special Master for settlement of claims that are still in the administra- 
tive process and not yet in Federal court? Please be specific. 

Answer. The option for a Special Master arises in Federal court, when the court 
determines it is appropriate for certain trial proceedings or when both parties agree 
to the process of appointing such a master to perform certain duties. Because each 
contract claim is unique and is at a different stage of the multi-step process, use 
of a Special Master would have limited benefit. For example, appointment of a Spe- 
cial Master by a Federal court would likely impact only claims on appeal to that 
court and not claims pending in other jurisdictions. Further, it is not clear how a 
Special Master would expedite the settlement process for CSC claims since the CDA 
process, including the requirement of analyzing each contract individually, must be 
followed for settling claims and obtaining payment from the Judgment Fund. 

Several witnesses testified at the Committee hearing on November 14, 2013, on 
“Contract Support Costs and Sequestration: Fiscal Crisis in Indian Country”, that, 
with respect to settling past CSC claims, the IHS has announced that it will not 
focus on unpaid amounts due for CSC. Instead, the IHS will instead focus on what 
each tribe spent in determining a settlement amount. However, in Salazar v. 
Ramah, the Supreme Court held that, consistent with longstanding principles of 
government contracting law, the Federal government is liable for 100 percent of 
CSC on each tribal contract entered into pursuant to the Indian Self-Determination 
and Education Assistance Act. 

Question 8. Under this approach of examining tribal expenditures, would the IHS 
consider both Federal funds used by tribes to cover these costs, as well as any tribal 
funds expended for these costs? 
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Answer. IHS and Tribes agree that the ISDEAA requires payment of CSC only 
on Federal funds, awarded as the Secretarial amount, to the Tribes to operate pro- 
grams, functions, services, and activities (PFSA) under the ISDEAA; if Tribes sup- 
plement the Secretarial amount provided by IHS to carry out those PFSA, IHS and 
Tribes agree that IHS does not pay CSC on those supplemental funds. 

When reviewing a CDA claim for additional CSC, the Agency is required to review 
and analyze the claim submitted by the contractor to determine whether the claim 
is valid and if any additional CSC is owed to the contractor for the PFSA awarded 
under the ISDEAA agreement. Because the ISDEAA provides that the Agency pay 
a Tribe for the CSC it incurred while performing the PFSA awarded under its 
ISDEAA contract, the IHS analysis of a CSC CDA claim involves determining the 
total CSC incurred by a Tribe, and the amount of those costs that were not paid 
by IHS, either through the Secretarial amount or with CSC funding. Tribal funds 
expended for PFSA, above the Secretarial amount, are not included in the calcula- 
tion because IHS and Tribes agree that CSC is not payable on those costs. If, how- 
ever, Tribes supplemented the CSC funding to cover costs that qualify as CSC, 
IHS’s approach of looking at the Tribes’ actual costs means that those CSC covered 
by Tribal funds will be factored into IHS’s analysis of the claims. 

Therefore, IHS analyzes all costs that were expended by a Tribe that meet the 
definition of CSC and, consistent with the Supreme Court’s decision, is willing to 
pay all costs that were not funded by IHS so long as the costs meet the definition 
of CSC. 

Question 9. What is the justification for focusing on the amounts that tribes have 
spent as opposed to the amounts initially negotiated, but not paid to them? 

Answer. The ISDEAA provides that CSC are the reasonable costs for activities 
that a Tribe must carry out under the contract, i.e., CSC are actual costs of activi- 
ties actually performed. In addition, the Supreme Court’s decision in Ramah de- 
scribes CSC as limited to those costs incurred by the Tribe. However, as required 
by the ISDEAA and in order to ensure that Tribes receive funds timely to support 
their contracts, the IHS negotiates the amount it will pay in advance of contract 
performance, based on estimates from budgeted amounts from prior years. 

Each ISDEAA contract includes funding IHS would have spent for direct and indi- 
rect costs if it operated the programs (the “Secretarial amount”), plus CSC. Tribes 
do not contest that IHS paid the CSC amounts included in their contracts. Fol- 
lowing Ramah, however. Tribes claim additional amounts are owed. IHS is ana- 
lyzing these claims to ensure that any additional costs meet the statutory definition 
of CSC. 

Question 10. Does this approach retroactively change the manner in which 
amounts owed for CSC are determined? Please explain how it does or does not. 

Answer. The approach used to project CSC in advance of contract performance 
does not differ from the approach used to determine the amount owed under a CDA 
claim, though the amounts resulting from the calculations performed at those dif- 
ferent points in time may differ. The amount negotiated in advance of contract per- 
formance is based on estimates of budgeted amounts. That same calculation often 
reaches a different result after contract performance, however, and the resulting 
amount is the CSC owed based on the Tribe’s actual costs of performing under the 
ISDEAA contract. 

This approach is consistent with the ISDEAA, as well as with longstanding IHS 
CSC Policy. The ISDEAA makes it clear that CSC is meant to cover additional, rea- 
sonable costs for activities that a Tribe must carry on to ensure contract compliance 
and prudent management, but that were not transferred as part of the Secretarial 
amount — either because the Secretary did not carry on the funded activities, or the 
Secretary funded the activities from resources other than those under contract. 
IHS’s analysis determines the costs that meet that definition but that were not al- 
ready funded by the Government. The IHS CSC Policy adopts the statutory defini- 
tion of CSC and sets out a general methodology for calculating CSC. IHS uses this 
same methodology in the claims process to determine the amounts that are owed 
for CSC. 

Question 11. How does this approach reconcile with the Supreme Court’s ruling 
in Salazar v. Ramah? 

Answer. The Supreme Court’s ruling in Salazar v. Ramah Navajo Chapter did not 
directly address how CSC is calculated or how damages for unpaid CSC should be 
calculated. Instead, the Court resolved an appropriations question. Although the Su- 
preme Court did not specifically make a finding as to how CSC should be calculated, 
it did confirm that the United States is liable to “pay the full amount of [CSC] in- 
curred by tribes in performing their contracts.” 
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Your written testimony submitted to the Committee for the hearing on November 
14, 2013, on “Contract Support Costs and Sequestration: Fiscal Crisis in Indian 
Country”, states that you have initiated discussions with tribes regarding the accu- 
rate method for calculating CSC at the time of contract negotiation or the pre-award 
phase. You further state that “greater agreement on how to calculate estimates of 
CSC in the pre-award context will help with more efficiency in all other phases of 
the CSC process.” However, according to Jefferson Keel’s testimony, a method for 
calculating CSC already exists and these amounts are calculated by IHS according 
to provisions contained in the IHS Manual. 

Question 12. Please describe the current method for calculating CSC at the time 
of contract negotiation? 

Answer. The IHS negotiates the amount it will pay in advance of contract per- 
formance, based on estimates from budgeted amounts from prior years, the statu- 
tory definition of CSC, and IHS CSC policy. The ISDEAA makes it clear that CSC 
is meant to cover additional, reasonable costs for activities that a Tribe must carry 
on to ensure contract compliance and prudent management, but that were not 
transferred as part of the Secretarial amount — either because the Secretary did not 
carry out the funded activities, or the Secretary funded the activities from resources 
other than those under contract. The IHS CSC Policy adopts the statutory definition 
of CSC and sets out a general methodology for calculating CSC. IHS uses this same 
methodology in the claims process to determine the amounts that are owed for CSC. 

Question 12a. Please clarify why a new method is needed. 

Answer. The IHS and Tribes have been successful in negotiating CSC estimates 
in many funding agreements, but some Tribes have raised questions about how to 
define what types of costs qualify as CSC for inclusion in those estimates. 

Although it does not provide a formula for calculating the costs, the ISDEAA de- 
fines the costs that qualify for CSC. 25 U.S.C. § 450j-l(a)(2). IHS’s current CSC pol- 
icy provides practical negotiation guidance based on the statutory definition, but 
more detailed guidance could be beneficial to negotiating the estimates in a con- 
sistent manner with all Tribes. For example, additional agreed-upon principles 
would be helpful for applying the statutory principles of reasonableness, necessity 
of the activity/costs to ensure contract compliance and prudent management, and 
eliminating duplication of costs already paid to the Tribe in the Secretarial 
(106(a)(1)) amount. Differences of opinion on the application of these principles have 
led to differing estimates and, in the end, prolonged discussions during some nego- 
tiations. For example, how to determine indirect costs funded in the Secretarial 
amount that cannot also be funded as indirect CSC under the ISDEAA’s prohibition 
against duplicative funding. 

There also is a need to clarify the difference between indirect cost rates negotiated 
with a Tribe’s cognizant agency, which covers all indirect costs and relies upon a 
methodology applied to non-ISDEAA contractors as well, versus the negotiation with 
IHS of indirect CSC for Programs, Functions, Services, or Activities (PFSA) included 
in ISDEAA contracts. The indirect cost rate that a Tribe negotiates for grants and 
contracts is related to but not the same as CSC, since some indirect costs are also 
funded through the Secretarial amount and, under the ISDEAA, those same costs 
must not also be funded as indirect CSC. For example, while Tribes’ indirect cost 
pools often include rent and utilities, IHS incurs costs for rent and utilities for facili- 
ties it operates as well and transfers the funding for those costs as part of the Secre- 
tarial amount when a Tribe assumes operation of the facility; it would be duplica- 
tive to include the costs again in the CSC calculation. Some Tribes confuse this form 
of duplication, which is unique to the nature of ISDEAA funding, with the potential 
for duplication between indirect and direct costs, which the cognizant agency may 
raise as part of the negotiation of their indirect cost rate. Discussions to clarify or 
improve everyone’s understanding of the estimate of CSC in ISDEAA negotiations 
would help to resolve some of this confusion. Understanding these differences up 
front would help the entire contracting process, as well as development of the an- 
nual shortfall report. 

These principles may also be helpful to reducing litigation in the future. Our expe- 
rience with the CSC litigation to date shows that we can eventually agree on the 
amount of CSC that is owed, even though the initial damages calculations by the 
Tribes and the IHS are often very far apart. We can reduce the need for litigation, 
as well as the work required to reconcile these calculations in those instances where 
litigation arises, if everyone can agree on a more accurate method for calculating 
CSC at the beginning of the process, i.e., at the time of negotiating the contract, 
because we have reached agreement on how to calculate CSC from the very begin- 
ning. Moreover, such agreement will also lead to a more efficient and accurate proc- 
ess with respect to CSC funding and estimation of need. Reaching agreement on the 
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relevant principles at the beginning of the process will help make every other part 
of the process go more smoothly. 

Question 13. Is the current method unsatisfactory to tribes? If so, how? 

Answer. In discussions with the IHS CSC Workgroup, Tribes indicated support 
for these discussions because they also want to ensure that the CSC estimates in 
the pre-award or negotiation phase are as accurate as possible, and they want to 
be reassured that IHS is negotiating in a consistent manner with all Tribes. Agree- 
ment on principles for calculation of these estimates will help with both of these 
goals. 

Question 13a. Is the current method unsatisfactory to the IHS? If so, how? 

Answer. IHS agrees with Tribes that more agreement on calculation of CSC esti- 
mates in the pre-award/negotiation phase would be beneficial. 

The Indian Self-Determination and Education Assistance Act requires that annual 
reports be submitted to Congress on CSC “shortfalls” or need. Presumably, the IHS 
has, each year, provided these reports to Congress, with shortfall amounts broken 
down by tribe. 

Question 14. Do the amounts provided in these shortfall reports represent the 
CSC amounts unpaid and due to each tribe for each fiscal year? If not, please clarify 
and explain what these amounts actually represent. 

Answer. The amounts provided in the shortfall reports do not represent the CSC 
amounts due to each Tribe for each fiscal year, because the timing of the report re- 
sults in a snapshot or estimate of CSC need at the aggregate level for budget formu- 
lation purposes at that particular point in time. It is not used for determining 
amounts owed to Tribes in litigation, and the report clearly states that it is not in- 
tended for that purpose. In fact, although the shortfall data is collected after the 
end of the fiscal year, final data for at least two of the elements included in the 
report are not available at the time of the report. One element is the indirect cost 
rate. Many indirect cost rates reported in the shortfall report are provisional at the 
time of the report. Fixed carry forward rates may be outdated, or may be labeled 
for that fiscal year, but reflect actual costs of two years prior to the report and de- 
rived from a budgeted indirect cost pool. The other element is the amount of pass- 
throughs and exclusions reported. The IHS is dependent on Tribes to provide these 
amounts, and it is frequently a challenge to collect the data needed and/or to vali- 
date information provided. Therefore the IHS must attempt to obtain the Tribally- 
submitted data from the cognizant agency with which the Tribe negotiates its indi- 
rect cost rate. Therefore, the shortfall report represents a snapshot or estimate of 
CSC at the time in order to demonstrate need to inform the appropriations process. 
The actual amount owed to any particular Tribe that submits a CDA claim is deter- 
mined based on updated information that is available when the claims are analyzed. 

Attachment 

IHS CSC Claims Settlement Update — March 2014 

As indicated in the IHS Acting Director’s testimony during the Senate Committee 
on Indian Affairs Hearing on the FY 2015 Budget on March 26, 2014, IHS has made 
significant progress in accelerating the pace of settlement analysis and settlement 
offers on Contract Support Costs claims. However, the Questions for the Record for 
the November 14, 2013 Oversight Hearing on Contract Support Costs and Seques- 
tration must include the status as of that date. IHS would like to provide an update 
to the Committee on the answers to the Questions for the Record with the most cur- 
rent data available on the agency’s progress on CSC past claims settlement. 

IHS is devoting additional resources and hiring new staff to resolve claims for un- 
paid contract support costs (CSC) with a primary focus on speedy resolution through 
settlement whenever possible. Because IHS is not part of a class action, it must ana- 
lyze each claim individually and comply with the multi-step process required by the 
Contract Disputes Act (CDA). IHS is working to resolve the claims expeditiously and 
also believes that the Agency and Tribes working together to resolve the claims will 
have the most benefit for our ongoing relationship. IHS is also improving internal 
business practices related to the CSC claims settlement process. IHS is also consist- 
ently reviewing methods to enhance collaboration and streamline the process and 
has offered an alternative claim resolution process that is less burdensome for 
Tribes, though IHS follows the same type of analysis used under the traditional ap- 
proach to be fair and consistent with all Tribes. 

As a result of these efforts, since November IHS the number of claims analyzed 
has increased from 82 to 385, and the number of claims for which IHS has extended 
a settlement offer has increased from 60 to 211. 
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Overall, there are currently 1,251 claims pending before the Agency. The number 
of claims can fluctuate on a daily basis, increasing as more claims are filed and de- 
creasing as claims are settled. 

With regard to the claims pending in Federal court, 38 Tribes have appealed over 
160 claims to Federal court. 

There have been 22 Tribes that have appealed nearly 250 claims to the CBCA. 

Detailed information pertaining to settlement negotiations is confidential under 
the Federal Rules of Evidence; however, since Ramah, IHS has made settlement of- 
fers to 31 Tribes to settle over 200 claims. Since Ramah, approximately 34 claims 
have been formally settled with five Tribes, and an additional 68 offers have been 
accepted by eight Tribes and are in the process of Isettlement. This is a consider- 
able increase from the three settled claim years reported as ofNovember 2013. The 
total settlement amount for claims, formally settled or in the process ofsettlement, 
totals over $133 million. 

IHS is committed to continuing progress on claims that are amenable to settle- 
ment and to extendsettlement offers to Tribes as soon as possible. 


*Response to the following written questions was not received before the 
hearing’s print deadline* 

Written Questions Submitted by Hon. Maria Cantwell to 
Hon. Kevin Washburn 

As we all know, the Supreme Court ruled last year in Salazar v. Ramah that the 
Federal Government must pay each tribe’s contact support costs in full. The Depart- 
ment of the Interior has not yet resolved these claims. 

Question. It has been seventeen months since the Supreme Court’s decision. What 
is your plan for expeditiously settling these claims? 

Question. When does the Department expect all claims to be finally resolved? 

Question. What is the estimated amount that the Department of the Interior owes 
to tribes? 

Question. How is the Department of the Interior estimating this amount? Is it uti- 
lizing the Department’s annual contract support costs shortfall reports that it sub- 
mits to Congress? 

The Indian Self-Determination Act has been hailed as one of the most successful 
pieces of legislation in the history of federal Indian policy. Providing contract sup- 
port costs is essential to the proper administration of these contracts, but we have 
heard from several tribes that the Bureau of Indian Affairs is beginning to more 
narrowly define how those costs are calculated, sometimes contrary to its own guid- 
ance. 

Question. After providing contract support costs to tribes for over 20 years, can 
you explain why there is still so much ambiguity regarding these costs? 

The House Interior Appropriations bill does not contain the contract support cost 
cap language proposed by the Administration. Tribes have generally stated that the 
House approach towards contract support costs is the better one, and that the Sen- 
ate should drop the Administration’s proposal. 

Question. What does the Administration’s proposal actually accomplish, other 
than extinguishing the government’s liability to pay tribes what they’re contrac- 
tually owed? 

The Administration’s budget proposal recommends that Congress cap the contract 
support costs owed to each specific tribe. If Congress were to accept this request. 
Tribes would no longer be able to recover unpaid contract support costs through the 
courts. 

Question. Is it good federal Indian policy to prevent tribes from going to Court 
when the Federal Government shortchanges tribes from receiving what they’re con- 
tractually owed? 


Written Questions Submitted by Hon. Tom Udall to 
Hon. Kevin Washburn 

As you know, the Buy-Indian regulations prohibit a Buy-Indian contractor from 
subcontracting more than 50 percent of the work to a non-Indian firm. In a letter 
to you earlier this year, I inquired whether a non-Indian company was doing 100 
percent of the work on an air ambulance contract awarded to an Indian firm under 
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the Buy-Indian Act. Your response only addressed whether the Indian firm was In- 
dian owned. 

Question. What is the percentage of work being performed by the prime contractor 
and the amount being performed by non-Indian subcontractors on the Air ambu- 
lance contract awarded by the Phoenix Area office? 

Question. How does IHS monitor contracts to insure compliance with Buy-Indian 
regulations? 


Written Questions Submitted by Hon. John Barrasso to 
Hon. Kevin Washburn 

Testimony received by the Committee from several witnesses at the hearing on 
November 13, 2013, on “Contract Support Costs and Sequestration: Fiscal Crisis in 
Indian Country,” indicates there are approximately 9,000 Contract Support Costs 
(CSC) claims pending with the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA). These witnesses rec- 
ommend that a Special Master be appointed to handle these claims. 

Question. What are your views on this recommendation? 

Question. In your opinion, would a Special Master be better equipped than the 
BlA to settle these claims expeditiously? 

Question. Are there any possible barriers or impediments (legal or otherwise) to 
using a Special Master for settlement of claims that are still in the administrative 
process and not yet in Federal court? Please be specific. 

Question. How many CSC claims are pending in Federal court? 

Question. How many CSC claims are pending in the administrative process? 

o 



